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PREFACE. 

THERE are certain conspicuous personalities in the 
history of the Kingdom of God in the Old 
Testament, men whose lives form epochs in the opening 
up of His ways to His people. Moses is immeasurably 
the grandest of these. Probably the next to him is 
Samuel; and just as we understand Samuel, his 
character, his position, his oflSces, and his work, or fail 
to understand him, we shall succeed in understanding, 
or shall fail to understand, very much of Jehovah's 
dealings with Israel. There is one very marked resem- 
blance between Moses and Samuel — both exercised the 
three great functions in the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
those of prophet, priest, and supreme ruler, combining 
in their ow! persons «.ree offices which in ordinary 
circumstances were jealously kept separate. 

It is matter of deep and unfeigned regret U> me 
that the scholars who form what is commonly known 
as the Critical School, appear to have failed here ; and 
therefore, while my object is to bring out the truth 
about Samuel as a student of his history finds 
o_ it presented in Holy Scripture, it is impossible 

^ wholly to avoid noticing and characterising what I 

B isii. ^ ^ 
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must regard as their misapprehensions and errors. 
Two eminent writers occupy a prominent place in the 
eyes of English-speaking theological students of the 
present day, as representatives of this critical teaching 
among men whom I rejoice to acknowledge as believ- 
ing critics, namely, the late Professor Robertson Smith 
and Professor Driver. 

Of Dr. Driver I wrote in the preface to my "Isaiah 
One and His Book One " (p. 7) : " In dealing with the 
views of these believing critics, I have chiefly quoted 
or referred to Canon Driver, for no critical writer is 
more easily accessible to English readers, or is more 
likely to give them a clear and good statement of the 
case from his side of it. And I know of none among 
his fellow-workers who has shown more ability or 
learning ; and I am less in danger of going too far, 
or of saying anything which I ought not, when I am 
discussing the statements of an old and valued friend, 
to difier from whom is always a matter of deep regret 
to me." 

Dr. Robertson Smith was an intimate friend from 
the time that he became Professor. Both in public 
and in private we discussed the points in controversy, 
on which we often disagreed very widely, yet without 
any injury to our cordial relations. 

A third name is likely to become familiar to English 
readers, that of Professor Henry Preserved Smith, the 
author of the Commentary on the Books of Samuel 
in " The International Critical Commentary," now in 
course of publication. For many reasons I should 
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have wished to obtain assistance from a man of learn- 
ing, who has obviously devoted much labour to his 
subject. I am extremely sorry that I have not been 
able to do this. My inability has been partly owing 
to my endeavpur to make my volume useful even to 
those who do not read Hebrew. A very large part 
of his work is occupied with textual criticism of a 
kind which I fear they might be compelled to pass 
over ; and I confess that I do not agree with his 
estimate of the comparatively corrupt state of the 
Hebrew text, and of the necessity for continual refer- 
ence to the ancient translations commonly known as 
the VeT8ion8y particularly the Greek. But a much 
more cogent reason for my inability to derive much 
benefit from the study of his commentary is the 
wide and deep cleft which seems to separate us in 
respect of our views of Holy Scripture and of those 
men by whom it has been written. There are differ- 
ences of opinion about the age in which a book was 
composed, about the author, and about possible editors, 
differences which may not cut at all so deep as I feel 
that my differences with Dr. H. P. Smith cut. A few 
e:^tracts from the volume will make my position and 
meaning plain ; and, unfortunately, the difficulty has 
been, not to find passages for quotation, but to confine 
myself within due limits. As I run over what he 
has written on the first half of 1 Samuel, with which 
I have been chiefly occupied, I meet with statements 
such as the following: — 

Page 9, on chap. 1. 11 : " Our author does not seem 
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to be troubled by the question whether Hannah had 
a right to make a vow of this kind without the 
consent of her husband. The point which most in- 
terests us is that the author cannot have thought of 
Samuel (or Elkanah) as a Levite, for in that case 
the vow would have been unmeaning. But that he 
also loses sight of the ancient regulation that every 
male that opens the womb is already the property of 
Yahweh, seems evident. The statement in the text, 
a razor shall not come upon his heady reads like a 
later addition." 

Page 20, on chap. 2. 22 : " The second half of the 
verse brings as an additional accusation against the 
priests that they used to lie with the women who 
ministered at the gate of the Tent of Meeting, The sen- 
tence is suspicious, first, because it is lacking in <B®. 
In the second place, the original narrator has stated 
his accusation above, and this should have been made 
a part of that accusation. Finally, the whole narra- 
tive, except in this verse, is ignorant of women who 
nvmistered and of the Tent of Meeting, as established 
at ShiloL The language is borrowed from the priestly 
document of the Pentateuch (Expd. 38. 8). For these 
reasons the half verse is to be regarded as a late 
interpolation." 

Page 21, on chap. 2. 27-36: "The piece reminds 
us of similar sections elsewhere (Judg. 6. 7 ff- ', 
1 Kings 13. Iff-), where a prophet is sent with a 
rebuke, and of others (Judg. 2. 1-5 ; 10. 11-16), where 
Yahweh himself (or his angel) delivers the rebuke. 
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All such sections are of comparatively late date, and 
the present one is no exception." 

Page 34, on chap. 4 : "If this were part of the 
document which makes Samuel so prominent, his name 
would certainly have been mentioned here, either to . 
explain his escape or to account for his absence." 

Page 47, on chap. 6. 15 : " The only reason for 
the verse is found in the mention of the Levites, A 
late editor or scribe could not reconcile the free 
handling of the ark by the men of Beth Shemesh 
with the legal prescription, and therefore inserted the 
Levites. These are utterly foreign to our whole narra- 
tive up to this point. Yet they alone (on the later 
theory) were empowered to touch the sacred things, 
not only the ark but the chest and its contents. 
Hence the insertion." And on u 17 : " The verse 
(with 18a) is another late insertion, a recapitulation 
after the method of the Priest code and the Chronicler. 
It is free with its gold, according to the precedent 
set by these writers, for it is doubtful whether the 
original author contemplated golden mice for all the 
cities, towns, and hamlets of the Philistines." 

Page 48, on chap. 6, 19 : "The verse affirms that 
Yahweh smote some of the people. The received text 
seems to give as a reason that they looked upon the 
ark. There is, however, no other indication that this 
author thought it sinful to look upon the ark. Had 
he thought so, he would have shewn what precau- 
tions were taken by the Israelites before the battle 
to prevent this profanation, and would for this 
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cause have aggravated the plague sent upon the Philis- 
tines." 

Pages 50, 51, on chap. 7. 2-17 : " The contradiction 
between the statements here made and what we know 
of the actual history is complete. The conquests of 
Saul and David are here attributed to Samuel, who 
occupies the position of the theocratic ruler — comp«|,rable 
only to Moses. The author's theory of history is like 
that of the Deuteronomistic editor of the Book of 
Judges — if possible, more mechanical than his. The 
people are enslaved because they have worshipped 
strange gods. No sooner do they return to Yahweh 
than he returns to them and delivers them. The de- 
liverance is accomplished by a miraculous intervention. 
No human warrior (like the Judges) is needed. For 
this reason we may assume that the section is even 
later than the pragmatic framework of the Book of 
Judges." 

Page 54, on chap. 7. 13 : " The Philistines were 
subdued and came no Tnore into the border of Israel, 
The extravagance of the statement is evident" — that 
is, when the statement is distorted by omitting . the 
following words, which in the Scripture complete the 
sentence: — "And the hand of Jehovah was against 
the Philistines all the days of Samuel." But this sen- 
tence somehow has taken hold of Dr. H. P. Smith. He 
returns to it (p. 58, on chap. 8. 20), where the people 
desire a king to fight their battles. "This author 
seems to forget that Samuel had secured them peace," 
as if they had not plenty of enemies besides the 
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Philistines. And again, with a little more plausibility, 
though not really more correct, at p. 62, on chap. 9. 16 : 
''And he shall save my people from the hand of the 
Philistines. The sentence is a direct contradiction of 

7. 11/." 

Page 55, on chap. 8 as a whole : " The section is 
homogeneous down to 226, and directly continues the 
preceding account. It is also of late date. In fact, it 
is hardly conceivable that the conception of the 
monarchy as essentially evil and in itself a revolt 
from the theocracy, could have arisen before the fall 
of Jerusalem. For, however bad the individual kings 
of the house of David might be, there was always a 
hope (well illustrated by Isaiah) that the ideal govern- 
ment would come to view in the reign of a righteous 
king." Then, on chap. 8. 226, he observes at p. 58 : 
"The half verse is a later insertion. The original 
account joined chap. 10. 17 directly to 8. 22a. The 
compiler was obliged to dismiss the people to their 
homes in order to insert the following incident taken 
from another source." 

Pages 61, 62, on chap. 9. 9, after noticing that 
Samuel had been called " a man of God " at v. 6 : 
"The verse now before us calls him a Seer (HK^), a 
word used twice by Isaiah (28. 7; 30. 10); elsewhere 
only in this passage and in Chronicles (1 Chron. 9. 22 ; 
26. 28; 29. 29, dependent on the account before us, 
and 2 Chron. 16, 7, 10, where it is applied to Hanani). 
The rarity of the word led a scribe to insert this 
verse as an explanation, which, however, has fallen 

S 1811 b 
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into the wrong place ; it belongs after v. 11. The 
conception of the prophet (K^33) which it betrays is 
that of a clairvoyant, to whom one may come for the 
discovery of lost articles." 

Page 80, on chap. 11. 12-15: "The paragraph has 
been worked over to fit the present composite narra- 
tive. Samuel probably had no place in the original 
document — the related section (9. 1 — 10. 16) makes 
him only the seer of a single town. There is no 
reason why he should accompany Saul to the war or 
why he should officiate at his public recognition ; but 
in w. 12-14 we find Samuel acting as leader and 
recognised authority. There is reason to suppose, 
therefore, that these verses in their present shape are 
the redactional bonds between the two streams of 
narrative. Verse 15, on the other hand, may be a 
fragment of the original narrative, but something must 
have stood between it and v, 11." 

Pages 97, 98, on chap. 13. 8-1 5a: "What was 
SauFs sin in this matter is nowhere expressly set 
down, and it is difficult to discover anything in the 
text at which Samuel could justly take offence. The 
original command was to wait seven days, and this 
Saul did. Jn the circumstances he might well plead 
that he had been too scrupulous. It would not be im- 
pertinent to ask why Samuel had waited so long before 
appearing. No reason is given for his delay, and in 
the mind of the narrator there seems to have been 
no reason except that Samuel wished to put Saul to 
the test. It cannot be said that Saul usurped priestly 
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prerogatives in offering with his own hand. The nar- 
rator would certainly have let us know this had it 
been his conception. Whatever may have been the 
priestly rights at this time, we may well suppose that 
the author thought of Saul as no more intruding upon 
them than did David and Solomon when they sacrificed. 
The language of Samuel's rebuke speaks of disobedience 
to a command of Yahweh, which, however, can only 
be the command of 10. 8, which Saul literally obeyed. 
The only conclusion to which we can come is that the 
author glorifies the sovereign will of Yahweh, who 
rejects and chooses according to his own good pleasure. 
Samuel is the embodiment of this sovereign will." With 
this may be compared what he says in his Introduction 
(p. xxxv) : " It is in the representation of the character 
of Yahweh that we see the primitiveness of Israel's 
religion at this time. Yahweh is a God inscrutable 
in his actions — a God of moods we might almost call 
him. He instigates Saul against David for no reason 
of which the latter is conscious. Yet by inhaling the 
fragrance of a sacrifice, it is probable that he may be 
placated, and thus his good humour be restored. At 
a later time he instigates David to commit a sin, 
apparently in order that he may punish him, just as 
he hardened the hearts of Eli's sons in order that he 
might destroy them." 

Page 130, on chap. 15 as a whole : " The majority 
of critics draw a sharp line between this and the fol- 
lowing chapter (16. 1-13). The reason is not apparent. 
On the contrary, the logical sequence of this chapter is 

b 2 
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found in that paragrapL Saul is rejected in order that 
David may be anointed. It may be said that Samuel's 
fear of Saul in the second section is inconsistent with 
the autocratic position which he here occupies. But it 
should be remembered that the motive of the author in 
making Samuel dissimulate is to account for the secrecy 
of the transaction. He knew that no hint of an anoint- 
ing of David appears in any other document. To 
account for this fact, he must make Samuel keep his 
errand secret. The obvious device was to make his 
concealment motived by fear of Saul." 

My object in presenting such extracts as these is to 
let my readers judge for themselves in regard to the 
spirit and methods of much of the so-called critical 
writing of the present day. I should not like to see 
such criticism of any ordinary historian, ancient or 
modem : I have much more acute feelings in regard to 
that volume, of which I believe that "No prophecy 
ever came by the will of man; but men spake from God, 
being moved by the Holy Ghost." 2 Pet. 1, 21, R.V. 
To very much of what I have quoted I should fain hope 
that an answer has arisen in the reader's own mind, 
so that I do not need to say more. There are other 
things that will be met in the following pages, when 
I hope that the reader will get a fuller and fairer view 
of the way in which the successive parts of the history 
develop as the events occur in order. And where it 
seems proper to examine some of the statements more 
at length, I trust that I shall be found to have done so in 
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the course of my dealing with the passages of Scripture 
concerned. 

There is, indeed, one general remark which I should 
like to make, because it refers to an error into which 
the so-called critical writers seem continually to fall, if 
it is not the false premiss which vitiates very much of 
their reasoning. When we point to some testimony in 
the first four Books of Moses, or in Deuteronomy, or in 
Joshua, Judges, or Samuel, it is common to reply that 
this passage is an interpolation by a late writer, and 
must not be used as evidence. I refuse to admit that 
the objection is valid. Take Deuteronomy, for instance. 
I am firmly convinced that the book is the composition 
of Moses, in the sense in which we may make such an 
afiirmation of any book, notwithstanding the possibility 
that it has been given to the world by an editor Cof 
whom, however, I know nothing, and cannot say that he 
ever existed), who has felt himself at liberty to make 
certain little changes.* In these circumstances I am 
entitled to make use of the evidence of Deuteronomy no 
less than the critic is entitled to object to my doing so. 
It is with the judge and the jury that the decision 
rests. The critic who objects is no more than a pleader 
in the Court, and he is welcome to say the same of me ; 
only that my client is in possession till judgment is 
given against him. We have to plead our case, each 
according to his light. But let it never be forgotten 

♦ The reader may consult Canon Q-irdlestone's ** Student's Deuteronomy »* 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, price 3s. 6d.). It is a corrected translation, with 
notes, and with references in full to the preceding and later books. 
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that the real judges, or jury, are the godly, intelligent 
people to whom the Word of God has been sent by their 
Father in heaven. It is the food of their souls, the joy 
of their hearts, the letter of directions for reaching 
their heavenly home, given to them by their Father, 
with whose handwriting and voice and sentiments they 
reckon themselves to be as familiar as any one can be. 
A critic is very likely to interpose and say. No : they 
are honest but unintelligent witnesses, whereas we are 
experts, whose opinion is entitled to prevail To this 
there is the obvious reply that times without number 
the Courts have found that experts in the witness box 
differ as much as other witnesses do, and that their 
evidence needs to be sifted and weighed by people 
of good, sound sense and practical ability, though these 
people may be inferior to the experts in learning. And 
when a trial takes place in a Court, there is sometimes 
considerable jealousy of expert evidence, and unwilling- 
ness to rely upon it ; not because it is in itself bad, but 
because too much has been demanded for it. 

In studying Samuel's position, character, offices, and 
work, as these are presented to us chiefly in the first 
half of the First Book of Samuel, I shall take into 
account a great deal more matter which is to be found 
in the study of other parts of Scripture. Till the con- 
trary ifl proved I shall assume that these books are a 
history \ that is true, and worthy of our belief : for my 
own panii, I accept them as nothing less than the in- 
spired Wc^d of God. To me it is a great grief that 
this is so frequently denied or called in question, even 
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by some writers who seem to wish to restrict those 
unfortunate denials of theirs as much as possible. Their 
criticisms are the consequence of the disintegrating pro- 
cesses which they have been led to apply to the books 
of the Bible. And these disintegrating processes seem 
to me to rest upon principles which may quite be 
expected in the minds of writers who look on the 
books of the Bible as the products of the natural powers 
of man, but which I think ought not to be accepted by 
men who receive it as the divine record of the revela- 
tion of God our Saviour to lost men. I cannot but 
think that they have accepted these premisses of their 
critical arguments without due consideration. And my 
hope is that I may help my readers to appreciate the 
unity of the supposed various and inconsistent accounts 
in the Book of Samuel. 

What Jewish writers call ** The Former Prophets," 
namely, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, are the 
work of authors unknown to us ; these names being not 
the names of the authors, but the titles of the matter 
which the books contain. I shall not discuss the author- 
ship of the first half of First Samuel, the book with 
which I am directly concerned. I have not space for 
this discussion; but I incline to think that probably 
Samuel may have written this, or have left his memo- 
randa for his " sons of the prophets " to put into shape. 
It seems to me a happy expression that Samuel may be 
regarded as the literary residuary legatee of the pre- 
ceding times from Moses down to his own day. There 
is the direct testimony of 1 Chron. 29. 29, SO, that 
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Samuel was the historian of his own time. The very 
title, Book of Samuel (slightly changed afterwards, as 
the titles of Kings and of Chronicles also were, when 
each of these was divided into two books), bears testi- 
mony to the spirit of the theocratic age in which this 
name was given. But in a much later age, when the 
theocratic spirit was dying out, or dead, the Books of 
Samuel and Kings were thrown together under the 
title, The Four Books of Kings. Really Samuel was 
the most prominent individual around whom the his- 
tory of the children of Israel, in all its aspects, civil 
and spiritual, revolves, from the decay of the age of the 
Judges until the full establishment of the age of the 
monarchy. It does seem to me probable that we have 
his writing here, yet this was not the reason of the 
title. The Book of Samuel. This was given because 
.his was the great central influence in all the move- 
ments even throughout the reigns of Saul and David. 
I have quoted the Authorised and the Revised Versions 
(A.V. and R.V.) indiscriminately, yet generally the Re- 
vised. I have, however, habitually retained the Divine 
name Jehovah, yet without thinking it necessary to 
alter this imperfect representation of the Hebrew sound 
of the name. We do not attempt such changes in the 
forms of other proper names when these are well 
established. 
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SAMUEL AND HIS AGK 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL POSITION OF SAMUEL VINDICATED. 

THE Old Testament offers us glimpses of unfallen man as he 
came from his Creator's hand ; yet offers these only so far 
as is necessary in order to make the history of Redemption 
intelligible. Even the Patriarchal age opens up the history of 
Redemption only as its foundations are laid broad and deep, and 
not yet rising into national importance, presenting it only as it 
appeared in the family. We might say that the children of 
G od in that age were as yet too young to be sent to school ; 
their training was elementary, such as wise parents may give at 
home and informally to very little ones, training them chiefly 
by an occasional word and by examples. It is only after we have 
gone through the Book of Genesis that we see the children of 
God grown up into a nation, having passed through childhood 
and reached the stage at which they have become God's people. 
They are now sent to school under the discipline of the Law of 
Moses ; and from that time forward the discipline assumes a 
more advanced character, administered by the successors of 
Moses. 

There is undoubted progress here. Yet it is not unconscious 
evolution through vast unknown ages : it is a history, which 
has been placed in our hands to study, written by ministers of 
Redemption, to whose words we listen, as they record and 

s ISll. 
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explain authoritatively the workings of Jehovah. The course 
of the history of Israel under the Law of Moses calls attention 
to certain prominent men, who are of supreme importance, 
to whose influence a very great deal was owing ; so that the 
people could not be the same after these men had passed away 
as they had been before these servants and ambassadors of God 
began their work. And we may observe a tendency in these 
men to appear in pairs, which is so far like our Lord's disciples 
being sent out two and two. Yet there is also a difference. 
Those representative men in the progress of the Old Testament 
may be said to have gone out two and two : the second, how- 
ever, somewhat later than the first, whose work he supplemented 
or completed. 

(1) Moses and Joshua. — It is not Moses and Aaron ; 
though in some respects Aaron might be considered the double 
of Moses, summoned to the work at the passionate desire of 
Moses, who felt himself unable to speak. Yet in the actual 
history Aaron is seen to be less reliable than Moses, from the 
disastrous day on which he was implicated in the making of 
the golden calf, until that other day when both the brothers 
failed to believe in God and to sanctify him at the waters of 
Meribah. It was when this offence had brought on both 
brothers the heavy chastisement of exclusion from the Promised 
Land, that Joshua, who had long been the assistalit of Moses, 
was designated publicly as his successor, to accomplish the 
conquest of Canaan and its partition among the Twelve Tribes. 
Joshua did this work admirably ; but it was only the work which 
Moses might himself have done, and which he would have done 
had he acted up to his knowledge and professions. 

(2) Samuel and David. — It is not Samuel and Saul, for Saul 
became a wreck. But David was chosen to take up the work 
which dropped from the hand of Saul, and to carry out the 
wishes and instructions of Samuel. The student of the way in 
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which the institutions of Moses were carried out observes how 
the grace of God flowed in three streams along three channels, 
principally, if not exclusively ; namely, the prophetical, the 
priestly, and the judicial or kingly ; and 'that these three chan- 
nels were cut deeply, so that along each of them flowed that 
special grace which was generally kept apart from the other 
two. In the ordinary working of those institutions among the 
people of Israel the priests stood apart from the prophets on the 
one side, and from the kings on the other. Thus the prophet 
Samuel anointed the king, first Saul, and after Saul's rejection, 
David : Samuel marked out his office to the ruler, but after 
doing so, he threw himself as much as ever into his own pro- 
phetical duties. Nevertheless, these separate channels had been 
dug — that is, they were the consequence of certain positive laws, 
and in this sense they were artificial. There was nothing in 
the nature of things to make it impossible that they, all three, 
or any two of them, might be combined in the hands of one 
man. This had been the case at the first start ; the three 
offices were perfectly combined in Moses. For some reason 
unknown to us, the offices of priest and judge had been united, 
perhaps for forty years, in the hands of Eli ; thus it came to 
pass that they were so united at the time of Samuel's birth. 
It is an entire misunderstanding of the case when there is an 
opposition supposed by some writers between the prophetical 
and the priestly offices in Israel, as if these represented two 
hostile forces at work in the formation of the religion of Israel. 
There was opposition offered by godly prophets to ungodly 
priests from time to time : this goes without saying. And un- 
godly priests and ungodly prophets are recorded to have worked 
together, as might well be expected. But in themselves the two 
offices, alike owing their institution to the God of all grace, 
were complementary or supplementary, meant to act in harmony. 
There are known instances of priests and Levites who were also 

A 2 
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prophets ; and if true religion had flourished in Israel as it 
ought to have done, who knows but this would have been the 
rule, and not the exception ? Something of the priest unques- 
tionably appears in Samuel, as we shall see, when he took the 
horn of oil and anointed Saul, and also David at a later time. 
Indeed, the unequalled glory of Samuel is that he acted in all 
the three offices — ^prophet, priest, and judge — ^like a second Moses. 
It must be emphasised that this was a unique case in the . 
history of Israel : Joshua the successor of Moses, and David 
the successor of Samuel, succeeded to the civil office and to 
nothing more. It is not till we come to the end of the Mosaic 
dispensation that we once more meet with the union of the 
three offices in Him to whom Moses and the prophets bare 
witness, our Saviour, the Lord Jesus, whom we therefore name 
the Christ — that is, the Anointed. 

(3) Elijah and Elisha. — In Psalm 99. 6, Samuel is linked on 
to Moses thus : " Moses and Aaron among His priests, and 
Samuel among them that call upon His name." In the same 
way we find Elijah linked on to Moses in Mai. 4. 4, 5. No one 
can doubt the intimate connexion of Elijah with Elisha : the 
former, indeed, was expressly commanded to anoint the latter 
to be prophet in his room (1 Kings 19. 16). Yet there were 
differences between them which strike everyone, and there were 
developments. Elisha was not a solitary ; he had laid hold of 
masses of his countrymen, and he had influence with the king 
and his court. And standing on the footing which Elijah had 
won for him, Elisha was able to accomplish what Elijah had 
not been able even to attempt, and also to hand his work on to 
others with some hope that it would be permanent. These two 
prophets are men surprisingly great ; they stand alone in the 
history of religion among the Ten Tribes. They were so great 
in action that they do not seem to have found time for writing. 
Their call was to speak, but specially to act, in the face of an 
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apostate king and his dynasty, among a people who had almost 
ceased to be the people of Jehovah. Their mission was partly 
to hurl the house of Ahab from the throne, and in consequence 
to give one last opportunity to the larger of the two monarchies 
in Israel, whose captivity had been a gradually advancing 
process from the day on which the Ten Tribes threw off 
allegiance to the house of David and to the priesthood of the 
house of Aaron (I Kings 14. 6-16). Yet amid the perils and 
confusions of that period, it was becoming more and more 
necessary that the prophets should give themselves to writing 
down in the Word of God the lessons which were entrusted to 
them ; and these were disseminated over both sections of the 
community into which the Twelve Tribes had been split. The 
little kingdom of Judah survived much longer than that of 
Ephraim, because in Judah the basis of all spiritual well-being 
had been much less injured, and even where flagrant evils 
had broken out, there arose such great reforming kings of the 
house of David as Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah. 

(4) Ezra and Nehemiah. — ^This pair laboured among the 
men of Israel, a mere remnant, who returned to Jerusalem from 
the Babylonian captivity, Ezra beginning some thirteen years 
earlier than his coadjutor. That feeble remnant had taken 
advantage of the edict of Cyrus permitting them to return to 
Jerusalem and rebuild their temple and restore their Avorship. 
In this effort the appointed governor, himself a representative 
of the house of David, and a noble high priest, who worked along 
with him, had enjoyed the greatly needed aid of two prophets. 
But the written prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah are of very 
small bulk, and they were followed by only one more prophet, 
who added very little to our Scriptures. Tradition credits Ezra 
the priest, in his better-known character of scribe, with one very 
important service to religion, when he gathered those Scriptures 
together to be the rule of faith and manners to Israel, now that 
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additions were not expected to the revealed will of God. So 
far as appears, Ezra did not meddle with civil affairs. At least, 
in so far as he did interfere, it must have been because he 
received from his royal master authority to restore the Mosaic 
commonwealth in a restricted sense, no longer as independent, 
but as under the supremacy of the kings of Persia, to whom 
Israel remained subject. Yet, whatever practical results came 
out of this authorisation, probably these were arrangements of 
his friend Nehemiah, who returned to Jerusalem a few years 
later than Ezra. This was in the exercise, of talents for ad- 
ministrntion, of which Nehemiah's memoirs furnish repeated 
instances, talents which may have been discovered or turned to 
practical account at the court of the king of Persia whom he 
served. 

The object of this volume is to examine the position, cha- 
racter, offices, and work of Samuel, the leading man in the 
second of these four pairs ; or, a& it might otherwise be stated, 
the leading man in the first pair after Moses and his assistant 
Joshua, who laid the foundations of the Jewish state. Samuel's 
importance is next to that of Moses. 

But do sufficient materials exist for such a study ? Is there 
enough known of the entire course of the history of the Old 
Testament Church, and enough of the life of this individual ? 
In answering these questions, one must remember that there is 
at present a popular method of study which assumes to itself 
the designation critical^ and bestows the title of critics upon 
those who adopt and act upon its maxims. Thus Professor 
Robertson Smith, in his work The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Churchy 2nd ed., pp. 137-8, writes to the following effect : — 
" All critics agree *' as to splitting up the narrative about Samuel 
into two accounts, which " cannot both be equally genuine, and 
there can be no doubt which js the older and the better one.'* 
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This is quoted in the meantime, not for discussion, but merely 
to make it plain what he means by critics. Again, in a passage 
which deals with topics outside those to which this volume is 
restricted, he explains how the same unequal reliability is the 
characteristic of other parts of the Bible. He says : " The 
chief case in. point upon which critics have come to a very 
definite conclusion is that of Chronicles as compared with the 

Book of Kings According to the ordinary laws of 

research, the Book of Kings is a source of the first class, and 

the Chronicles have a very secondary value The 

cases where the Chronicler flatly contradicts the Book of Kings 
are pretty numerous ; but there is not one of them where an 
impartial historical judgment will decide in favour of the latter 

account The Chronicler is no authority on any point 

that touches difference of usage between his own time and that 
of the old monarchy ; but, further, he does not hesitate to make 
material changes in the tenor of narratives that do not agree 
with his doctrine of the uniformity of religious institutions 
before and after the exile " (pp. 140, 142, 144). It is easy to 
find language in some writers who are called critics that is as 
unfounded as it is offensive to every believer. But it is better 
to confine attention to men of the highest rank among critical 
writers — men whose Christian faith need not be impugned, 
though their language, of which specimens have just beei» 
given, is to be deplored.* 



♦ For this reason I confine my quotations and observations very much to two 
personal friends whom I named in the preface, one dead and one living, i'rofefisors 
Bobertson Smith and Driver. I am often compelled to differ from them, but it is 
with reluctance and regret. Having made these quotations from Dr. Robertson 
Smith, as they show the attitude of the critical school towards Chronicles, a matter 
which scarcely comes within consideration in this volume, I may refer to what I 
reckon valuable criticism of Chronicles from a very different point of view, em- 
bracing happy illustrations of the truthfulness and accuracy of the information 
which it gives us, in the work of Professor A. van Hoonaker of Louvain, '* Le baccr- 
dooe Li^vitique." London : "Williams and Norgate, 1899. 
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Standing aloof from the body of men which is said to com- 
prehend all critics, and not attempting to plnnge into the 
boundless and tempestuous ocean of Old Testament criticism — 
in their sense of the term — ^let us receive the history of Sanrael 
as it is recorded in Scripture with faith and reverence. In the 
course of Scripture history, from Moses to Ezra, the place of 
Samuel is easily found ; and the more his work is examined the 
more interesting does it become, and the more do the several 
parts throw light on one another, and give one another mutual 
support. If a man cannot open a lockfast place, it seems more 
natural to suppose that he is using a wrong key than that his 
key is the right one, but that some ignorant or mischievous 
person has put on a wrong lock, whose wards must be wrenched 
till they break. The critics have got hold of a wrong key, or 
they have made a wrong one for themselves. It is therefore 
not wonderful that they cannot make anything satisfactory of 
the book as it lies before them. So it lay before our Lord in 
the days of His flesh. So it lay before the Apostle Paijil. So 
it lay before his beloved assistant Timothy, who from in- 
fancy hiad fed upon those Scriptures which have been given to 
God's children, and on which he was nourished by his mother 
and grandmother with the happiest results. 

The style of criticism which Dr. Robertson Smith reckoned 
convincing evidence of the existence of two discordant bodies 
of tradition which the composer or editor of the present Book 
of Samuel endeavoured to reconcile and combine is thus pre- 
sented by him at p. 130 : "A very simple case is the two-fold 
explanation of the proverb, * Is Saul also among the prophets ? ' 
(1 Sam. 10. 12 ; ibid, 19. 24.) The same proverb cannot have 
two origins, but nothing is commoner than to find two tradi- 
tions about the origin of a single saying. The compiler of the 
Book of Samuel had two such traditions before him, and 
thought it best to insert both without deciding which deserved 
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the preference. And here it may be noticed further that 
1 Sam. 19. 24 is inconsistent with 1 Sam, 16. 35, which tells us 
that Samuel never saw Saul after the death of Agag. The 
English departs from its usual fidelity when it softens this 
absolute statement and writes, * Samuel came no more to see 
Saul.' " As for the first of his instances, there is not a shred of 
evidence that the compiler thinks he is giving us two tradi- 
tions of the origin of the saying ; but he mentions two occa- 
sions on which the saying obtained wide currency, because both 
times Saul prophesied under the influence of Samuel. The 
first time was when people were surprised and perplexed at this 
singular specimen of a prophet, and they wondered who had 
trained him. But Saul did not long continue to prophesy ; 
perhaps his prophesying came to an end almost as soon as it 
began, Kke that of Eldad and Medad, recorded in Num. 11. 25 
(E.V). Long afterwards his conduct was so singular that 
people remembered what had been said, probably when they 
were young, and they repeated the saying ; and so the proverb 
which might otherwise have been forgotten obtained a new lease 
of popularity and stuck to him. Dr. Eobertson Smith's second 
proof is connected with an alleged mistranslation, which, how- 
ever, is found in the R.V. as well as in the A.V., and seems a 
good rendering of the Hebrew, " Samuel added no more to see 
Saul." Saul, no doubt, was once again in the presence of Samuel, 
in that state of excitement in which he lay naked before him. 
But in this scene Samuel was passive and not active in respect 
of Saul, so that if it is to be called an interview, it was one 
forced upon Samuel ; whereas something active, which he had 
aimed at doing, and had made an effort to do, is the natural 
interpretation of the Hebrew phrase, which could scarcely be 
translated word for word, "Samuel added not to see Saul." 
The hint that the English translation departs from its usual 
fidelity and softens the absolute statement that Samuel never 
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saw Saul after the death of Agag, is not in Dr. Robertson 
Smith's usual style. Professor H. P. Smith's comment on 
the earlier passage is, " The contradiction to 19. 23 (24 ?) 
is obvious, and shows the difference of the sources." The 
kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handhuch zum Alien Testament, 
dating from the middle of this century, at that time had the 
reputation of a standard work among the critical party, and 
Thenius was a valued contributor to the work ; nor are his 
services forgotten even now. His explanation of the clause, 
however, is that of the English Bible, " er besuchte ihn nicht 
mehr " ; with no further remark, except that in a parenthesis 
he gives the names of the older exegetisches Handhuch^ belong- 
ing to the end of the eighteenth century — ^a work certainly in 
no way prejudiced in favour of the authority of the writers of 
the Old Testament, and also of Maurer, whose commentary was 
confined to matters of grammar and of the lower criticism. 
But the critical school of the last thirty years go further than 
their predecessors. 

It is in the Book of Samuel,* and especially in the his- 
tory of Saul, where "the Septuagint sometimes helps us to 
dissect out late additions to the storv." At other times 
Dr. Robertson Smith feels guided only by internal evidence. 
Such, for example, are the two accounts of Saul's rejection by 
Samuel at Grilgal, of which one is found in 1 Sam. 16, and the 
other from 1 Sam. 13. 7 (second half) to t;. 15 (first half), to 
which chap. 10. 8 must once have formed the introduction. 
"Anyone who reads chap. 16 with care must see that the 
writer of this narrative knew nothing of an earlier rejection of 
Saul ; and, further, the Gilgal episode in chap. 13 gives no 
reasonable sense The story is unhistorical, and nothing 



* For though we are accustomed to speak of two Books of Samuel, and of Kings, 
and of Chronicl&s, yet in each of these cases the ancient Jews and the Hebrew 
Bible recognise only one book. 
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more than an early and unauthorised interpolation, as appears 
from the fact that both 13. 7b-15a, and the associated verse, 
10. 8, disclose the context of the passages in which they are 
inserted." — Eobertson Smith, pp. 133-4. The reader of this 
study of Samuel may, perhaps, come to think these confident 
statements very incorrect. A closer and calmer survey of the 
history may bring out the meaning which the critics have 
failed to discover, and the consequent evidence of the unity 
and harmony of passages which have been pronounced incon- 
sistent and destitute of reason. 

In pp. 134-7 Dr. Eobertson Smith goes into this at some 
length. Thus, p. 135 : "The main clues to this analysis are 
two. In the first place, the status of Samuel is diflFerent in 
chaps. 8 and 9 ; in the former he is acknowledged judge of 
all Israel, in the latter he is a seer of great local reputation, 
but hardly known outside of his own district." This statement 
seems to him so certain, probably so important,. that he repeats 
it substantially in the next paragraph. It is, however, an 
unsupported assertion, which closer examination shows to be 
erroneous. 

Even if Saul did not know Samuel (of which there is no 
proof), this might better be explained by the ungodly careless- 
ness of Saul or his family. But the history is surely to be read 
as indicating that Saul and his servant knew the seer, and knew 
that they were at his city, perhaps only a mile or two distant 
from their own. Saul's words to Samuel at the utmost suggest 
ignorance not of the man Samuel, but of his abode : " Tell 
me, I pray thee, where the seer's house is." If the words are 
thought to indicate ignorance of the man, it might well have 
Been pretended ignorance, assumed for a purpose. 

But it was more probably language meant to give an im- 
pression of the speaker's humility, or to gauge Samuel's feehngs 
and disposition. Moreover, how does the critical hypothesis 
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agree with the summons attributed to the same narrative in 

chap. 11, 7 — "Through all the borders of Israel 

whosoever cometh not forth after Saul and after Samuel " ? 
The easy way of escape, no doubt, is to reject the words " and 
after Samuel" as an interpolation. So on the next page 
Dr. Robertson Smith places them within brackets — anyone 
who reads many critical books becomes familiar with this style 
of argument. Even Dr. Driver, Literature of the Old Testament^ 
p. 166, discussing this subject, says in the off-hand style of the 
critics, though with more caution than some of them, " The 
notice 9. 2b = 10. 23b has been introduced in one of these pas- 
eiages from the other." Dr. H. P. Smith comments on 9. 2 : 
" The clause recurs in 10. 23, where it is entirely appropriate 
(at Saul's first appearance in public). Here it seems to have 
come in from there by a late hand." There is not a pretence 
of evidence for either of the assertions. Rather one ought to 
say that the occurrence of the clause in both passages inci- 
dentally illustrates how the so-called two narratives agree ; but 
this agreement would be fatal to the critical hypothesis, and 
the critics must get rid of the clause in one or other of the 
places in which it is found. 

Dr. Robertson Smith continues : " In the second place, 
chap. 11 presents Saul to us as still a private person. The 
messengers from Jabesh do not come specially to seek him, and 
he acts by no public authority, but on his own initiative, under 
the impulse of the Divine Spirit. But in chap. 9 " (probably a 
misprint for 10. 17-24) "he has already been made king 
amidst the acclamations of the whole nation." What a host of 
questions does Dr. Robertson Smith's assertion call forth I 
First — If those messengers did not " come specially " to seek 
Saul, did they come to seek him at all ? If they did not, 
what led them to this wholly unknown private person, whose 
description of his family and himself in this narrative is to be 
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seen in chap. 9. 21 ? Secondly. — How is it that the messengers 
came to that little town of Gibeah, which is not once named in 
the so-called older storj ? No donbt the messengers reserved 
their full liberty to do everything they could during the seven 
days of respite which the Ammonite king had conceded, " that 
they might send messengers into all the borders of Israel." 
Time, however, was extremely precious, " and they would need 
to select the most likely places. Thirdly. — Is not the sentence 
with which he supplements his argument at p. 136 purely 
imaginary, without any foundation, and with no probability of 
being true ? It runs thus : " Jabesh-Gilead was threatened by 
Nahash the Ammonite, and the messengers whom the Gileadites 
sent through the land to demand succour were everywhere 
received with tears of helpless sympathy." Fourthly. — ^What is 
meant by the contrast between acting " by no public authority, 
but on his own initiative under the impulse of the Divine 
Spirit ? " Scripture tells that " the Spirit of God came mightily 
upon Saul when he heard these words." This was the highest 
authority known in the commonwealth of Israel. The filling 
and clothing by the Spirit was that which made a man a judge 
in Israel, or proved him to be a judge. It was the very 
authority under which Gideon and Jephthah acted ; in virtue 
of which the men who did not follow them were made traitors 
to the commonwealth, and to Jehovah who was its head, and 
were therefore subjected to signal condign punishment. Saul 
therefore felt himself entitled to threaten all who did not 
follow him and Samuel with the loss of their chief worldly 
possessions. The peculiar verb in this phrase is the one 
repeatedly used of Samson in the exercise of his office as judge. 
" The Spirit of Jehovah came mightily upon him." But cer- 
tainly if Samson or Saul had been making false pretensions to 
this gift of the Spirit, they rendered themselves liable to the 
severest punishments which Jehovah, the invisible head of the 
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state, had denounced against anj who usurped the offices of 
prophet, priest, or ruler in His commonwealth. .Saul then 
acted on his right, as he was known to be the king. 

Dr. Robertson Smith proceeds (p. 135) : " According to 
the older story (a), the establishment of the kingship in Israel 
was not of man's seeking, but of God. The Hebrews were hard 
pressed by the Philistines and other foes, against whom they 
could make no head for want of organisation and a recognised 
captain." This view of the situation compels the critics to 
join the very different account which Samuel gives to the 
people before laying down his office, which they accept as just 
and true (chap. 12. 6-12, and indeed the whole chapter), to 
the other story. The only hint of any need for a king in 
chap. 9 is at t;. 16 ; and this, when it stands alone, is hard to 
reconcile with the account of Samuel and the Philistines in 
chap. 7. 2-17. Dr. Driver, in his Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment^ ascribes to it a later origin than to the first six chapters 
of the book, connecting chaps. 8, 10. 17-27^, and 12. Dr. 
Robertson Smith continues : " Only one man in Israel, the 
seer Samuel, who in this narrative appears as little known 
beyond his own district, saw by divine revelation that the 
remedy lay in the appointment of a king, and was guided to 
recognise the leader of Israel in a young man, the son of a 
Benjamite noble, who came to consult him on a trivial affair 
of lost asses. Seizing his opportunity, Samuel took Saul aside 
and anointed him king in the name of Jehovah, commanding 
him to return home and await an occasion to prove his vocation 
by deeds .... Nahash was defeated ; the Israelites knew 
that they had found a leader, and with one consent they went 
to Grilgal and made Saul king before the Lord." 

There are matters of minor inaccuracy which are excusable 
in a writer of novels, but are less suitable in a historical critic. 
Such are the representation of Saul's father as a Benjamite 
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noble, while Saul's own account is very different ; and of 
Samuel's calm and well-regulated dealing, in a new and very 
difficult matter, as if it had been seizing his opportunity. But, 
as formerly, one is led to ask some questions on this statement. 
First — How was it that a large company (there were about 
thirty guests who had been invited) came to the feast at which 
Samuel anointed Saul to be king, if this seer did not occupy a 
commanding position far beyond his own district ? Secondly, — 
How did this seer come to sacrifice and hold a great sacrificial 
feast in the city, as everyone there knew he was going to do, 
the very day that he returned to his own house from some 
outside occupation of which this chapter tells nothing, unless 
he was recognised as a priest as well as a prophet ? This 
question is the more to be pressed, because of the novel step 
he took when he anointed Saul. The A.V. says " a vial of oil," 
but the R.V. is more exact (as again it is in the similar passage, 
1 Kings 1. 39), '' the vial of oil." Did this seer, little known 
beyond his own district, carry about with him a bottle of oil 
for anointing people, and was he on the outlook for a king ? 
Or was this the vial of oil belonging to the tabernacle, with 
which the high priests had been anointed ? and modifying this, 
did the little-known seer inaugurate the practice of anointing 
the kings ? Thirdly, — It was a common experience with pro- 
phets not to have any honour in their own country. Let it, 
however, be supposed that Samuel was a seer of great local 
reputation, though scarcely known out of his own district. 
How was he able to make the whole Twelve Tribes take part, 
heartily and unanimously, in a revolution in their constitution, 
from an easy patriarchal administration which had left every 
man to do that which was right in his own eyes, to a stiff 
monarchy like that of the surrounding nations ? And how did 
he succeed in bringing them to confer this new honour and 
authority on one so unlikely as Saul, on the strength of a single 
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happy exploit ? Fourthly, — How did Saul contrive to send his 
messengers, with the divided oxen, throughout all the borders 
of Israel ? This was what the men of Jabesh-Gilead planned 
to do (the trifling difference of prepositions, "unto" and 
"throughout," chap. 11. 3 and 7, is only in the English 
Versions), but which there is no reason to think that they 
actually did. And how came this summons by Saul to follow 
him, especially if one adopts the critical advice to expunge the 
name of Samuel, which stands along with Saul's, to meet with 
such a response that they came out as one man ? Fifthly, — 
Nor does it appear that the critic takes account of things in 
chaps. 9 and 10, which are far from favouring his hypothesis. 
Thus (1) Saul is not appointed only, one might say not chiefly, 
to save Jehovah's people out of the hand of the Philistines 
(chap. 9. 16), but (v. 17) to " have authority over My people 
Israel." The peculiar verb here used, HXJ^, suggests that the 
most prominent idea connected with his appointment was such 
civil control as Samuel had exercised, according to chap. 7, and 
the want of which in the administration of his sons had 
embittered the feelings of the people (chap. 8. 1-5). These, 
however, are passages relegated by the critics to another writer. 
(2) He takes no notice at all of the very important command 
in chap. 10. 8, " And thou shalt go down before me to Gilgal ; 
and, behold, I will come down unto thee, to offer burnt offer- 
ings and to sacrifice sacrifices of peace offerings : seven days 
shait thou tarry, till I come unto thee, and show thee what 
thou shalt do." This silence is the more noteworthy, because 
he quotes from the preceding verse how Saul should " do as 
occasion serve thee ; for God is with thee." And so v. 8 
makes it manifest that this acting of Saul was not to be 
without reference to Samuel, nor independently of him. (3) 
He gives no hint of an explanation why Samuel proposed 
(chap. 11. 14, 15) that the people should go to Gilgal, and 
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renew the kingdom there, and how it happened that all the 
people did renew it before Jehovah. For anything that the 
critical hypothesis teaches, they might as well have done so 
on the battlefield, after the victory over Nahash. It was there, 
according to the history given in the Book of Samuel, that the 
people said to Samuel, '^ Who is he that said. Shall Saul reign 
over us ? Bring the men, that we may put them to death." 
Then Saul interposed with the words, ^' There shall not a man 
be put to death this day ; for to-day Jehovah hath wrought 
salvation in Israel." If the critics are right in denying that the 
passages in which Gilgal is mentioned, such as chap. 10. 8^ 
belong to the older account, one is puzzled by the abrupt 
mention of Gilgal here, without reason or explanation. Dr. 
H. P. Smith comments on chap. 10. 8 thus : " That the verse 
does not belong to the original narrative should be evident. 
It flatly contradicts the preceding command to Saul, to act 
according to his own judgment and the leadings of Providence. 
It evidently prepares for the paragraph 13. 8-15, which also 
is an intemiption to the flow of the narrative." All this mass 
of assertion wUl be best dealt with by a plain exposition of 
the passages in their natural position and connexion. 

Dr. Robertson Smith proceeds (p. 136) : " In the second 
account (b) all this vivid concrete picture disappears, and we 
find in its place a meagre skeleton of narrative only just 
sufficient to support an exposition, in the form of speeches,"*^ 
of the author's judgment upon the Hebrew kingship as an 
institution not strictly compatible with the ideal of Jehovah's 
sovereignty in Israel." The comparative vividness of the 
painting and the comparative value of the speeches may be 
a matter of taste, open to dispute. Some readers may find 
most vividness in the dramatic representation by successive 

S 1311 * ^®* chap. 9. 1—10. 16 is full of speeches. 

B 
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speeches; the callous indifference of the people to Samners 
claims npon them ; the tender reply of Jehovah to SamneUs 
prayers; the faithfulness with which Samuel spoke to the 
people about their sin, as he obeyed the Divine communica- 
tion made to him in the way he had already acted many a 
time among them (see chap. 3. 19-21, and see his dealings 
with Eli) ; the sharp-cut representation of the election of 
Saul by lot, of SamueUs recommendation of him, and of the 
response made by the people. 

Having asserted that in this document the Hebrew king- 
ship is an institution not strictly compatible with the ideal 
of Jehovah's sovereignty in Israel, he describes how " Samuel 
remonstrates, but is divinely instructed to grant their wish, 
after warning them that to seek a human king is to depart 
from Jehovah, and that they will repent too late of their 
disobedience, when they experience the heavy hand of des- 
potism," etc. This statement too will be afterwards corrected 
by a straightforward exposition. In the meantime it is enough 
to make the counter-afSrmation that Samuel never asserted 
"that to seek a human king is to depart from Jehovah." 
If he had asserted this, he must have refused to have any- 
thing to do with the proceeding. What he actually did was 
this : he pointed out alarming difficulties in their proceedings, 
arising out of the spirit in which they were acting; and he 
may also have felt in his own spirit that he was insulted, 
and that Jehovah had been deeply wronged in the treatment 
of His servant. 

The study of Samuel's life and times, interesting in itself, 
will become more so when it is understood in what direction 
the present-day criticism has interfered with the conceptions 
which arise in the minds of ordinary readers of the Bible. 
Perhaps three or four things in it may have already struck 
them. 
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First — ^The critical spirit is unwilling to look at Scripture 
as a connected whole, as the authoritative message from Gk)d 
to man in respect of the way of salvation, harmoniously 
opening up more and more till it reaches perfection in our 
Lord Jesus Christ — that is, in the gospels and other writings 
of His companions and servants. A critic takes up a single 
book, isolates it, or even tears it into fragments, which he 
assigns to different imaginary writers, who are said to be 
unconnected, and often at variance with one another. This 
is considered to be scientific treatment of the book, perhaps 
as a botanist tears a flower to pieces and concentrates his 
attention on some of the fragments which he holds in his 
hands. By all means examine Scripture with concentrated 
attention, but as a living whole ; comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual, and understanding that there is a great deal 
in each individual passage which refers back to earlier por- 
tions of the revelation, sometimes more distinctly, sometimes 
less so. 

Secondly. — In breaking up the Books of Scripture into the 
compositions of this and that imaginary author (which they 
may feel entitled to do for a working hypothesis on their 
own responsibility), they are apt to refuse to admit that 
such references exist as the reader is apt on his part to 
produce. In the Pentateuch, for instance, this paragraph or 
sentence is said to be written by the Elohist, this by the 
Jehovist, this by the Deuteronomist, and this by the priestly 
editor ; these being the more important, while there may be 
many more, less important or more dubious. All these 
imaginary authors have dates assigned to them later, usually 
much later, than the times of Samuel ; although it is con- 
ceded that perhaps traditions had floated in the minds of 
the people, some of which may possibly have been earlier 
reduced to writing. Following on this mass of suppositions 

B 2 
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there are Deuteronomic redactions of Joshqa and Judges, 
which are necessarily held to be later than Deuteronomy 
itself. Now, as the antiquity of these books is denied, pro- 
bably by all the schools of critics, objection is made to any 
reference back from the times of Samuel to those books. 
This objection cannot be sustained. In trials in our civil 
courts there are often scientific witnesses on certain points, 
there are experts, witnesses who state their opinion of matters 
brought into court, say as to the authenticity and credibility 
of certain documents. But it is not the witnesses who decide 
these points, not even those who are experts, as these critics 
often loftily claim to be. It is the jury who have to deter- 
mine the weight to be attached to the opinions of the wit- 
nesses ; and in those public trials it is often the opinion of 
experts which is handled with greatest severity by the good 
common sense of those who take cognisance of it. Applying 
this to the case in hand, it is the Church of God, in its 
widest sense, which is the jury, like " the twelve tribes scattered 
abroad," or " the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, etc., 
elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ," to whom the epistles of the apostles 
James and Peter are addressed. The supreme judge is the 
Spirit of God, He by whom holy men were moved when they 
brought to us the Holy Scriptures. This Word is to judge 
us at the last day ; and we cannot be too reverent, as well 
as loving and intelligent, when we handle it as critics — that 
is, as judges. 

Thirdly. — ^Very much of this criticism is purely subjective. 
A critic thinks and feels that so and so is the case, and h^ 
lays it down as a fact that this or that chapter or verse or 
clause or word is an interpolation, or has been altered from 
what he feels that the author must have written. And this 
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explains the division which Dr. Robertson Smith thought 
himself entitled or required to make between what he called 
the vivid pictures in the concrete older story and the second 
account with its meagre skeleton of naiTative, only just 
suflBcient to support an exposition in the form of speeches. 
Students of the criticism of the Pentateuch are familiar with 
this subjective process. P is the history reduced to a skeleton, 
very much names and numbers and genealogies ; and after- 
wards, the formal prescriptions of the priestly code. JE is 
the very different writing of a prophetical narrator, who has 
had the advantage of using two writers, whom he might 
choose between or might combine, J and E. Nobody ever 
heard of these writers till this recent critical process began. 
No trace of them, or of their works, is to be found except in 
the ingenious minds of these critics, whose learning, labour, 
and acuteness have enabled them to discover what they con- 
sider differences of style and language, etc. And sustained 
effort is necessary to work one's way through their lists of 
words and phrases and other discriminating marks. The 
critics allege in reply, that similar lists are made out on the 
other side ; but they overlook the essential difference in the 
two classes of lists. Those made by the critics are a part 
of their persistent reasoning in a circle : they infer the exist- 
ence of these authors from the lists which critics have com- 
piled ; and then, assuming that these imaginary authors exist, 
they point for confirmation to these same lists. Those students 
who object to the critical processes and results are content 
to accept the traditional belief of the whole Jewish nation, 
so far as it can be traced backward in the history of the 
nation, and then forward, which was unanimously accepted, 
preserved, and transmitted; till in recent times the philo- 
sophical speculations of Jews who have more or less boldly 
broken away from the faith of their fathers have led them 
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to abandon the testimony which the Synagogue had handed 
over to the Christian Church, by whom it was received with- 
out hesitation. And students whose position is that they 
accept this unvarying tradition, at all events in its main 
and fixed teaching, until cogent reasons such as they have 
not yet met with shall induce them to give it up, rightly 
call attention to the fact that words and phrases and ideas 
run in a stream from the pages of those who have the repu- 
tation of being the original writers. And they trace the 
effects of this in the history, as it is recorded in narratives 
which have every appearance of verisimilitude, notwithstanding 
what the critics assert of contradictions and errors. 

Fourthly, — It is this philosophical speculation which has 
bred the criticism to which we object. For practically it 
may be said to have begun with a man of pre-eminent mental 
power, Spinoza, the Jewish Pantheist, and, of course. Pan- 
theists and Deists have adopted it, and they have worked 
it out with learning and skill and patience. The taste and 
earnestness and beauty with which these gossamer speculations 
have been set forth, in strong contrast to the vulgar style 
of the assaults upon Scripture which had been adopted by 
infidels at an earlier time, have certainly made an impression 
on many whose Christianity ought not to be impeached, like 
the two present-day divines of our own country who have 
been repeatedly named in this sketch. Nevertheless they 
have done themselves injury by attaching themselves to that 
critical school ; and while endeavouring to keep clear of its 
anti-Christian elements, their endeavour really enervates the 
strength of the criticism which rejects supernatural religion. 
After all, some of these Christian critics grieve their fellow 
Christians by their language about the writers of Scripture, 
and even about our Lord's knowledge. And it is poor 
literary criticism which breaks up a narrative, apportioning 
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it among different writers, because more than one motive is 
represented as at work in one and the same action, each 
motive that is mentioned being held to be evidence of a 
different author. This supposed reason leads them to recog- 
nise two independent accounts of Saul being made king : 
the one, direct from God, to provide Israel with a leader 
against the Philistines ; the other, to show how Israel invaded 
the sovereign rights of Jehovah by resolving to have an 
earthly king of their own, like the nations, and how Samuel 
exposed the sin and danger of the course they were taking. 
In the criticism of the Pentateuch there has been a good 
deal of this. No example is more familiar than the narrative 
of the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; as if there 
was any difficulty in understanding how these Levites and 
Reubenites, who encamped next to one another while they 
pitched their tents in the wilderness, might air their griev- 
ances against Moses to one another, and combine against him ; 
though all the time Korah and his associates thought chiefly 
of the priestly office which they coveted, while the Reubenites 
thought more of rule in the congregation, to which the 
children of Jacob's eldest son may have considered that they 
had a peculiar claim. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

EELATIONSHIP OF SAMUEL AND DAVID TO MOSES AND JOSHUA. 

IT has been already noticed that the history of the Old 
Testament Church advances, making continual progress, 
yet not at a . uniform rate : there are remarkable epochs, and 
one observes how the progress stands connected with four pairs 
of men, in accordance with the overwhelming influence assigned 
to human personality in the entire history of the Church of 
God. The first of these pairs had been the founder, Moses, 
and his servant or assistant, Joshua. What then had been 
taking place between their time and that of the second pair, 
Samuel and David ? The information which we have on this 
point is derived almost exclusively from the Book of Judges. 
The Apostle writes that " By the Law is the knowledge of sin," 
and that " The Law entered that the offence might abound." 
The Book of Judges is a singular record of Israel's sinning 
against Jehovah and of His interposing to save them. Apart 
from these cardinal topics, however, the book gives many 
pictures of the condition of Israel, politically, socially, morally ; 
not to speak of many curious questions about its arrangement, 
chronological or otherwise, which need not be discussed here. 
There was much evil in many respects. For Joshua and his 
fellow-workers had not only set up the tabernacle at Shiloh ; 
they had aimed at establishing the institutions of Moses 
throughout the Twelve Tribes, over the whole extent of the 
land of Canaan. The sad form of expression frequently recurs, 
*' The children of Israel did that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah " ; and a general statement at the beginning makes it 
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plain that the writer wished his readers carefully to notice this. 
And it will afterwards be noted that there was a stricter party, 
as there was a laxer party, among those who had to face the 
difficult problem of reducing the theoretical teaching of Moses 
and Joshua to practice. Yet it would be a serious mistake to 
suppose that things were always and altogether bad. The 
history may more justly be compared with the records of a 
hospital, which tell of all the medical and surgical cases, without 
telling anything of the patients after they have been dismissed 
as cured. All that is habitually recorded is that the land had 
rest for a certain term of years. 

It is also to be observed that while the grace of God in 
Israel ran along the three channels of prophecy, priesthood, 
and magistracy, there is extremely little said of the first two, 
attention being directed almost exclusively to the class of rulers, 
whose technical name. Judges, has been given to the book. 
Some of these judges were especially distinguished as warriors, 
saving Israel from the invaders who oppressed them ; yet of at 
least one or two ^e never read that they were engaged in war ; 
all their work, so far as known to us, was purely civil. Of this 
latter class one of the most conspicuous is Tola, who rose up to 
save Israel after the fall and death of Abimelech, who had 
usurped the office of king after the death of that great judge, 
his father, Gideon. It is also to be noted that the earlier 
judges, Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Barak with Deborah, and 
Gideon, rose up and saved Israel by some noble victory over 
an oppressing enemy ;, the land then enjoyed rest, which is 
not connected with the name of that individual judge. The 
beginnings of a transition, however, appear in a slightly altered 
formula in the history of the last of these. " The land had 
rest forty years in the days of Gideon." In Gideon's days, 
then, a change was coming over the thoughts and feelings of 
the people. " The men of Israel said unto Gideon, Rule thou 
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over ns, both thou and thy son, and thy son's son also : for 
thou hast saved us out of the hand of Midian. And Gideon 
said unto them, I will not rule over you, neither shall my son 
rule over you : Jehovah shall rule over you." His unworthy 
son, Abimelech, however, did usurp the post, with the title of 
king, and held it for three years. From that time forward the 
position of the judges seems to have become firmer, and their 
authority more consolidated ; and thenceforward the length of 
their several administrations is given. The most singular case 
is that of Samson, the last named in the Book of Judges : it 
might even be styled anomalous. For he also had a definite 
term of administration ; yet through his whole lifetime he 
never achieved independence for his country : " He judged 
Israel in the days of the Philistines twenty years." 

There is another marked peculiarity which concerns the two 
last judges, Eli and Samuel, that for their history, and for 
their very names, one must go outside the Book of Judges to 
that other which is named the Book of Samuel. Yet, the 
distinctive characteristics of the two books are well marked 
and recognised on all hands. Whatever be the explanation of 
the fact, this transition from the one book to the other, in order 
to complete the history of the Judges, is undeniable. And there 
is a parallel to this in the history of the next great personage, 
David. To complete David's history the reader needs to pass 
from the Book of Samuel to the Book of Kings, though these 
two books are as thoroughly distinguished as are the Books of 
Judges and Samuel. 

There is not much said on the subject of the guidance from 
God which the Judges enjoyed in their official actings. Of 
three judges it is expressly recorded that the Spirit of Jehovah 
was upon them(Judg. 3. 10 ; 6. 34 ; 11. 29) ; and of Samson 
much the same is said. No doubt Barak received special 
direction through the prophetess Deborah, who singularly was 
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his partner in judging the people ; in fact, he refused to go 
out to fight unless she would go with him. It is a probable 
conjecture that the judge had the right to consult God by 
means of the Urim of the high priest ; since Moses, when con- 
stituting Joshua his successor, had promised him this assistance. 
Moreover, at the time when the line of judges does not seem yet 
to have begun, the Urim were consulted so by the assembled 
congregation (Judg. 1. 1 ; 20. 18, 23, 27-29). And there are 
occasionally similar accounts of Saul and David. Especially in 
the time of Saul's final rejection, it is written that " Jehovah 
answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by 
prophets " (1 Sam. 28. 6). * 

The Jtidges, then, are the prominent persons in the book 
which bears their name. The grace of God was seen working 
on behalf of Israel also by means of both the prophets and the 
priests, though less prominently. For not less truly the grace 
of God is to be traced in the quiet labours of these men further- 
ing the unity and progress of His people. 

Of prophetic working we have examples in Deborah (see 
especially chap. 4. 4) ; in the prophet at chap. 6. 8-10, who 
came with a message of rebuke to his people, before Gideon was 
raised up to save them ; presumably also in a prophet bringing 
a similar message before Jephthah was raised up (chap. 10. 
10-14). The only one of these who is named is Deborah, and 
she was also gifted as a sacred poetess, in which respect she pre- 
pared the way for Samuel's mother, Hannah (1 Sam. 2. 1-10). 



* There are five chapters in the Book of Judges after the account of Samson's 
death, which ends chap. 16. But several considerations combine to show that these 
chapters form an appendix, the history of matters dating from a time when jadges 
had not yet arisen in Israel. The reader who wishes to follow the chronological 
order may have some doubts how he is to proceed. Bat he can scarcely doubt that 
having read this appendix as an earlier part of the history, he ought to advance at 
once from the narrative of Samson's death to the beginning of the Book of Samuel, 
where he finds Eli filling the two ofiices of judge and high priest, for some unknown 
reason both having been placed in his hands. 
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For this reason Hannah also may be reckoned among those 
prophetic workers. Beyond all doubt the chapter in Samuel 
just quoted bears witness to the continuance of prophets in 
Israel (vv. 27-36) ; once more there is a man of God whose 
name has been withheld — ^the messenger of wrath to Eli's 
house. 

In addition to those means of grace there was the tabemaxile 
of Jehovali and the priestly office in the line of Aaron through 
the whole time of the judges. Aaron's son Eleazar had entered 
on his high-priestly office before the death of Moses, and had 
been expressly associated by Moses with Joshua in the task 
of arranging the tribes and apportioning the land of Canaan 
among them. Further, it may be said that a place was found 
for the tabernacle at Shiloh (Josh. 18. 1), where the priests of 
the house of Aaron exercised their functions, as the following 
chapters of the Book of Samuel testify. In the Book of Judges, 
however, very little is said of them. Probably the high priest 
directed the expeditions of the tribes against the Canaanites, 
by answers which he received from God (chap. 1. 2). This 
was certainly so when Eleazar's son Phinehas and the ark of God 
were with the tribes in the civil war with Benjamin (chap. 20. 
18, 23, 26-28. See also the reference to, not a feast, but, 
as in the R.V. margin, " The feasc of Jehovah from year to 
year in Shiloh," chap. 21. 19-21). It is the same state of 
matters with the priesthood and the tabernacle which appears 
in the many incidental notices in 1 Sam. 1 — 4. The taber- 
nacle is at Shiloh ; and all Israel, from Dan to Beer-sheba, 
come up to Shiloh, where the " solemn feasts " of Jehovah, that 
is. His tri/stSj are held year by year, and all is under the 
direction of the aged priest Eli, assisted by his two sons. There 
has never been put forward any reasonable ground for doubting 
that the arrangements made by Joshua and Eleazar had sub- 
sisted all this time. And if the influence of the priesthood 
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during the time of the Judges had been feeble, or if the* 
personal character of the men had failed to command respect, 
as has been conjectured, this adds to the evidence of the 
strong hold of these institutions on the commonwealth of the 
Twelve Tribes. 

And yet there are one or two particulars mentioned in these 
four chapters which suggest that, while essentially everything 
had been kept up as at the beginning, still there were those 
movements which are inseparable from the existence of real 
life, such as a true history records. There was, in short, a 
tendency towards certain minor additions or developments, all 
of which indicate increasing firmness in the institutions of 
worship, analogous to those which have been noted in the insti- 
tutions of civil government. Thus — ' 

First — The only startling particular is a change in the high- 
priestly line. True, it continued within the limits of the house 
of Aaron, as the Law required ; but it had passed from the 
family of his elder son Eleazar into that of his yoimger son 
Ithamar, from whom, however, it afterwards reverted to the 
family of Eleazar in the course of the reigns of David and 
Solomon. Absolutely nothing is known of the circumstances 
of this change, or of the reasons which led to it. Eleazar's 
line may have lain under some ceremonial defilement, or per- 
haps moral unfitness ; or the change may have formed a part 
of one of those social or political convulsions to which the 
period of the Judges was exposed. The date of its occurrence 
being entirely unknown, it is vain to speculate as to whether 
Eli was the first high priest of his line, or whether he suc- 
ceeded to his oflSce by quiet inheritance. This much may be 
said, that his own sons were as unfit to be priests as any men 
can be imagined to have been ; and yet, though men abhorred 
or contemned the offering of Jehovah in the hands of such 
priests as those were, and knew that a prophet had denounced 
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the judgments of Jehovah upon that vile priestly house, there 
is, nevertheless, no evidence of their hold upon their oflSce being 
loosened or endangered among the people. When Eli is first 
mentioned, the historian can scarcely be said to introduce him 
to his i*eaders : rather he makes a mere allusion to Eli, as to a 
man sufl&ciently well known. Even when we read chap. 1. 9, 
that '^ Eli the priest sat upon his seat by the door-post of the 
temple of Jehovah," no explanation is vouchsafed whether this 
seat was an honour which had come to be conferred upon the 
high-priest, or whether it belonged to Eli in virtue of his 
uniting the oflSces of high-priest and judge, or whether it was 
merely a becoming attention reverently paid to his extreme old 
age, since he died at the age of ninety-eight. 

Secondly. — From a theological point of view there is one 
indication of advance, for it is in this chapter that the title is 
first used, " Jehovah of hosts " (chaps. 1. 3, 11; 4. 4; adopted in 
2 Sam. 6. 10; 6. 2, 18; 7. 8, 26, 27). This marks a change ; for 
the title, of whose use we have no knowledge previously, from 
this time forward becomes very common. Except these in- 
stances in Samuel, just mentioned, it is rare in the historical 
books ; that is to say, in Chronicles only in three passages, 
parallel to three in Samuel, and never in Kings, except in the 
section which gives the history of Elijah and Elisha. On the 
other hand, Isaiah uses it at chaps. 37. 16, 32; 39. 5; whereas it 
is wanting in the parallel passages in Kings. It occurs very 
frequently in his book from first to last, and often in the other 
prophets, except Ezekiel, Daniel (whose book does not stand 
among the prophets in the Jewish Scriptures), Joel, Obadiah, 
and Jonah. As to the meaning of this title of God, for our 
present purpose it is unnecessary to determine whether the 
hosts are the earthly hosts of Israel or the heavenly hosts ; and 
if the latter, whether inanimate or animate — namely, the stars or 
the angels. It may be plausibly maintained that it was a title 
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which Israel had learned through their frequent experiences in 
the period of the Judges, the sudden and striking cases of the 
salvation of Jehovah granted to them by these judges whom He 
had raised up. The whole conception might indeed have sent 
its roots down as far back as to that mysterious appearance to 
Joshua, when his mind was engrossed with its thoughts about 
the taking of Jericho, when the man with the drawn sword 
standing over against him said, "Nay, but as captain of 
Jehovah's host am I now come " (Josh. 5. 13-15). 

Thirdly, — There is a tendency towards a fixed and settled 
state of the house of Jehovah at Shiloh. In truth it was not 
much of a house in the modern sense of the word — ^it was a 
mere tent constructed by Moses in the wilderness, so as to 
stand in obvious relation to the tents of the children of Israel, 
which together formed their camp.* 

As explained in the footnote, this was the place of appointed 
meieting between Jehovah and His people, where they held 
tryst. In the later books the name " House of Jehovah " be- 
comes very common ; but it is found only thrice in the Penta- 
teuch (Exod. 23. 19 and 34. 26 ; Deut. 23. 18 (v. 19 in Heb.)).t 
It also occurs thrice in these opening chapters of Samuel, as 
they give some account of the worship at Shiloh (chap. 1. 7, 24; 
3. 15). There is the commencement of a transition from a 
simple tent to a fixed dwelling, that is, from curtains to a house 

♦ Its name, which occurs with great frequency in the books of Exodus/Leviticus, 
and Numbers, is very unsuccessfully translated in the A.V. ''tabernacle of the 
congreRation '* ; it is much better in the R.V., *• tent of meeting." But the Revisers 
shrank from using an old English word which has largely gone out of use, else they 
might have had a translation singularly happy on account of both its compactness 
and its precision, the try sting tent,' and at the same time, by a piece of rare good 
fortune, they would have secured the word " tryst " to represent a Hebrew word 
which has perhaps occasioned more perplexity to translators than any other. They 
have followed the A.V. in the main, rendering it by " congregation," " synagogue," 
"time," "set time," "season," "due season," "appointed season," "assembly," 
"meeting," ** solemn meeting," " time appointed," " appointed season," "feast," " set 
feast," * solemn feast," " solemn day," " solemnity." 

t Compare, however, in the history of Jacob's vow, " the house of God," twice 
(Gen. 28. 17, 22). 
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in our sense of the word, as David pubs it in 2 Sam. 7. 1-6 ; 
for mention is made of a doorpost beside which Eli sat upon 
his seat, and also little Samnel opened the doors of the house. 
And still more marked is the use for the first and second time 
in chaps. 1. 9 and 3. 8 of a Hebrew word which is habitually 
translated " temple," though also " palace." Nothing is known 
to us which warrants the conjecture that the tabernacle of 
meeting, or trysting tent, set up by Joshua at Shiloh did not 
continue there throughout the period of the Judges, and so on 
to Eli's time. A fixed and well-known place for the house of 
Jehovah is plainly suggested by the language of even that 
wandering Levite in Judg. 19. 18, and it is plain, from the nar- 
rative in Judg. 20. 26-28, that the ark had been removed to 
Beth-el attended by its keeper, the high-priest Phinehas, in 
order the better to wait upon the tribes as they had gone forth 
to the civil war with Benjamin.* 

There certainly had been in some sense a choice of Shiloh 
by Jehovah (see Psalm 78. 60) ; otherwise the whole congr^ation 
of Israel, with Joshua and Eleazar at their head, would scarcely 
have assembled there and set up the trysting tent with the ark. 
Yet, on the other hand, the prophetic books draw a broad dis- 
tinction between the unsettledness of the position of the ark 
at Shiloh and the permanence of the settlement at Jerusalem, 
which city Jehovah chose to be His rest for ever. 

However, even a tenant at will, or an occupant on suffer- 
ance, feels that every year he is permitted to stay still where he 
is, is something in his favour, and he comes to hope, or even to 
expect, that he will not be disturbed ; and so it would seem 
that doors and doorposts came to be added. 

Besides, there are two expressions which deserve to be 
noticed in this connexion. The first occurs in the message of 



* This fact is somewhat ohscured in the rendering of the A.V. in chap. 20, 1S« 2G ; 
the true renderinf? is " fieth'Cl/' as in the B.V., not "bouse of God.* 



>» 
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the unnamed prophet to Eli (chap. 2. 29 and 32), when the 
house of God is named by him " my habitation," a term which 
Moses had applied to God's habitation in heaven (Deut. 26. 15), 
as there are besides one or two instances of the use of it in the 
Psalms. Solomon also has similar expressions in his dedication 
services (1 Kings 8. 13), " I have surely built thee a house to 
dwell in, a settled place for thee to abide in for ever," not 
indeed using this word, yet others which show bow familiar the 
idea was to Israelites in the early part of his reign.* 

Passing from this exquisitely beautiful and appropriate 
term for the habitation of Jehovah, which the Twelve Tribes 
were beginning to hope might be permanently fixed at Shiloh, 
there is a verb deserving of attention used by the widow of 
Phinehas, Eli's son, as she expired in shame and sorrow 
(chap. 4, 21, 22): "The glory is departed from Israel, for the 
ark of God is taken." Literally it is, " The glory is gone into 
exile from Israel." To her and to all true Israelites the glory 



* Dr. Driver, in his notes on the Hebrew text of Samuel, remarks on v, 29, that 
the word, "except in the late passage 2 Chron. S6. 15. hardly occurs in prose." 
Suppose this to be so, it must be by excluding the use of it in Deut. 26. 15 ; Jer. 26. SO; 
and Zech. 2. 13 (in the Hebrew, 17), all used of the habitation of Jehorah. Or if it 
be alleged that these prophetic passages are not prose, but poetry, may not the 
same be alleged of this prophecy ? He also rejects the locative sense "in my habi- 
tation," and says it must be " to my habitation." He admits '* exceptions to what 
has been said may be found in M.T. (that is, the Massoretic text), but they are very 
rare." In the meantime, one may seek shelter from the critics very comfortably 
under these exceptions ; not foi^etting, however, that the translation which he pro- 
nounces necessary, " which I have commanded to my habitation," yields a very good 
sense. For both these reasons it seems a pity that he should have committed him- 
self to the opinion that the word for habitation here " does not admit of being con- 
strued in accordance with the ordinary rules of Hebrew syntax." Many regret the 
readiness with which the critics indulge in conjectural emendations of the text ; 
but when the suspected word occurs a second time within four verses, and 
Dr. Driver can only say " Another corrupt passage," though he has been unable to 
sugsest a plausible emendation either time, this regret becomes the greater. 
Besides, it must be remembered that the feminine form of Uie noun is used of the 
dwelling place of Jehovah (Ps. 76. 2), and of Jehovah Himself as the dwelling-place 
of His people (Deut. S3. 27). See the word also at Zeph. 8. 7. If these passages 
from the prophets are set aside as being poetry and not prose, I ask why, on 
the same principle, should not also the prophet's message to Eli be described 
as poetry? 

S 1311. n 
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and the ark were inseparable. This was not a mere movement 
of the ark from one spot to another, where the holy tent might 
be pitched anew. No I The ark lost its habitation at Shiloh, 
and it went into exile and became a homeless outcast. This 
was a fact, sad and perplexing, which Samuel well understood 
and felt deeply, as was proved by his conduct when he came to 
act as head of the people. 

There is clear evidence of the hold which the worship at 
Shiloh had on the entire people of Israel. The period of the 
Judges, therefore, is not to be reckoned as simply a period of 
disintegration, though no doubt there were influences working 
strongly in this direction. If it had been, there could nob 
have subsisted that strong sense of unity which is expressed, 
not only throughout the frightful civil war waged against Ben- 
jamin by the other tribes somewhere towards the beginning of 
this period, but also in the descriptions of the state of matters 
in the time of Eli's old age, certainly not a time in which such 
enthusiasm could have been generated. In spite of the grossly 
ungodly and immoral conduct of Eli*s sons, "All Israel " came 
regularly to worship at the sanctuary in Shiloh (1 Sam. 2. 14, 
22-24, 28, 29); and "All this people" are there described as 
" the people of Jehovah." And Samuel was recognised by all 
Israel as established to be a prophet, and his word came to all 
Israel (3. 20; 4. 1). Other examples, at a later period in Samuel's 
life, may be found in chaps. 7. 2, 3, 5; 8. 4; 9. 20; 10. 17-20; 
11. 12-15. There is one phrase which imparts emphasis to 
what the careful reader observes of the completeness and unity 
of the people described as " All Israel," when the additional 
words come in, " from Dan even to Beer-sheba." Beer-sheba 
was on the edge of the great southern wilderness, as one went 
towards Egypt ; it had been probably the favourite residence 
of the patriarchs with their flocks and herds. Dan, on the 
other hand, was in the extreme north, a town captured by the 
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boldness and valour of the tribe of Dan, and named anew after 
their father ; the record of the exploit is preserved in Judg. 18. 
The phrase " All Israel, from Dan even to Beer-sheba," is found 
in the narrative of the great civil war (Judg. 20. 1) ; and it 
reappears in this description of the universal acknowledgment 
of Samuel's right to be received as the appointed prophet of 
Jehovah to the entire people (chap. 3. 20). In the history of 
Samuel's pupil, King David, under whom Israel became tho- 
roughly welded together into a strong nation, the phrase occurs 
four times (2 Sam. 3. 10; 17. 11; 24. 2, 15) ; also once in the 
earlier part of Solomon's reign (1 Kings 4. 25 (5. 5 in Heb.)). 
Afterwards it never occurs, probably on account of the people 
losing their unity by being torn asunder and formed into two 
rival kingdoms. Yet there is one notable exception in 
2 Chron. 30. 5, describing the invitation sent out by Hezekiah 
and his princes, so that the Twelve Tribes might reunite them- 
selves at the Passover. Perhaps one might infer that in the 
meantime the phrase had passed almost entirely into disuse; 
since here and in 1 Chron. 21. 2 (the equivalent of 2 Sam. 24. 2), 
the writer, in a confessedly late age, has inverted the order of 
words in the expression, and begins with the kingdom of Judah, 
writing, " from Beer-sheba even unto Dan." 

And it must not be forgotten that the naming of these two 
extreme points in the land of Israel is the more remarkable 
when they are used to bring out the unity of all Israel ; be- 
cause in themselves Dan and Beer-sheba had become more or 
less centres of disunion. So far as Dan is concerned, this is 
stated very strongly in Judg. 18. 30, 31. Micah's graven image 
had been set up there, and its ministers " became priests to the 
tribe of Dan," all the time that the house of Q-od was in 
Shiloh. Dan and Beer-sheba are brought together in Amos 8. 
14, in such a way as to show that the prophet regarded them 
as outstanding sources of mischief to true religion. It is to be 

c 2 
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feared that these places were not the only sources of such mis- 
chief, since even such an admirable judge as Gideon ensnared 
his own family and all Israel by the ephod which he put in 
his city Ophrah (Judg. 8. 27). Yet in spite of all these 
temptations, " All Israel, from Dan even to Beer-sheba," came 
up to worship at Shiloh, and knew and acknowledged Samuel's 
claims. 

Such a hopeful religious condition would have been impos- 
sible in Israel had there not been a great deal of spiritual good 
accomplished in the days of the Judges. Probably the evil 
that was done is brought out vividly, so as to impress the 
reader with the need for the successive judges whom Jehovah 
raised up to save Israel. And, since they did save Israel, this 
may be held to imply that the long periods of rest, more or 
less directly under the guardianship of these judges, were times 
of revival and spiritual refreshment, whose character might 
be analogous to the time under Samuel which is described in 
1 Sam. 7. Such an opinion will be confirmed by a careful study 
of this singular Book of Judges. It is not necessary to enter on 
a discussion of various curious questions which it suggests to 
the reader. But, on the face of the narrative, it is obvious that 
it brings into view four crises, when the spirit of Jehovah came 
upon, or as it is sometimes expressed, clothed himself with, 
certain men whom Jehovah raised up to save Israel ; namely, 
Othniel, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson (Judg. 3. 10 ; 6.34 ; 11. 
29 ; 13. 25 ; 14. 6, 19 ; 15. 14). Nor does it seem possible to avoid 
connecting this manifestation of the Spirit of Jehovah with cor- 
responding previous manifestations of the Angel of Jehovah, 
who had often appeared to the patriarchs, and to Moses at the 
burning bush, and apparently to Joshua at Jericho under a 
slightly modified name, " the captain of Jehovah's host ;" 
whom the Church generally has recognised as no other than her 
Saviour in His pre-existent ^tate, who has also been described 
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by a prophet in a pathetic passage (Isai. 63. 9) as the " Angel 
of Jehovah's presence." Three appearances of this Angel are 
plain enough in the Book of Judges : chap. 2. 1 (notwith- 
standing some diflBculties which may be noticed later on), be- 
fore Othniel was raised up ; chap. 6. 12, to Gideon ; chap. 13. 
3-21, to Samson's parents. The fourth case has no explicit 
statement, yet analogy gives probability to it — chap. 10. 11, 
Jehovah rebuking the people before Jephthah became judge. 

It is a tempting subject for speculation, what is meant by 
the appearing in 1 Sam. 3. 21, " Jehovah appeared again in 
Shiloh : for Jehovah revealed Himself to Samuel in Shiloh by 
the word of Jehovah." Besides those appearances of Jehovah 
to the patriarchs, to Moses, and to Joshua, it is repeatedly 
written that Jehovah appeared to Moses at the tent of meeting, 
especiaDy on occasions of disorder or of positive rebellion, 
when the glory of Jehovah appeared to Moses and to the whole 
people; and so in those appearances to Gideon and to the 
parents of Samson. But in connexion with this revelation 
of Himself to Samuel in Shiloh, what are we to understand 
by this appearing of Jehovah again in Shiloh ? We read in 
Psalm 102. 16, " For Jehovah hath built up Zion ; he hath ap- 
peared in His glory." Is this appearing, and that to Samuel, to 
be understood as purely spiritual ? Does it not rather look as if 
the glories of the trysting tent in the wilderness were being 
restored, as if some manifestation were being made like that at 
the consecration of Aaron to the priesthood (Lev. 9. 4, 6, 28) ? 
If so, when had this glory ceased to be seen in Shiloh, so that 
it should be said, " Jehovah appeared a{idin in Shiloh " ? It 
is not easy to suggest an occasion for such withdrawal, unless 
it be found in the somewhat mysterious narrative given in 
Judg. 2. 1-5 : " The Angel of Jehovah came up from Gilgal to 
Bochim," a word which means " weeping persons." In Mic. 6. 6 
the prophet calls the people (R.V.) to remember "from Shittim 
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unto Gilgal, that ye may know the righteous acts of Jehovah." 
The people were to remember His dealings amid Balak's con- 
trivances with Balaam, and their own movements from the 
crossing of the Jordan near Shittim until their first encamp- 
ment on the soil of Canaan had been made at Grilgal, where they 
renewed their public religious profession by resuming the prac- 
tice of the rite of circumcision and observing the Passover. It 
was then and there that Jehovah manifested Himself to Joshua, 
as he meditated how Jericho might be taken, and how the suc- 
cessful campaigns might be inaugurated which should give Israel 
possession of the Promised Land. Where no particulars are 
given, the reader is left to conceive how it took place. Perhaps 
Jehovah manifested His presence on this occasion, and came up 
leading them from Gilgal to Shiloh, and remained there until 
He strikingly withdrew His manifested presence, after admi- 
nistering that stem rebuke on account of their unfaithfulness 
when they suffered the Canaanites to remain among them. See 
more on this subject in Note B at the end of this volume. 

The record in the first chapter of the Book of Judges favours 
the supposition that there were two parties, with two policies, 
among the Twelve Tribes. The one was more uncompro- 
mising in upholding the teaching of Moses and the example 
of Joshua in dealing with the Canaanites ; a party in which 
Judah took the lead, followed more or less by Simeon and 
Benjamin. The other party reached the most aggravated 
degree of guilty laxity in the tribes of Asher and Naphtali^ 
and its most humiliating form in the tribe of Dan, with a 
policy for which the great house of Joseph, namely, the tribes 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, had been to some considerable ex- 
tent responsible. If this was so, the event recorded in chap. 2. 
1-5, indicates that they had settled down upon these worldly 
ways of little faith ; so that Jehovah said that consequently He 
would no longer be with them to drive out the Canaanites 
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(see vv. 20-23). This had been the threat of the Angel 
(v. 3), which had led to a temporary repentance, and had 
given the name "The "Weepers" to the place where he had 
met and rebuked them. For Bochim is a name unknown 
either before or after, notwithstanding some critical con- 
jectures on Mic. 1. 10. One is left, then, to wonder where it 
was. And no supposition makes less demand on the imagina- 
tion, or fits in so simply with the case so far as known, as 
that it was some spot at Shiloh where the tribes were accus- 
tomed to meet for stated worship, and for the consultations 
which were inseparable from the gathering of all the males 
in Israel before Jehovah. If so, the event occurred at one 
of the three great annual feasts, or assemblies, or trysts 
(compare Judg. 21. 19). The policy for which the people we^ 
rebuked was the great cause of disintegration, to whatever 
extent this existed in Israel during the period of the Judges. 

The sins and sufferings of the people which are repeatedly 
detailed in that book are not therefore to be reckoned the sub- 
stance of their history, probably not even the most important 
part of it. Kather this is to be looked for in the long intervening 
times of rest or quiet, of which it is recorded that the land 
enjoyed them, perhaps ordinarily for about forty years, though 
one is mentioned which lasted twice as long (chap. 3. 30). A 
charming and instructive picture of the better side, in one of 
these blessed seasons of recovery and repose, is presented in 
the Book of Ruth. The period of the Judges had been a time 
of struggle, socially, morally, and religiously, between good and 
bad powers and principles in Israel. From the information 
within our reach it may be impossible to determine whether 
declension or recovery had predominated. In any case the 
people had reached a stage of manly maturity, in comparison 
with which their condition under Joshua had been more like 
the age of boyhood. And as the student passes from the Book 
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of Judges to the Book of Samuel, he observes these matured 
powers in full activity. The death of Samsou had been very 
tragic ; indeed, his whole life was a tragedy. He is the only 
individual expressly named a Nazirite* from his birth, by the 
call of God addressed to his parents : though Samuel's dedication 
is very similar, with the difference that it was a freewill offering 
from his mother (1 Sam. 1. 11). Samson may justly be re- 
garded as a type of his people Israel ; he had been consecrated 
to the service of Jehovah, and he had been made miraculously 
strong that he might do his Lord's work. Yet there is no hint 
of his being a giant, like the heroes of certain mythical tales 
of many nations. There was no physical basis for his strength, 
though it was connected mth his unshorn locks, the badge of 
the Nazirite : his strength was due exclusively to a spiritual 
cause — his dedication to Jehovah and his trust in Him. But 
Samson was like Israel : he over and over again forgot his high 
calling, and proved to be grossly unworthy of it, and brought 
himself into difficulties and disgrace, of which he never ought 
to have had experience. The information given does not 
enable us to determine whether or not Samson and Eli were 
contemporaries. Some good authorities reckon that the chro- 
nology favours the belief that they were contemporaries ; 
others think it more probable that Eli was summoned to fill 
the highest office in the commonwealth in order to save Israel 
from the confusion and anarchy to which Samson's death 
exposed them. But this must remain undetermined. 



• So the word ought 1o be spelt, as in the [l.V. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF SAMUEL. 

nnHE people of Israel had been under the Law which Je- 
-L hovah gave to Moses ; they had also occasionally enjoyed 
the ministry of prophets in the times of the judges. Notwith- 
standing this, it might well be said, " The word of Jehovah 
was precious (or, rare) in those days : there was no open 
vision " (1 Sam. 3. 1). We may find a commentary on this in 
chap. 28. 6, 15, obtained from the closing days of Saul's reign : 
" And when Saul inquired of Jehovah, Jehovah answered him 
not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets." Be- 
sides, there were cases of sad defection from Israel's right 
position before God ; especially if the imbecility of the aged 
high priest Eli and the gross evil life and the daring ungodli- 
ness of his eons became the more alarming by the idolatrous 
schism at Dan, over which a representative of the family of 
Moses presided. In these circumstances what was needed for 
a revival of the cause of God in Israel, beginning as usual at 
His own house, was an eminently holy, wise, and capable man, 
such as Samuel is here portrayed. This would be all the more 
effective if the personal character were strengthened by the 
ecclesiastical standing, and by the family religion, of this 
instrument whom Jehovah raised up. We learn from the 
genealogies in 1 Chron. 6. 22-28 and 33-38 that Samuel was 
a Levite, descended from Kohath, the firstborn of Levi, and 
that his grandson, Heman, became one of David's three chiefs 
or leaders in the singing at the house of God. On this subject 
see also 1 Chron. 15. 17 ; 16. 41, 42. Samuel himself gave a 
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prominent place to music in the training of his prophets, and 
the song of his mother Hannah favours the belief that he was 
familiar with sacred song from his childhood. Nor should it 
be overlooked in this connexion that a prominent member of 
his Levitical house (that of Kohath), namely Korah, had left 
a melancholy memory in Israel, as he perished in his attempt 
to usurp the priesthood ; and yet that his sons, who did not 
perish along with their father (Num. 16. 34 ; 26. 11), must have 
sooner or later retrieved the honour of their house. For the 
sons of Korah are prominent in the titles of the Psalms and in 
the musical arrangements of David for the sanctuary. 

There is one thing more to be observed. Samuel was the 
true Nazirite, if the consecration under this peculiar vow was 
the embodiment or representation of the service rendered to 
Jehovah by His people, who were " a kingdom of priests, a holy 
nation " (Exod. 19. 6). Already there had been one remarkable 
Nazirite, Samson, given to Jehovah before his birth, and bound 
by his vow for his whole lifetime, and he was to " begin to 
save Israel out of the hands of the Philistines " (Judg. 13. 2-7). 
But Samson had failed shamefully, and his breach of his 
special Nazirite vow had been connected with gross violations 
of that moral law by which all men are bound. There was to 
be a glorious contrast between Samson and Samuel, this only 
other Nazirite for life named in the Old Testament (1 Sam. 1. 
11) ; and the verses which precede and follow tell how his tried 
and saintly mother made a voluntary dedication of him, praying 
in faith and in bitterness of soul, and continuing to do so. The 
impurity of Samson's life was repeated, and more grossly and 
with specially offensive defiance of God, by the priests in the 
sanctuary, the aged high priest's sons and representatives, who 
corrupted the very women who had been set apart, apparently 
for life service, at the entrance of the trysting tent (chap. 2. 22 ; 
compare Exod. 38. 8). It would be for Samuel to show himself 
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the counterpart of what these consecrated women ought to have 
been, as he ministered before Eli the priest, girded with a 
linen ephod (chap. 2. 11, 18). 

Eli took notice of the actions of Hannah, and misinter- 
preted these as if they had been the actions of a drunkard,* and 
faithfully rebuked her. This rebuke only brought out the 
godly woman's meek remonstrance and explanation. Hearing 
this, the high priest entirely altered his estimate of her, and 
said, " Go in peace, and the Grod of Israel grant thy petition 
that thou hast asked of Him." These words she thankfully 
accepted as a promise from God. And so, when the object of 
her vows had been given to her, during the time in which she 
nursed the child (for two years, perhaps even more, if we may 
judge from present practice in that country) she remained at 
home ; but when she had weaned him she took him up with her, 
accompanying her husband and the family, and brought him to 
Shiloh, to the house of Jehovah. Then she brought the child 
to the aged high priest, and recalled to his memory the circum- 
stances in which he had promised to her that her vow should 
be granted, and unfolded to him its particulars, of which he 
may have been entirely ignorant, and fulfilled the engagements 
under which it brought her. And then and there the young 
child began to worship Jehovah. f 

The meaning of the name Samuel has been much dis- 
cussed. (1) The explanation in the margin of the A.V., 

* " Eli thought she had been drunken '* is an inadequate rendering. The Hebrew 
term expresses habitual character. 

t At the birth of her son {v, 20) " she called his name Samuel, saying. Because 
I have asked him of Jehovah." And again {w. 27,28), *' For this child I prayed, 
and Jehovah hath given me my petition which I asked of Him : therefore I also, I 
have granted him to Jehovah ; as long as he liveth, he is granted to Jehovah." 
There has been some difficulty felt in translating the Hebrew verb. In itself it is 
simple enough. F. 20, rendered as exactly as possible, ends thus, " From Jehovah 
1 have asked him." V. 27 substantially repeats this to Eli, yet with more fulness 
of detail. Then in v. 28 she adds, "And I also, I have caused him to be asked for 
Jehovah ; all the days that he has lived he hath been asked for Jehovah," though 
only now actually brought to His housi; and placed in the hands of His priest. 
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** asked of God," which was proposed by the Kabbi Kimchi, 
is not now accepted by many. (2) Strong opposition is also 
offered to another, which, however, is more popular, " Heard 
by God " ; compare the name Ishmael, " God will hear." 
No doubt there is a difficulty in the etymology : the rough 
Hebrew guttural, which has been retained in the spelling 
of Ishmael, has no place in the spelling of Samuel. Yet so 
distinguished a Hebraist as Ewald saw no insuperable difficulty 
in the elision ; he appealed to the parallel in Zerubbabel. 
Dr. Driver, indeed, on the passage says that " numerous as are 
the proper names compounded of one of the sacred names and 
a verb, there are none^ or next to none^ compounded with a 
'passive participle. Obvious as such a form as blessed or helped 
or redeemed of Yah might appear to be, it was uniformly dis- 
carded by the Hebrews. In proper names the passive participle 
is used only by itself." Yet to avoid contradiction to his rule 
from the example Mehujael, " smitten of God," he inclines to 
the Septuagint reading, in which the other strong Hebrew 
guttural is elided. Nor need it be unnatural to think that 
Hannah meant by giving this name to her son to emphasize the 
unusual addition of the divine name to the participle, as she 
explained, " Because of Jehovah I have asked him " ; to Je- 
hovah directly she had made her bold request, embodying her 
remarkable vow, and from Him the answer came, confirmed by 
His high priest. Besides, Dr. Driver perhaps admits there are 
exceptions, when he writes, " none, or next to none " ; and 
the children of Israel may well have felt such reverence for this 
unique servant of Jehovah (always excepting Moses) as to leave 
his name unimitated even in its form. Let it be added to 
these considerations that there are proper names whose second 
member is a divine name, in which the first member may very 
well be taken to be a past participle. Such are Shebuel (the 
alternative form being Shubael, with the same meaning), 
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Pethuel, Kemuel, Nemuel, Geael, perhaps Lemuel ; also some 
Avith the vowels u and i interchanged, that is, the passive par- 
ticiple and the allied verbal adjective, Jedidiah, Jediael, Neiel, 
iidiel, Aziel ; also there is Moriah, if the common etymology is 
accepted, "provided by Jah." (3) There is still an expla- 
nation, which has found favour since Gesenius proposed it, " The 
name of God," to which there are several parallels. This offers 
qviite a satisfactory meaning : on this supposition Hannah 
named him " The name of God," because it was of Jehovah 
that she had asked him. 

Unquestionably etymology is a difficult study, and there is 
considerable obscurity about those old Hebrew names and the 
interpretation of them. Probably the problem is not solved 
without taking into account a tendency toward what may be 
called a play upon words, to which the Israelites do not seem to 
have objected even in instances which we might think too 
sacred. The name Joseph indicated his mother's confidence 
that Jehovah would add to her another son ; yet the name 
admitted also of an allusion to God's taking away her reproach 
(Gen. 30. 23, 24). BaM may have meant *' The gate of God " 
in the thought of the arrogant builders ; and yet the believers 
in the true God may have accepted the name, imposing on it 
the meaning " confusion," when Jehovah had confounded the 
builders (Gen. 11. 9). Shiloh, with its promise of peace, when 
the gathering (or obedience) of the peoples to Him should be 
an accompUshed fact (Gen. 49. 10), admitted of the application 
in Ezek. 21. 27, till He come whose right it is. On^ the name 
of a prominent Egyptian idolatrous city, was turned by a 
Hebrew pronunciation into Aven^ that is, " vanity," or " in- 
iquity " ; as the prophets connected Beth-el and Beth-Aven, 
"The house of God" and "The house of vanity." In 
Dan. 5. 25, 28, there is the use of the word peres and its plural, 
to express division^ and also to hint at the Persians, And 
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Isaac, "he shall laugh," came to have several applicationtk 
according to the nature of the laughter — the father's, thfi 
mother's, or the bondmaid's son's, as one or other of these was 
thought of at the moment. If we accept a reference to hot jb 
of the examinations of Samuel's name, " Heard by God " an d 
" The name of God," we may come nearest to the idea whic h 
his godly mother desired to impress on herself, and him, and 
all who used the name. A similar double explanation has be^n 
given of the name of his fellow Nazirite for life, Samson, " The 
sun," or " Strong," and thus " Doing service." 

It is manifest that among Israel, under the Old Testament, 
even in a position less advanced than that of the- disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, women held a position which only the 
religion of the true God has demanded for them and secured to 
them. Hannah, the mother of Samuel, was a chosen vessel for 
the service of Jehovah. And other women are named as instru- 
ments, like her, for the preparation of servants for His use — 
sometimes their own children, sometimes persons connected 
with them less intimately. The reader of the Bible will 
remember Jochebed and Miriam, the mother and the sister of 
Moses ; Deborah, who trained Barak to be one of the judges, 
her palm tree between Ramah and Beth-el, in the hill country 
of Ephraim, being in the near neighbourhood of Samuel's place 
of birth and upbringing ; Huldah the prophetess to the godly 
king Josiah ; and Lois and Eunice, the grandmother and 
mother of Timothy. In a similar position Elisabeth, the 
mother of the Baptist, is to be placed ; and speaking with 
great reverence of her whom all generations are to count blessed, 
the mother of our Lord himself. It is instructive to observe 
these — Miriam, and Deborah, and Hannah, and Elisabeth, and 
the Blessed Virgin — ^how they had every one to do with sacred 
poetry or song ; no doubt they made use of this influence in 
the training of those committed to their care. The power 
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of sacred music was felt by Samuel, and used by him, and he 
handed this on to David. 

Hannah and her son had some hereditary rights in the 
religious movement in which they were to take a leading part. 
They belonged to one of the families of the tribe of Levi, 
whose genealogies have been carefully preserved in 1 Chron. 6 ; 
compare the shorter genealogies in 1 Sam. 1. 1 ; 14. 3. Samuel's 
fathers' house was in the line of succession to Kohath, the 
most distinguished of the great Levitical famiUes ; yet its 
fortunes may have suffered an eclipse through the sin of its 
ancestor Korah in the wilderness. Perhaps the family of 
Moses suffered in like manner, from the time that one of them 
became the priest of the high place of the tribe of Dan, if we 
follow the reading now generally adopted in Judg. 18. 30. 
Nothing has been left on record of the cause of the transfer- 
ence of the high priesthood from the family of Ele^zar to that 
of Ithamar ; it may have been spiritual declension among them 
also. If this was the case, the recovery and restoration to the 
high-priesthood in the person of Zadok might be compared 
with the recovery of a high position by the sons of Korah, 
when Samuel's son Heman took his place with hid family as 
one of David's three principal singers for the Temple : they, 
no doubt, are " the sons of Korah " who are often named in 
the titles to the Psalms. 

In the genealogy of Samuel, with which the Book of Samuel 
opens, the remotest name is that of " Zuph, an Ephrathite," in 
the A. v., but in the R.V., " an Ephraimite." Either trans- 
lation is quite justifiable : as in the same book (chap. 17. 12) 
David is called " the son of that Ephrathite of Beth-lehem- 
Judah, whose name was Jesse." At present the popular trans- 
lation is " Ephraimite." If it be so, the question is asked. 
Is it possible that Samuel could be a Levite ? There is no 
reason why he should not. We might then speak of Samuel as 
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an Ephraimite Levite, as we speak of aa English or French or 
Dutch or German or Russian Jew ; for the one description 
refers to his origin, or blood or race ; the other to the land with 
which he is geographically connected by domicile or political 
relations. Thus in 1 Chron. 2. 21-24, we read of the marriage 
of Hezron, an important man in the tribe of Judah, with 
a daughter of Machir, the father of Gilead, and of his 
issue, occupying a distinguished place among the families of 
Manasseh. And in Judg. 17. 7 it is written : " There was 
a young man, out of Beth-lehem-Judah, of the family of Judah, 
who was a Levite, and he sojourned there." No doubt Dr. 
Driver says, as he comments on this verse, " The discrepancy 
is hard to reconcile." His readers must judge of this for 
themselves, even in view of the argument by which he enforces 
his opinion, that in " Judg. 17. 7 the expression ' of the family of 
Judah,' applied to a Levite, shows that Levites settled in a par- 
ticular tribe may have been reckoned as belonging to it (cf. Ew. 
Hist ii< 421) ; but there the addition ^p Vk^T\\ makes the double 
relationship clear ; here the addition ^HISX seems to show 
that the narrator has no consciousness of Samuel's Levitical 
descent. The explanation that the term designates Elqanah * 
as an Ephraimite, merely so far as his civil rights and standing 
were concerned, makes it express nothing more than what is 
virtually declared in v, 2, and moreover implies a limitation 
which is not at least sustained by usage. It is a question 
whether the traditions embodied in Chronicles have been 
handed down uniformly in their original form, and whether in 
some cases the genealogies have not been artificially completed. 
The supposition that Samuel was really of Ephraimite descent, 
and was only in later times reckoned as a Levite, appears to be 
the simplest explanation of the divergence." 

* So Dr. Driver spells it on account of the peculiar Hebrew letter. 
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In dealing with this style of argument may not one retort 
that in Judg. 17. 7 the fact of Levitical descent is made pro- 
minent, so far as this is so, because much of the point of the 
narrative depends upon this ; whereas in Samuel's case, 
Levitical descent is interesting, but is in no sense essential. 
Again, Dr. Driver seems to think that to say Samuel was 
civilly an Ephraimite is uselessly to repeat what has been said, 
that he was from Mount Ephraim. But in this contention 
there is surely some mistake. Mount Ephraim is not restricted 
to the tribe of Ephraim, either geographically or politically^ 
Thus, in Judg. 4. 5, " Deborah dwelt under the palm tree of 
Deborah, between Ramah and Beth-el in Mount Ephraim,'* 
which seems identical with the Benjamite country in which 
Samuel was bom. And in 2 Sam. 20. 21, "A man of Mount 
Ephraim, Sheba the son of Bichri," is described in v, 1 of the 
same chapter as " Sheba the son of Bichri, a Benjamite." In 
Josh. 17. 15, Mount Ephraim includes the territory of two 
tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh. And often we are unable to 
connect Mount Ephi*aim specially with the tribe of Ephraim ; 
it may or may not have been so ; thus, Judg. 3. 27 ; 7. 24; 10. 1; 
17. 1, 8, etc. ; 19. 1, 16, 18 ; 1 Sam. 9. 4 ; 14. 22. Finally, 
perhaps it may be hoped that few will agree with Dr. Driver's 
suggestion about the unreliable or even fictitious character of 
the testimony in the Book of Chronicles, however guarded and 
gentle may be the language which he employs to express this 
idea. 

It is surely true that during the period of the Judges, while 
the ark and its tabernacle were at Shiloh, within the tribe of 
Ephraim, this was the most important tribe in Israel, both 
civilly and ecclesiastically; of this there is evidence in the 
language running through Psalm 78. And all the Levites 
resident within this tribe may have been proud to describe 
themselves as Ephraimites ; not to say, that individual families 
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among them may have acquired special civil privileges, the 
possession of which was proclaimed to the world by the use of 
this designation. Some such attraction to Ephraim, and 
deference to it, would explain how the Bmjamite Shimei pressed 
David to pardon him on the ground that he was " the first of 
all the house of Joseph to go down to meet my lord the king," 
on his return after Absalom's rebellion had been quelled (2 Sam. 
19. 20). 

On looking to the list of Levitical cities within the tribe 
of Ephraim (Josh. 21. 20-22), they are seen to be four, namely, 
Shechem, Gezer, Kibzaim, and Beth-horon, not one of which 
is named in this book in connexion with Samuel's family. 
Indeed, none of them is named in either of the Books of 
Samuel, except Beth-horon, in 1 Sam. 13. 18, and Gezer, in 
2 Sam. 5. 25 ; and the bearing of either of these verses on the 
history of Samuel is, to say the least, exceedingly remote. 
From this and other glimpses into the distant past, there is 
reason to suspect that some of the cities assigned to the Levites 
never came into their possession, through the carelessness or 
cowardice or covetousness of the tribes. In that case the 
Levites would be left to make such arrangements for them- 
selves as they could. Judg. 19, 1 may record a case of this 
nature. It is known that one of these four cities, Gezer, 
remained in the hands of the Canaanites till that king of 
Egypt whose daughter Solomon married took it and burned 
it, and gave it for a present to his daughter, when Solomon 
rebuilt it (1 Kings 9. 15-17). Since Beth-horon the nether is 
there named along with Gezer, one might even suppose that it 
shared the fortunes of Gezer ; if so, the Levites in Ephraim 
were long left without getting possession of two out of the 
four cities which were rightfully theirs, and this would un- 
avoidably lead to irregularities in the arrangements for settling 
them within Ephraimite territory. Now, since Mount Ephraim, 
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or, in the R.V., the hill country of Ephraim, included some 
part of the tribe of Benjamin's territory ; and since Benjamin 
was the smallest of the tribes, and the weakest, at all events 
after it had been almost ruined in the great civil war, there is 
isomething attractive in the conjecture that the numerous and 
powerful tribe of Ephraim quartered a portion of their Levites 
upon the feeble tribe of Benjamin : though Jeroboam's 
revolution might well blot out the recollection of a state of 
things which had ceased to be of interest and practical 
importance on account of his far-reaching changes. 

In Samuel's childhood there must have been much which 
was most favourable to him spiritually, all things having been 
arranged for him by God's gracious care, so as to fit him for 
the unique position which he was to occupy in Israel. But 
alongside of these there were also most unfavourable circum- 
stances in his surroundings. The Law of Moses tolerated 
polygamy, though, with our Lord's instructions before us, we 
must guard against thinking that such defects in the Hebrew 
marriage Jaw had the divine approval. We may hope that it 
was only the worldly rank and power to which saints like 
Gideon and David attained that tempted them to multiply 
wives as they did, but that godly men in quieter conditions of 
life were generally free from this stain. Yet Elkanah's bigamy 
proves that all good men were not preserved entirely from the 
snare. Elkanah's sin in this respect could not be for the good 
of Samuel. To speak of nothing else, the other wife and her 
children may have had little sympathy with Hannah's spiritual- 
mindedness. If such unfavourable circumstances existed, they 
would offer a sufficient motive to Hannah for watching over 
her boy with closest attention, till she weaned him and took 
him up to Shiloh, that he might appear before Jehovah and 
abide there for ever. Nay, even the house of Jehovah had its 
dangers. What would have been more natural than that she 
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should have entrusted her little boy, whom she must leave 
behind, to the care of the women who did service at the door 
of the tabernacle (see chap. 2. 22). But the vile conduct of 
the sons of Eli had deteriorated or ruined the character of even 
these consecrated women, whatever care Hannah might take to 
select a guardian for him. 

Though there were circumstances in the arrangements of 
Elkanah's household that were not favourable to spirituality, 
yet there is no reason to doubt that it was a home known for 
its decided religious profession and its real godliness, chosen 
and fitted by the grace of God for the upbringing of one who 
was to be, next to Moses, the most eminent servant of Jehovah 
in the Jewish Church. " This man went up out of his city 
from year to year to worship and to sacrifice unto Jehovah of 
hosts in Shiloh " (1 Sam. 1. 8). This going up was thoroughly 
familiar to every pious Israelite ; compare Deut. 33. 19 ; 
Psalm 122. 1, 4. The house mentioned in this and other psalms 
may be the Temple ; yet it may equally be the tabernacle of 
Moses, to which this name is applied in Exod. 23. 19 and 34. 26, 
passages which are admitted by critical writers to be ancient. 
It has been already noticed that this tabernacle, set up by 
Joshua at Shiloh, and remaining there undisturbed, may have 
undergone certain minor modifications which indicated an 
expectation that it was to remain there permanently : see 
Jer. 7. 12. Such were its doors and doorposts ; and corre- 
sponding to this was the new name applied to it, in Hebrew, 
h&ycal, a temple or other spacious building, fitting it for de- 
scribing alike Solomon's Temple and the palace of a king. And 
so we have seen that the tent at Shiloh was also called " the 
habitation." 

The Hebrew verb is notoriously poor in tenses ; yet 
there is a very skilful use of such forms as exist, so as to 
express various shades of meaning, even in the matter of 
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time. In the opening chapters of the Book of Samuel fre- 
quent use is made of a form which expresses repetition and 
habit. Thus v. 3 might be translated, "This man used to 
go up " ; it was his habit to do so. This meaning admirably 
suits the narrative in that verse : it was not that he went 
up once, on some isolated occasion, nor even that he did so 
occasionallj and irregularly ; but he went up from year to 
year. Nor was it merely his practice as an individual : we 
infer his family religion from what is said in v. 21 : "And 
the man Elkanah, and all his house, went up to offer unto 
Jehovah the yearly sacrifice and his vow." Agreeably to this 
there is mention of the little robe, or mantle, which Hannah 
made for Samuel,* and she "brought it to him from year to 
year, when she came up with her husband to offer the yearly 
sacrifice" (chap. 2. 19). The practice of Joseph and the 
Blessed Virgin was the same, an annual visit (Luke 2. 41, 42). 
" His parents went every year to Jerusalem at the Feast of the 
Passover. And when He was twelve years old they went up to 
Jerusalem after the custom of the feast." The rule for the 
males in Israel was to appear before Jehovah three times in 
the year (Exod. 23. 17, etc.). But for the females the Law of 
God laid down no rule, nor any for the age at which the 
boys were to be reckoned among the males on whom the 
fulfilment of this duty was incumbent ; yet the recorded 
example of Joseph and Mary, along with indications outside 
of Scripture, makes it probable that twelve was the age usually 
accepted among the godly families. And the uniformity of 
custom in Elkanah's and Joseph's families points to a corre- 
sponding practice among the females, that of going up once 
a year out of the three times, the Passover naturally being 
the feast preferred for this visit. These were times of blessing 
to Hannah herself, however trying she might find some of 
the circumstances on account of her husband's bigamy, as 
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appears from v. 3 and onwards, in respect of the portion 
which Elkanah gave her from his annual sacrifice, different 
from what he gave to his other wife and her sons and 
daughters.* All through these proceedings her rival used to 
provoke her sore, for to make her fret (literally, to make 
her storm), and with considerable success. While all this is 
expressed in Hebrew by the tense which implies that these 
events were habitual, the verbs at the beginning of vv. 4 and 8 
are in the ordinary tense of narration, so that all be- 
tween may be regarded as a parenthesis, thus : " and the 
day came that Elkanah sacrificed (now he used to give to 
Peninnah, his wife, .... therefore she wept and used 
not to eat), and Elkanah her husband said unto her, Hannah, 
why weepest thou ? " etc. 

This particular Passover was a critical day in her history 
(w. 9-11) ; for all through the holy feast this day in Shiloh, 
at which they ate and drank together as a family, the aged 
high priest sitting all the time and observing the worship, 
she was in the bitterness o^ her soul, and she prayed unto 
Jehovah, and she kept weeping. Then it was that she took 
the advantage which the law in Num. 30 gave her, and made 
a special vow to Jehovah, like Jacob at Beth-el, only she 
offered more than Jacob proposed to give, in the event of 
being heard and remembered. She had come to see that her 
personal affliction was only a part of the aflfliction which at 
the time bowed down all the true people of God, for the 
House of God itself was one of the chief seats of the evil 



• There is diflQculty here in translating the Hebrew text. The A.V. is "a worthy 
portion, for he loved Hannah" ; in the margin, "a double portion/' which is the 
translation in the B.V. In its mai^in, however, there, is a very peculiar reading 
which is adopted from the Septuagint by some eminent students, among others 
Dr. Dr;iver, "a single portion because she had no child, howbeit Elkanah loved," etc. 
This makes no alteration in the strain of the narrative. Plainly it has difficulties 
of its own, which need not now be discussed. 
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and burden. She remembered, doubtless, how Samson had 
been dedicated to Jehovah as a Nazirite before he was boru, 
yet with no higher mission than only to begin to save Israel 
out of the hands of the Philistines. She felt a holy impulse 
to do something which should be far more important than 
outward deliverances for her nation, or relief to herself in- 
dividually. If Jehovah would look on her affliction (she 
goes back on His own gracious language to Moses at the 
burning biish, Exod. 3. 7), and would give her a man child, 
then she would give him to Jehovah to be a Nazirite for 
life. Her earnestness and urgency are made prominent in 
V. 12 : she continued to pray, she prayed over and over 
again (in the Hebrew,, multiplied to pray) before Jehovah. 
And it used to come to pass, that is, it happened repeatedly 
on this eventful day, that while she did this, Eli marked 
her mouth. And since the lips kept moving, while no 
sound was heard to issue from her mouth, Eli drew the 
inference that she was a drunkard. Alas I he was familiar 
with gross vice within the precincts of the house of God, 
and within the circle of his own consecrated family.* The 
rebuke which, on this mistaken assumption, his holy soul 
addressed to her drew from her a keen repudiation of the 
charge, and an explanation of the abundance of her com- 
plaint and provocation which had led her to multiply her 
prayers. Eli now understood that this repeated vehement 
pleading with Jehovah was no vain repetition, far less a 
drunkard's babbling ; it proceeded from some very special 
cause, though probably a deep secret of her own soul ; com- 
pare 1 Kings 18. 42-44 ; 2 Kings 4. 33-35 ; Matt. 26. 44 ; 
2 Cor. 12, 8 ; James 5. 16, 17. He tlierefore bade her go in 
peace, adding, "And the God of Israel grant thy petition 

* Hannah deprecated the suspicion that she was a daughter of Belial {v. 16). 
If she had been such, she would have had for brothers the sous of £11 (ch. 2. 12) . 
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that thou hast asked of Him " ; suggesting that in answering 
this request the God of Israel had something to do for His 
people, and not merely for an individual woman in distress. 
And her experience was one with which those are familiar 
who have taken their share in spiritual movements, when the 
Holy Spirit of God has been moving upon the face of the 
waters ; see, for instance, the closing verses of Zephaniah. 
She accepted the word of God from His servant's mouth : she 
went her way, and she took her part with the rest of the 
family in the holy feast, and her countenance was no more 
sad. The beautiful conclusion of that Passover service is 
recorded in v. 19 : " And they rose up in the morning 
early, and worshipped before Jehovah, and returned, and 
came to their house to Kamah." For the time, at least, the 
faith and meekness of Hannah had triumphed, and they had 
come home a united happy family. 

The desire of her heart was given to her, and she took 
advantage of an Israelite woman's right to abstain from going 
up to the house of Jehovah, remaining close at home with 
her child, till it should be possible to take him to the house 
of Jehovah, and to leave him to dwell there for ever. 
It was within the rights of Elkanah to disallow the vow of 
his wife in the day he heard it (Num. 30. 6-13), but there 
is no hint that his views and wishes differed from hers. 
They were united in their mutual love, and in their wish 
(like Joshua) that they and their household should serve 
Jehovah, even when she gave up her firstborn son to a 
lifelong service in God's House. The naming of the child 
by the mother is not a solitary instance ; yet here it was 
probably an indication of the deep religious spirit in which 
she received him as given in answer to her prayer and vows. 
Enough has already been said of the meaning of the name. 
As soon as she had weaned him she gave him to Jehovah 
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with a sacrifice of consecration, brought him to Eli, recalled 
to the old man's memory the circmnstances in which he had 
promised that the God of Israel would grant her wish, and 
explained how she had caused her firstborn to be asked for 
Jehovah. And v. 28 ends by saying that he, namely the 
child, worshipped Jehovah there, no doubt trained to this 
duty and privilege from that very day. 

The Law of Moses did not require a Nazirite to bring 
any sacrifice at the .beginning of his term of dedication. A 
sacrifice was required, no doubt, if his Naziriteship was defiled 
by anyone dying near him suddenly. But should the days 
of his separation be accomplished without any such misfor- 
tune befalling him, there was an offering appointed to com- 
plete his service, and to let him return freely to the ordinary 
life from which his vow had withdrawn him for a time. In 
this case his oblation was one he-lamb for a burnt offering, 
one ewe-lamb for a sin offering, and one ram for a sacrifice 
of peace offerings ; see Num. 6. 9-11, 13-20 ; compare 
Acts 21. 23-27. The peculiarity of Samuel's case is that 
his sacrifice was offered when his service as a Nazirite was 
beginning ; that this speciality brought him into close con- 
nexion with his mother, though not to the exclusion of his 
father (" she took him up with her, with three bullocks," etc. ; 
"and they slew the bullock, and brought the child to Eli"), 
and that it was a remarkably costly offering, consisting of 
no less than three bullocks; see chap. 1. 24, 25.* The 

* This unusual oblation of three bullocks has stumbled many readers, perhaps 
as far back as the time of the Septuagint translators, Avho rendered '*a bullock of 
three years old"; which Dr. Driver pronounces to be no doubt correct, adding, 
*' The change is really one only in the grouping of letters." But does not he over- 
look the unavoidable combination in that case of a feminine participle with a 
masculine noun, and this in circumstances where the male sex of the animal would 
be emphatic, if only one animal was offered, and that for a burnt offering ? These 
expositors seem also to have forgotten that one ephah of meal was a liberal sup))ly 
to accompany even three bullocks, since the Law assigned only three tenths of an 
ephah to each bullock /Num. IS. & 9L 
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animals offered at the completion of a Nazirite's vow were three, 
yet only of the flock, a he-lamb, a ewe-lamb, and a ram ; 
this oblation of three bullocks, the most costly animals, from 
the herd, at the commencement of Samuel's dedication for life, 
indicated plainly the mysterious importance which his godly 
mother felt herself impelled to attach to the life and work 
of her first-born son, whom she had been led to dedicate of 
her own freewill for life-long service to Jehovah. Even at 
the consecration or instalment of Aaron and his sons, the 
oblation from the priests was only a bull-calf and a ram ; 
and from the children of Israel a he-goat, a male calf, a male 
lamb, also an ox and a ram (see Lev. 9. 2-4, R.V.). Offerings 
on a larger scale, however, were brought by the kings David 
and Solomon. It is natural to understand that something of 
this emphasis is intended by the statement at the end of 
V. 24, " and the child was young " : the child was a child 
and nothing more, or, as we say, a mere child, on whose 
account all this lavish expenditure was made at the altar.* 



• It is true that Dr. Driver says, " The words can only be rendered 'and the lad 
was a lad.' It is just possible that this might be understood — in acoordanoe with 
the Semitic usage explained on 23. 13 — as meaning * the lad was what he was — 
there is no occasion to say more about him ' ; but the case is barely parallel to the 
other examples of the usage; and this fact about Samuel would be so obvious from 
the narrative in general that it would scarcely deserve to be made the subject of a 
special remark." And then, preferring to think of an error in the text, he starts 
from the Septua^t as basis, and proposes a conjectural text of his own. I trust 
that the account, or explanation, which I have just given removes any difficulty. 
Yet it may be added that the rendering *' the lad was a lad " were there any 
necessity for adopting it, might mean, "the lad was a servant," in accordauce with 
a very common sense of the Hebrew (and indeed of the English) word, as at 
chap. 2. 13, 15, the priest's lad, very well translated "servant.** The emi)hasis 
would then be on the fact that this mere child did service in the tabernacle from 
the very first, when he could be little more than a pet of the aged priest ; so the 
child's ministering is noted at chaps. 2. 18 ; 3. 1. Certainly v. 25 singles out one 
animal, " the bullock," (E.V.) as at least occupying the most conspicuous position, 
but whether as burnt offering, or as sin offering, or as peace offering, we are not told. 
If the bullock was a sin offering this would point to some indefinite anticipation 
that Samuel might be called to exercise some kind of priestly office, or to some 
intimate connexion of his fortunes with those of the whole congregation of Israel : 
see Lev. 4. 3, 14. This one bullock was the offering of the two parents ; whereas the 
whole three came originally from the mother ; compare tw. 24 and 25. 
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By the vow of Hannah the child Samuel was brought from 
his birth, nay, even before it, into close personal relations with 
the high-priestly line. And so far as we have any means of 
forming an opinion, these relations continued to be as close as 
possible till the aged Eli died. These personal relations had 
an important purpose to serve in the providence of God, for 
Samuel might conceivably have been brought to the house of 
God, and have remained there ever afterwards, without coming 
much in contact with the aged priest. Eli seems to have been 
superannuated for years before the birth of Samuel. When 
Elkanah and his family went to worship at Shiloh, the acting 
priests seem to have been the two sons of Eli, Hophni and 
Fhinehas (chap. 1. 3) ; not that men would have chosen such 
infamous wretches to take this position, but apparently it had 
been unavoidable that they should keep their position and act 
for their father, because they were in the regular succession. So 
far as their own character was concerned, they were sons of 
Belial, they knew not Jehovah (chap. 2. 12). According to 
vv. 13-17, they abused and even defied the provisions of the Law 
for the perquisites of the priests (it is usual to refer on th^s 
point to Deut. 18. 8), so that " the sin of the young men was 
very great before Jehovah, for men abhorred the offering of 
Jehovah." 

The general meaning of this description of Eli's sons 
remains unaltered if the marginal rendering of the E.V. is 
adopted, " for the men despised the offering of Jehovah." But 
the sense is not better, and the expression describing Eli's sons 
is not what might have been expected from the usage in the rest 
of the narrative in these chapters. Dr. Driver seems to have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the margin right. The reason he 
gives is that the article is joined to the word " men," and that 
this denotes men who have been in some manner specified, not 
men in general. Suppose this to be so, it is natural to under- 
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stand "the men " to be the children of Israel, who have been 
described in v. 18 as "the people," and in v. 14 as "all the 
Israelites that came thither," namely, to Shiloh ; an individual 
among these being described in the following verses as " the 
man." 

In w. 22-26 some features stiU darker and more 
repulsive, at least on the human side, thrust themselves into 
view : their gross and daring immorality within the house of 
God, and this involving them in the atrocious guilt of seducing 
even the women who had devoted themselves to the service of 
the sanctuary. No wonder that, as their saintly father used to 
hear of these things,, he roused himself to remonstrate with 
them and to warn them. It was all in vain. They were bent 
on their own ruin, and Jehovah gave them over to it. This 
disgusting exhibition of profaneness and vice became the dark 
background on which the lovely character of Samuel was seen 
to most advantage. After the dedication by his parents, while 
he was yet little more than an infant, " he worshipped Jehovah 
there" (v. 28). "Elkanah went to Ramah, to his house. 
And the child did minister unto Jehovah before Eli the priest." 
" And the child Samuel grew before Jehovah " (chap. 2. 11, 21).* 
Perhaps the end of v. 20 and then v. 21 might be translated 
thus with greater precision: — "And they used to go up into 
his place ; " that is, after every annual blessing bestowed by 
Eli, for of course Hannah resumed her ordinary home duties in 
the company of her husband, now that the dedication of 
Samuel had issued in his remaining at the house of Jehovah. 
"For Jehovah visited Hannah, and she conceived and bare 
three sons and two daughters. And the child Samuel grew 
before Jehovah," or "with Jehovah," as in v, 26, "And 

* There are minor difficulties and objections urged in respect of particulars in 
the Hebrew text, on which there is no need to dwell. Assume the correctness of 
all these, and yet the history would not be much affected. 
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the child Samuel grew on and was in favour both with Jehovah, 
and also with men." Such are the testimonies m w. 11, 
21, 26. 

Probably in w. 18 and 19 there is a hint of at least the 
beginnings of an of&cial position, however undefined as yet. 
" Bnt Samuel ministered before Jehovah, being a child, girded 
with a linen ephod. Moreover, his mother made him a little 
robe, and brought it to him from year to year, when she came 
up with her husband to offer the yearly sacrifice." For both 
the ephod and the robe were parts of the high-priestly dress, 
as this is described in Exod. 28. The supposition is attractive 
that the Nazirites came as near to being priests in the house 
of God as was lawful for any Israelite who was not of the seed 
of Aaron. If so, th^y attended like the Levites, assisting even 
about the altar and the sacrifices ; only not themselves per- 
mitted actually to offer a sacrifice, or to bum incense in the 
holy place, yet entitled to wear something of the priestly vest- 
ments. And thus David assisted in bringing up the ark ; and 
while he did so, he wore a linen ephod (2 Sam. 6. 14). And 
in the description of Samuel which the witch of Endor gave to 
Saul, he is said to have been covered with a mantle, or robe 
(1 Sam. 28. 14), the same Hebrew noun as here. 

It was in connexion with the presentation of Samuel that 
his mother Hannah offered the prayer, or song, which is . 
recorded in chap. 2. 1-10. There is no need to doubt whether, 
in dedicating the son for whom she prayed to be a Nazirite for 
life, she followed the precedent set by Samson's mother, and 
abstained from wine and the other things forbidden to the 
Nazirite, until the birth of the dedicated child (see Judg. 13. 4-7, 
13, 14). It agreed with this that Hannah in her grief had 
abstained from wine and strong drink at the feast upon sacri- 
fice (chap. 1, 15). But now, when she came with her sacrifice 
and her bottle of wine, this was the case no longer : she was 
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very much in the position of the Nazirite who had paid his 
vows ; " after that, the Nazirite may drink wine " (Num. 
6. 20). 

She had just said to Eli (chap. 1. 26, 27), "0 my lord, as 
thy soul liveth, my lord, I am the woman that stood by thee 
here, praying unto Jehovah. For this child I prayed," as re- 
corded in w. 10 and 12. On that day she had been mis- 
understood by the high priest, who had reckoned her to be a 
drunkard. This day, however, she prayed in the fulness of joy, 
her prayer running over into praise, as is the case times without 
number in the Psalms, as also in the unceasing experience of 
the people of God. She, in fact, had become a prophetess like 
Miriam and Deborah in earlier times, whose contributions to 
sacred song must have had their influence on Hannah^s mind, 
as one may safely infer, both from the nature of the case and 
from an examination of the poems. And thus Hannah in turn 
influenced the author of Psalm 113 and the Blessed Virgin. 
The song of Hannah, as it is often called, does indeed fit into 
her situation as a woman who had been without children, and 
had suffered from the ill-feeling and the insults of her rival, to 
whom a family had been given. But in the mercy granted to 
herself, Hannah saw the evidence of the holiness, goodness, and 
power of Jehovah, as these shall be experienced by all who feel 
overwhelmed by difficulties and yet put their trust in Him. 
Like Deborah, a true mother in Israel, she rises high above 
personal wrongs and sufferings and dehverance, and thinks of 
her people Israel, who were the people of Jehovah : ** For the 
pillars of the earth are Jehovah's, and He hath set the world 
upon them." Darkness and defeat are no more than passing 
trials, to be quickly followed by such deliverances as are 
described over and over again in the Book of Judges. The 
failure of Eli the priestly judge, and before his failure that of 
Samson the Nazirite judge, neither of these discouraged 
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her.* Eather, these failures whetted her appetite, and confirmed 
her hope in the promises of Jehovah, who had helped her sur- 
prisingly, and who would do no less for His people. She knew 
that from patriarchal times there had been promises of kings in 
Israel (Gen. 17. 16 ; 35, 11 ; Num. 23. 21 ; 24. 7). And she felt, 
as many in the times of the Judges had begun to feel, that 
there was need for a king in Jeshurnn (Deut. 33, 5), however 
little she might understand of the manner in which this king 
should be set up. Since Gideon had refused the invitation of 
the people to rule over them, saying, " Jehovah shall rule over 
you," she could only speak emphatically, and say that this 
coming king was not to be for himself, but was to be in some 
peculiar manner the subject and the representative of Jehovah. 
Accordingly she ended her song in these lofty strains, " They 
that strive with Jehovah shall be broken to pieces ; against 
them shall He thunder in heaven : Jehovah shall judge the ends 
of the earth ; and He shall (perhaps rather a prayer, * may He ') 
give strength to His king, and exalt the horn of His anointed." 
(See note A at the end.) 

Some commentators have been much exercised on account 
of the verb which Hannah uses in v, 5, "They that were 
hungry have ceased." But why should there be such dijfficulty 
in understanding her language ? The hungry have ceased to 
be hungry, no longer are there any hungry ones ; as in 
Deborah's Song (Judg. 5. 7), " The rulers ceased in Israel," or, 
as others translate, " The villages ceased in Israel " ; that is, 
they ceased to be rulers, or villages. In short, when Hannah 
says there are no longer hungry ones among us in Israel, she 
sees the coming of that happy time promised in Deut. 15. 4, 5, 

* If one tries to distinguish the shades of meaning in the two Hebrew words in 
Hannah's song which are translated strength, the strength by which no man shall 
prevail (t». 9) may be what we think of when we speak of mere force ; whereas the 
strength which Jehovah gives to His king («. 10) is something nobler, perhaps 
divine. 
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R. V. : " Howbeit there shall be no poor with thee (for Jehovah 
will surely bless thee in the land which Jehovah thy God giveth 
thee for an inheritance to possess it) if only thou diligently 
hearken unto the voice of Jehovah thy God," etc. Hannah 
has been hearkening to this voice, and, after all the vicissitudes 
during the times of the Judges, she sees a glorious revival ; 
particularly if we may translate the following words of her Song, 
as we very literally may, " Until the barren hath borne seven," 
the opposite of the circumstances in Isai. 4. 1. And thus the 
Song of Hannah ends in assurances of a glorious deliverance 
which she foresaw coming to Israel, not inferior to the mighty 
acts of Jehovah on their behalf, by the hand of Joshua, or 
Barak, or Gideon, or other saviours already raised up. Compare 
her language with the descriptions of his victorious energy 
against their enemies in Josh. 10. 11 ; Judg. 5. 20, 21. 
Hannah^s expectations were realised in the administration of 
her son Samuel. 

To this holy woman, one of a holy family, who had been 
strongly moved to give new emphasis to their hereditary con- 
secration by the Nazirite vow for life which she had laid 
upon her son before he was bom, there was granted the gift 
of prophecy. This gift of prophecy was intimately connected 
with the spiritual calling of Israel, their shortcomings, their 
dangers, their degradation, their needs ; and the promises of 
God had not been an illusion even among the many chastise- 
ments which had come upon them. Moses himself, the great 
lawgiver, had seen with joy how two of seventy of the elders 
who had been called to assist him, had been endowed with this 
gift of prophecy ; and to his minister Joshua, who felt jealous, 
he had said, " Art thou jealous for my sake ? Would God 
that all Jehovah's people were prophets, that Jehovah would 
put His Spirit upon them" (Num. 11. 39). In his latest 
legislation Moses had held out the bright promise, "Jehovah 
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thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him shall ye 
hearken." And he had enlarged upon this in language which 
encouraged Israel to hope that prophets would be raised up 
over and over again in their history (Deut. 18. 15-22). There 
is, however, no appearance of the gift of prophecy to his 
successor Joshua, who had been jealous for Moses' sake, nor 
in any contemporary of Joshua. In the period of the Judges, 
which presented various peculiarities, there had certainly been 
prophets ; but, so far as we read, they had been very few, and 
one might say sporadic. The only one whose name has been 
preserved to us is Deborah, who was at once prophetess and 
judge. There is one other prophet unquestionably mentioned, 
and it is probable that there was at least another (Judg. 6. 
7-10 ; 10. 10-14). In 1 Sam. 2. 27-36, " a man of God " came 
to Eli with a terrific message of judgment. In one respect 
the withholding of his name gives additional emphasis to his 
mission. For Eli was at once the judge of Israel and their 
high priest, and it is he who might have been the natural 
organ of communication from Jehovah to Israel. But he was 
not honoured with any revelation. An unnamed man was 
entrusted with the message which denounced ruin to Eli and 
his house. Any discussion of the title " man of God " may be 
appropriately deferred till it occurs again in the narrative of 
the meeting of Samuel and Saul. 

This epoch-making prophecy b^an by asking Eli whether 
Jehovah had revealed himself to the house of Eli's father while 
yet in Egypt and under Pharaoh ? Yes. The call of Moses 
and Aaron, and the work which they did, were matters known 
to every Israelite. In His sovereign grace Jehovah had chosen 
Eli's forefather out of all the tribes of Israel for the priesthood, 
to sacrifice and bum incense, wearing the official vestment, the 
ephod ; and had given for the use of his father's house the 

S 1311. 
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offerings which the children of Israel made by fire. Then 
Jehovah, by His prophet, asked, " Wherefore kick at my sacri- 
fice and at mj offering ? " It no doubt was more especially the 
act of his sons, yet he is held responsible along with them.* 
No doubt there had been a promise of an everlasting priest- 
hood to Aaron's house (Lev. 7. 35, 36 ; Num. 18. 8, 11, 19). 
Yet such promises involved a corresponding engagement to 
obedience on the part of the priests ; see such acts of obedience 
as in Exod. 32. 25-29, and such habits of obedience as in 
Dent. 33. 8-11, Gross, abominable, and presumptuous dis- 
obedience could not fail to result in the withholding of the 
promised blessing : in a parallel case Jehovah had said of 
the entire nation, " Ye shall know my alienation," or otherwise 
translated, "the revoking of my promise" (Num. 14. 34). 
Eli could scarcely fail to contrast his son Phinehas with the 
well-known priest of this name, Aaron's grandson, to whom, 
on a memorable occasion, Jehovah gave "the covenant of an 
Everlasting priesthood, because he was jealous for his God," 
etc. (Num. 25. 10-13). The circumstances ought to have 
been the more impressive to Eli and his sons ; because the line 
of that ancient Phinehas had somehow lost the high priest- 
hood, we know not when or how, and it had come into the 
possession of Eli's house, who belonged to the line of Aaron's 



* The two acts, kicking at these offerings and making themselves fat, as they are 
chained against these priests, are charged against Jeshurun by Moses speaking in 
his song (Deut. 32. 15). Moreover, the verb for kicking is the same in both messages* 
and it occurs nowhere else. Manifestly these verbs express the priests* abuse of the 
prerogatives assigned to them in connexion with these sacrifices. 

* Many pronounce the text of this prophecy corrupt. Yet it admits of the most 
rigidly exact translation, " to make yourselves fat with the chiefest of all the offer- 
ings of Israel for my people f " The sons of Eli disregarded the laws by which the 
fot of the sacrifices, and in some cases the entire sacrifice, was given direct to God. 
Instead of taking^ contentedly the portions assigned by Him to them, they snatched 
whki.tsoever they pleased. Yet these sacrifices were not for them as individuals, or 
as a caste ; they were for Israel, whether the i)eople were admitted to feast on them, 
or whether they saw them consumed on their behalf, in some cases by the priests 
(see a striking case in Lev. 10. 16, 17), in others by the fire on the altar. 
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younger son Ithamar. Now, said this prophet, it must be 
taken from them also. The details of the disastrous judgment 
which should overtake them are given by this prophet in 
chap. 2. 81-34, culminating in what he announces as the sign 
(for a sign may occur even after the* events of which it is the 
predicted token, as in Exod. 3. 12) — the death of Eli's two sons 
in one day.* 

This affliction of God's habitation was to be "in all the 
wealth which God shall give Israel"; perhaps the English 
might be smoother and plainer, " in all the wealth which God 
would give Israel"; that is, if circumstances had permitted 
the bestowal of His promises; in other words, if their own 
misconduct, in which the priests were the daring leaders, had 
not prevented it. On this subject compare Psalm 81. 4-16 ; 
Isai. 48. 17-19 ; and earlier, Deut. 28 ; Josh. 23 ; and 
Judg. 2. 1-3. A grammatical criticism might be made, that 
"God," the subject of the verb, is a supplement, having 
nothing answering to it in the Hebrew. But this is too plain 
to cause any difficulty. Nor would the sense be really different, 
if any purist insisted on dispensing with the word supplied. 
In that case "the habitation" would become the subject of 



* Br. Driver looks back OTer the whole prophecy, and thinks that, as the text 
stands, v, Z2a expresses a consequence of «. 31 ; yet since it deals with some- 
thing wliich Eli himself is to witness, v. 31 must refer to something falling within 
Bli's own lifetime, which can only be the bloody disaster in the course of which his 
two sons died on the battle-field. Prom this he infers that the survivor in v. 33 is 
Ahitub (chap. 14. 3), and that «. 36 means Samuel by the faithful priest. This, 
however, is not how Dr. Driver himself understands the prophecy. He considers 

hat there is corruption in the passage, certainly in the b^inning of v. 32 ; that 
>;. 31 speaks of Saul's massacre of the priests at Nob, and v. 32 of the permanent 

weakening of £li'8 family. For myself, I should think it too narrow a view to call 
\ . 32a a consequence of v. 31. Bather the whole verses are a continuous and 
iery complex judgment, the parts of which have mutual connexions; compare 
S imuel's prophecy to £li, chap. 3. 11, 14. 

In one clause of «. 32 I prefer the R.V.. which is so far the margin of the A.V. ; 
t] at is, I prefer the neuter, the affliction or adversity of the habitation, rather than 
tfie masculine, an adversary in it. Obviously there is no great difference of 
Q enning, whichever translation be preferred. 

E 2 
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the sentence; thus, ^^in all the wealth which it would have 
given Israel." The great principle applied then as much as 
when the apostle expressed it, ^' If any man defile the temple 
of God, him shall God destroy." And on the other hand, the 
good which would come to a house from the habitation of 
Jehovah being there, and rightly honoured, is seen in the 
history of Obed-edom's house in 2 Sam. 6. 11, 12. 



• - 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROPHETIC OFFICE OF SAMUEL. 

HE who held the double office of priest and judge in Israel 
was discredited, in his family, if not in his own person, 
by the message of that unnamed prophet. At that very time 
another prophet was arising in Israel, a man who was to 
occupy a higher position in Israel than any other servant of 
Jehovah except Moses. 

The personality of this individual, who now comes forward 
very prominently, has been • already partially revealed in con- 
nexion with his family and his mother's vow, and his training 
under her care, encouraged and supported as she was by her 
husband. Henceforward he is to be studied as he occupies an 
independent position. "The child Samuel ministered unto 
Jehovah before Eli " (chap. 3. 1). This had been said already 
(chap. 2. 11, 18). Yet the references to his growing, in con- 
nexion with his service (vv, 21, 26 ; 3. 19), favour the 
supposition that his ministrations were all the time assuming 
more and more of a definite shape, and of an important nature, 
beyond what a child might render, and yet 'in contrast with 
the horrible abuse of their position for service by Eli's sons. 

There was room for the youth who had been dedicated from 
the first, and marvellously prepared to fill the vacant place 
which caused so many aching hearts in Israel. The history 
is continued in chap. 3. 1, " And the word of Jehovah was 
precious in those days : there was no open vision." Of course 
the people in those days had the Law of Moses, and they might 
go to the priests and to the judge for information and decision 
(Deut. 17. 8-13). But this was within a very limited sphere, 
very much what might be called judicial cases. There was no 
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stream of instruction from a body of inspired messengers, the 
prophets, who were qualified to explain and apply the Law, as 
the changing circumstances of the people made this desirable 
or even essential to the well-being of the commonwealth. Now 
and then a prophet did rise up : but the word of Jehovah was 
precious, being rare, as is the translation on the margin of the 
R.Y. There was no open vision, literally, no visipn widely 
diffused : the little light there waa seemed only to make the 
darkness visible. Of Samuel himself, at this turning point in 
hifi life, it is said (chap. 3. 7), " now Samuel did not yet know 
Jehovah, neither was the word of Jehovah yet revealed unto 
him." 

• 

The situation is well known through the wonderfully 
graphic account in chap. 3. One night Eli was laid down in 
his pla<;e : Samuel also was in his place in the temple of 
Jehovah, where the ark of God was ;* for if the ark had not 

* I cannot but reckon it a strange mistake when men speak of the temple at 
Shiloh as if Samuel were sleeping in the room where the ark was, some chamber 
quite different in its arrangements from the most holy place in the tabernacle ( f 
Moses, though Dr. Driver's language seems to favour his way of speaking. Professo.- 
S. P. Smith is quite decided, saying, "Samuel, at least, lay in the apartment in which 
the ark stood." There is nothing to lead to the supposition that Samuel, any more 
than Eli, slept in that apartment. - And if both Samuel and Eli were there, there 
would be no reason to doubt that this apartment for the ark was crowded with 
the lamp of God as well as these two beds ; whereas the unvarying belief of the 
children of Israel was^hat" Jehovah said He would dwell in the thick darkness " 
(1 Kings 8. 12). The Hebrew noun, translated "temple," favours the idea of a 
spacious building, one not certainly with fewer apartments than the two which 
Mose6 erected ;' and it may well have included chambers erected at a subsequent 
time for the ministers of God to occupy. The language of the narrative leads n^e 
to think that Eli and Samuel slept in different apartments. Samuel ran to Eli at 
the first call, and Eli answered him, if we translate as literally as possible. " Return, 
lie down" {v. 6). The second time Samuel arose and went to Ell; and again he 
was answered, " Eetum, lie down " {v. 6). The third time the call began much in 
tlie same way (v. 8). Now there is never a hint that Eli's ears were deaf, though 
his eyes were dim and may have derived little advantage from the lamp; the 
infirmities of blindness and deafness very often are not found together in the aged. 
Therefore, if the two had been lying close to one another, Eli might well have heard 
the three calls, certainly would not have missed the whole of them. His intelligence 
was sound and acute, for " he perceived that Jehovah was calling the child," if we 
attempt to give the t^nse of the original as precisely as we can. When Samuel had 
gone at Eli's command, and had lain down in his place, Jehovah camo, and stood, 
and called, as at other times. 
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been there, no Israelite would have thought of this as 
Jehovah's house, or tent, or trysting place. It is not certainly 
known at what hour the lamp used to go out, early in the 
night or toward morning. T^his only is known (v. 15), that 
after Samuel had had the vision, "he lay till the morning, 
and opened the doors of the house of Jehovah " : the doors are 
mentioned here, as the doorposts are at chap. 1. 9. Eli's sons 
may have been too careless, or too daringly wicked, to sleep on 
the holy premises, as their father and Samuel did. And the 
doors might nearly as well have remained shut, if those 
worthless priests and the services performed by them were all 
to which the worshippers could look forward when the doors 
should be opened : compare Mai. 1, 10, 11. 

The terms of intimate affection on which the aged priest 
and the holy youth stood toward one another are indicated by 
the expressions " my son," " Samuel, my son " (vv. 6, 1*6). The 
act of Jehovah took the form of a thrice-repeated call to Samuel 
by name. All the three times this call was misunderstood by him, 
so that he offered his services to Eli. But Eli had spiritual 
discernment enough to grasp the situation, and to perceive that 
Samuel was being called to be a servant of Jehovah in some 
high peculiar sen§e. And when Jehovah came and took up 
His position (observe the emphatic Hebrew verb in v. 10), and 
called Samuel 'for the fourth time, Samuel answered as Eli had 
taught him to do, " Speak, for Thy servant heareth." With 
this narrative may be compared those of the calls to Moses, in 
Exod. 3, and of four prophets, as recorded in Isai. 6, in Jer. 1, 
in Ezek. 3, and in Amos 7. Samuel's hesitation and fear to 
tell the vision to Eli, followed by Eli's insistance to have every 
word of it told to him, on pain of Samuel enduring the same 
or severer penalties in his own experience, may be compared 
with the lessons to one of these prophets, a child as Samuel 
was, direct from Jehovah himself (Jer. 1. 17-19 ; 15. 19-21). 
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The moBt remarkable example of a call to the work of the Lord, 
however, is given in the history of the apostle Paul (Acts 9), 
with the parallel accounts. 

The message entrusted to Samuel for Eli {vv. 11-14) goes 
back on that which had been spoken to Eli by the unnamed 
prophet. For so it is said (v, 12), " In that day I will perform 
against Eli all that I have spoken concerning his house, from 
the beginning even unto the end." Yet since the message to 
the child is much the shorter of the two, it is not surprising 
that it confines itself to one point, concentrating everything 
on this. What the un-named prophet said to Eli may have been 
spoken to him alone and in secret : now everything was to 
come out in public, and it was to make the ears of all who 
heard it tingle : an expression which is -elsewhere used of 
appalling divine judgments,* 

There is some difficulty as to what is said about the sin of 
Eli's sons (v. 13). The translation in the A.V., " Made them- 
selves vile," has support from the simple form of the Hebrew verb 
and from the cognate adjective; an appeal in its favour might 
also be made to the use of another form of the verb in chap. 2. 
30, where it is said of Eli's house, " They that despise me 
shall he lightly esteemed.'' Yet in the form pf ' the verb occur- 
ring in Samuel's prophecy the rendering is always, to curse : 
hence, in connexion with the dative construction, the R.Y. 
translates, " Did bring a curse upon themselves." No doubt 
there is some connexion between the two meanings : it is a 
word used almost exclusively of cursing by men, not by God, 
and indeed, of cursing by wicked men.t 



• V, 13. " For I have told him," is literally, as in A.V. margin, « And I will teU 
him." Nothing is more suitable. Samuel, like Isaiah and Jeremiah, was commis- 
sioned to begin his prophetical labours by announcing the wrath of Qod and the 
consequent judgments. . 

+ Dr. Driver observes that the verb ** does not mean to bring a curse upon «ny 
one, and is followed not by a dative, but by an accusative.*' On this account he 
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The helplessness of Eli as he remonstrated feebly with his 
sons (chap. 2. 22-25, where the habitual action is marked 
throughout by the tense in Hebrew) was notorious to all 
Israel. And if the flagrant misconduct of his sons led men to 
abhor, or contemn, the offering of Jehovah (chap. 2. 17), Eli 
might well be reminded of his own warning to them (chap. 2. 
25), while he received the assurance that no sacrifice or offering 
should ever expiate their iniquity : a parallel this to the ter- 
rific assurance in Isai. 22. 14, where there is implied that oath 
of God which is plainly uttered here. 

Eli knew that Jehovah had been revealing himself to Samuel 
and putting a word into his mouth ; and his own conscience 
told him what the nature of this word must be, and his truly 
gracious nature prepared him humbly to accept it. So that, 
while Samuel hesitated to tell Eli, Eli insisted on being told, 
and charged Samuel to do the prophet's duty with the utmost 
faithfulness : compare the reference already made to the charge 
given to Jeremiah, and still more stringently to Ezekiel. For 
it could be only in very exceptional, well-marked circumstances 
that a prophet might hide what had been revealed to him ; 
compare Psalm 40. 10 with Jer. 38. 14, 15, 24-27. It may be 
that growth of grace in the old man, or that the special power 
from heaven which rested on Samuel, is seen in this humble 
and ready submission to the will of Jehovah as revealed to 
Samuel : whereas, so far as appears, the message of the un- 
named prophet was received in silence. Possibly that mes 
sage had been sent years before : in that case, so far as it was 
known to the more utterly ungodly members of Eli's house, 
it may have been forgotten by them, while others may have 

has little doubt that the Septuagint reading is correct: "His sons cursed God.*' 
It might be more advisable, considering our very limited knowledge, to content our- 
selves with asking a question instead of making an affirmation : especially since 
many a time a variation in the construction of a Hebrew verb is known to have the 
effect of modifying its meaninir. 
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presumptuously imagined that Jehovah would be slack concern- 
ing His threatenings, as some men imagine in regard to His 
promise (2 Pet. 3. 9). 

However painful this first message to Samuel must have 
been to him, as well as to the aged high priest, it had the effect 
of making and marking the position which Samuel was now 
called to fill. No one could any longer say, as before this 
message came (chap. 3. 7), " Now Samuel did not yet know 
Jehovah, neither was the word of Jehovah yet revealed unto 
him." Certainly he was still young, and he " grew" {v. 19) ; 
compare what had been said of him, chap. 2. 21, 26. Thus it was 
tllat, when he set up Saul as king, he could say (chap. 12. 2), 
" I am old and grey-headed ; and, behold, my sons are with 
you, and I have walked before you from my youth unto this 
day." His holy, wise, consistent life, from childhood upwards, 
as known to all Israel, was another of the elements of moral 
and spiritual power in Samuel by which he was prepared, like 
the apostle Paul in other circumstances, to be a chosen vessel 
for the service of his Lord. His mother's dedication of him, 
before he was bom, to be a Nazirite for life, his home ties in a 
godly family, his'training under the eye of the broken-hearted 
high priest and in the sight of all Israel, these were advantages 
which met wonderfully in Samuel's personal experience, and 
adapted him for his work, now when the decisive moment had 
come, and he had proved faithful to the' prophetic calling, as 
" he told Eli every whit, and hid nothing from him " {v. 15). 
This faithfulness at the beginning of his prophetic career, 
however painful he felt it to be, was again displayed by him 
towards the end of it, in his dealing with King Saul (chap. 15. 
16-19). And it is worthy of notice, that, while Samuel con- 
tinued to grow, the sacred writer adds {v. 19), " Jehovah was 
with him, and did let none of his words fall to the ground." 
The reader of the original sees how this statement is markedly 
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independent of the preceding statement, that " Samuel grew." 
It is as if he had written : on the one hand, Samuel grew ; on 
the other hand, Jehovah was with him, etc. Or the verb might 
be taken as a pluperfect, " Samuel grew : and Jehovah had 
been with him " all along, this being truly the cause of his 
growing. 

The evidence that Samuel was a true prophet, and that Je- 
hovah was anew visiting His people with His gracious presence, 
after the preciousness or rarity of His word, as noticed at v. 1, 
comes out in successive statements. 

First — Jehovah " did let none of his words fall to the 
ground " (v. 19). The solemn prophecy was seen to be moving 
onward toward^ fulfilment : Eli's house grew riper for judg- 
ment, and some of the fruits of the harvest they had been sow- 
ing for themselves began to appear. In addition to this, the 
language naturally conveys the meaning that other divine mes- 
sages came to Samuel, and that the history furnished verifica- 
tions of them all. Contrast with this the test of a false prophet 
(Deut. 18. 21, 22). . 

Secondly. — The conviction which arose in the minds of indi- 
vidual Israelites, here and there, spread till it became unanimous 
and universal : " and all Israel from Dan even to Beer-sheba 
knew that Samuel was established to be a prophet of Jehovah " 
{v. 20). The participle or adjective here translated " estab- 
lished" is the same that is translated in chap. 2. 35, first, 
"faithful," and next "sure," of the faithful priest and the 
sure house : the combination of all these three renderings may 
assist the English reader to take in the full meaning of the 
term. This was the conviction of all Israel, of all who assembled 
to the worship at Shiloh, coming as they did, according to the 
Law of Moses, from the whole land, even from its extremities, 
and they carried this conviction back with them to their homes 
throughout the entire territory occupied by the Twelve Tribes. 
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Compare the influence of the Lord Jesus Christ, as it spread 
from Jerusalem to Galilee, having been seen by the Galileans 
when they went up to worship at the Temple (John 4. 45). 

Thirdly. — According to v. 21, " Jehovah appeared again in 
Shiloh ; for Jehovah revealed Himself to Samuel in Shiloh by 
the word of Jehovah." This continues and confirms what has 
been said of repeated divine communications to Samuel, nob 
inferior in distinctness to the first, nor probably in other quali- 
ties which arrested attention and made men feel that Jehovah 
was indeed revealing Himself by this His word to Samuel. 
Since this revelation was " to Samuel in Shiloh," it is incon- 
ceivable that he should never have come into collision with 
the worthless sons of -Eli ; and the additional cevelations which 
are not recorded may well have contained messages for them, 
since they would certainly contain lessons on God's law of truth 
and purity and obedience — ^lessons which the people knew to 
be irreconcilable with the life led by these two bad men. 

There is, however, some uncertainty as to the interpretation 
to be put upon the first verb in v. 21, "Jehovah appeared 
again in Shiloh." Some reference has already been made to 
this at pp. 37, 38, in noticing the appearances of the Angel of 
Jehovah in the time of the Judges. Something more will be 
found in Note B. The sacred history often relates that Jehovah 
appeared to the patriarchs, and also to Moses at the tabernacle. 
The latest of these appearances is recorded in Deut. 31. 14, 15, 
when Moses was warned that his death was near, and he was 
bid to call Joshua, who then received his charge that he might 
be the successor of Moses as they went and presented them- 
selves at the tent of meeting or trysting tent. " And Jehovah 
appeared in the tent in a pillar of cloud, and the pillar of cloud 
stood over the door of the tent." It need not be thought sur- 
prising if some such appearance took place on occasion of this 
new servant of Jehovah being marked out for a combination of 
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offices which gave him a position much higher than even 
Joshua's. Such may be the meaning of this verse. Jehovah 
appeared again, as He had appeared on previous occasions of 
momentous interest, at the tent of meeting or trysting tent ; 
with this one difference from those earlier occasions, that the 
tent had not moved from place to place for centuries, during 
which it had remained at Shiloh. 

Whatever might be the precise manner of the appearance, 
it was somehow analogous to such a case as the inauguration of 
public worship under Aaron and his sons the priests. (See 
Lev. 9. 22-24.) Now that all Israel from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba -knew that Samuel was established to be a prophet of 
Jehovah, the dark period came to an end, during which Jeho- 
vah had been withholding the manifestations of His presence 
from the assemblies for public worship at Shiloh. He no 
longer refrained Himself or hid His face, as the Psalmist com- 
plained, but appeared once more as the living God in the midst 
of His people Israel, and He let none of Samuel's words fall to 
the ground. These might be either words of judgment, such 
as He had spoken against the house of Eli, or words of mercy 
in case Israel should return to Jehovah. (See chap. 7. 3.) 

The influence of such a prophet was seen in Israel at once 
and unmistakably. In chap. 3, 21, we read how " Jehovah 
revealed Himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the word of Jehovah." 
The next verse begins, " And the word of Samuel came to all 
Israel," so- that the word of Jehovah and the word of Samuel 
are reckoned to be practically the same. The identification 
becomes the more marked if we break up the verse (chap, 4. 1), 
assigning the first half of it to chap. 3 ; many commentators 
do so, ^nd their notion is supported by the division into para- 
graphs in the E.V. Nevertheless it makes no appreciable 
difference if we keep by the old division into chapters. That 
division has the advantage of giving more prominence to the 
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word of Samuel to Israel, as the living force at the back of the 
movement in Israel against their enemies and oppressors the 
Philistines. For this procedure brings to mind the similar 
narratives in the Book of Judges ; how the gift of the Spirit 
of God, and the consequent workii^ of some chosen servant, 
roused the people and led them on to the victory by which 
Jehovah saved them from their enemies. 

It is true that on a hasty reading of this narrative in 
chap. 4 the first impression might be that it stood out in con-' 
trast to those in Judges, inasmuch as here there is the record 
of disastrous failure bringing disgrace upon the ark of God and 
all the worship ordained at His house. But this would be a 
superficial view. The movement inaugurated by Samuel stirred 
the deepest feelings of the nation by the word of Jehovah. It 
was their own sinfulness which in the first instance made vic- 
tory impossible, as Joshua had seen in Achan's case. Their 
crushing defeat stirred the heart of the nation through and 
through. It discovered to them their guilt, and sent home 
the conviction of it. And through this trying process they 
were brought completely under the influence of the faithful 
prophet, whose diligence they witnessed during twenty subse- 
quent years of depression, in which undoubtedly they would 
also have abundant evidence of his sjrmpathy. And thus, in 
the end, a truly glorious deliverance was achieved for them by 
him who at once took his place as the foremost man in Israel. 
This history never can be understood, nor others like it in the 
Bible, so long as men think to penetrate their meaning by 
breaking them up into fragments ; on the contrary, by doing 
so we shall inevitably misjudge them, and lose the instruction 
which they were intended to convey to us (1 Oor. 10. 11). 
The nan-ative ever presents Samuel to us as a prophet endowed 
wit^ deep piety, strong good sense, and marked foresight, by 
the possession of which he was fitted and intended to lead 
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God's people ; compare, for instance, chap. 10. 2-8, 17-24. So, 
also, it exhibits him as the wise and faithful friend who to the 
end taught and warned the people, and felt and prayed for 
them (chap. 12. 16-25; 13. 13, 14; 15. 10-31, 85). 

Samuel is now set before us as a prophet, establish^, 
faithful, or sure, whichever of these adjectives is reckoned the 
best translation of the Hebrew : the like of him there had not 
been in Israel since Moses. This is the view of him presented 
in Scriptmre itself. "Then said Jehovah unto me. Though 
Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind could not be 
toward this people " (Jer. 15. 1). Again, " Moses and Aaron 
among His priests, and Samuel among them that call upon His 
name : they called upon Jehovah, and He answered them. He 
spake unto them in the pillar of the cloud : they kept His 
testimonies, and the statute that he gave them" (Psalm 99. 
6, 7). This latter passage, however, leads ou to a different 
and less easy subject, which must afterwards receive conside- 
ration — the priesthood of Samuel. .On turning to a passage 
in the New Testament (Heb. 11. 32, 33), we find a reference 
to still another aspect of Samuel's work ; . he was judge as 
well as prophet. " And what shall I more say ? For the 
time will fail me if I tell of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jeph- 
thah ; of David and Samuel, and the prophets : who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained pro- 
mises," etc. 

Yet there is one o^her passage which concentrates attention 
on his prophetic oflSce, and brings into view an important 
consideration, the fact that he is the head of an uninterrupted 
line of prophets. In an address to the people of Jerusalem, 
the apostle Peter had referred to the promises to their ancestors 
made by Moses, that God would raise up a prophet like unto 
Moses, and that resistance to this prophet would prove the 
ruin of every one guilty of it. He went on to say, " Yea, and 
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all the prophets, from Samuel and them that followed after, 
as many as have spoken, they also told of these days" 
(Acts 3. 24). There had been prophets since the death of 
Moses : but it has already been noticed that their emergence 
might be called occasional and sporadic. From Samuel's time 
and onwards, the remarkable peculiarity is that prophets were 
never awanting till the Old Testament revelation was com- 
pleted. If at one single moment the unwonted complaint 
burst forth (Psalm 74. 9), " we see not our signs, there is no 
more any prophet " ; it stands so thoroughly isolated and alone 
that it arrests attention by its strangeness. At the worst, it 
is but for a moment : indeed, the language of this psalmist 
is evidence that he himself was a prophet, though in the 
extremity of the trial of his faith, he was on the point of losing 
hold of the fact. If so, he was under a mistake like that of 
Elijah, who overlooked the 7,000 whom Jehovah had reserved 
for Himself in Israel. It was very different in times after the 
close of the Old Testament revelations : contrast what is said 
in 1 Mace. 4, 46 ; " They pulled down the altar and laid up 
the stones in the mountain of the house in a convenient place, 
until there should come a prophet to give an answer concerning 
them." Also chap. 9, ^7, at the time when Judas MaccabaBus 
had fallen in battle, "And there was great tribulation in 
Israel, such as was not since the time that no prophet appeared 
unto them." Samuel then appears at the head of the glorious 
succession of the prophets, for whom he made eminently wise 
preparation, issuing in those schools of the prophets with which 
he stands in cbse connexion, if indeed he was not the founder 
of them. Their nature and constitution are obscure, and it is 
unnecessary here to become involved in the discussions which 
have arisen regarding them. Saihuel may have given more 
attention to the companies of the prophets after he was re- 
lieved of civil duties when Saul became king, or still more. 
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after SauFs backsliding courses led Samuel to keep more and 
more aloof from civil affairs. Yet, from chap. 10. 5, it is clear 
that before Saul was made king, Samuel spoke to him 
in a manner which implies that these bands or companies of 
the prophets were well known. 

It is of more importance to take notice of what Samuel's 
office as a prophet directly led him to undertake. Undoubtedly 
it is .too restricted a view that simply identifies prophecy with 
prediction of the future. On the other hand, it is a view no 
less certainly erroneous, and much more mischievous, which 
ahuts out the predictive element, or even stigmatises it as 
soothsaying, with which a true prophet of Jehovah could not 
have anything to do. In reality His prophets were connected 
with the past, the present, and the future, like their Lord and 
Master, who " was and is and is to come." It was their duty 
to make themselves acquainted with all that He had already 
revealed for the use of His people, to confirm those earlier 
messages, and to apply them to the case of those to whom they 
themselves were being sent. Again, it is an obvious truth that 
the prophet ministered to his own generation ; but there is a 
way of stating this truth which either degrades it into a 
truism, or else is practically a mistaken and misleading 
teaching. The prophet received light from heaven upon the 
present position of his people, probably very much as he 
pondered the lessons given in the past. And as he did this 
faithfully and diligently, he was carried forward to discoveries 
of certain things which were to come.* 

What the prophet had pre-eminently for his study was the 
book of the Law of Jehovah given to Moses, and by him 
entrusted to the priests who bare the ark of the covenant of 
Jehovah, and along with them to the elders of Israel. This 



• I have explained my own convictions on this subject in the essay with which 
my commentary on Isaiah opens, pp. 38-56. 

S1311. p 
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they were to read to the assembled people, in the solemnity, or 
tryst, " of the year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when 
all Israel is come to appear before Jehovah thy God in the 
place which He shall choose." For this purpose the copy was 
laid up by the side of the ark of the covenant of Jehovah 
(Dent. 31. 9-13, 24-27). This copy of the Law would be 
familiar to a devout young man like Samuel, while he waited 
upon Eli and ministered at the tabernacle in Shiloh. There 
was very much in it to attract his reverent sustained attention : 
all the more so on account of the wickedness of the priests and 
the disordered condition of the people, who had become dis- 
gusted with such religious services as were still kept up there. 
Samuel must have seeu what the people needed in this crisis 
of their spiritual history, as well as what he was called to do, 
now that the children of Israel, from Dan to Beersheba, knew 
that he was established to be a prophet of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, who was anew manifesting Himself in Shiloh, His 
work, and that of the prophets whom he was the instrument of 
raising up in a blessed succession, was not a blind or aimless 
struggle, the result of which might perhaps be some good, in 
spite of many blunders and fruitless experiments. Samuel 
knew the principles on which he had to take his stand, and 
from which he was to make his start. He was not ignorant of 
the direction in which his work for Israel in the future was to 
lie. It was his privilege to read the Law, to meditate on it, 
and to learn what was to be done and how to do it. He was 
himself the first of the line of prophets. Therefore he was head 
and leader of the former prophets, as the Jews came to style 
those who lived in the earlier and more perplexing ages of the 
adult Jewish state. For he had also the times of all the 
Judges, and before them, of Moses' successor, Joshua, to study. 
Either he read the books which we know under the names 
Joshua and Judges, or else his godly upbringing had 
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thoroughly imbued him with the history of those ages, and 
with the lessons to be learned from them. He may in fact 
have been the editor or compiler of these books ; as it has 
been happily expressed, the literary executor of the servants of 
Grod who preceded him. No doubt he was helped in this 
discharge of his prophetic duties by his mother's training, of 
which her Song is a sample, with its vision of corruption swept 
away and of grace imparted, and of preparation for the coming 
anointed King. Chap. 10. 25 indicates that Samuel felt it his 
duty to do as Moses had done, when he finished writing the 
Law and then laid it up beside the ark that it might be 
preserved and be read to all the people. For after Saul had 
been by lot elected king, 'Hhen Samuel told the people the 
manner of the kingdom, and wrote it in a book, and laid it up 
before Jehovah."* 

One is not tied down to any opinion as to the form of 
those books in the Old Testament to which the Jews give the 
name of The former prophets^ namely, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Eangs. Yet those testimonies in Scripture itself to what 
Joshua and Samuel did are at all events favourable to' the 
supposition that those eminent servants of God had something 
to do with the composition of the books. The statements may 
be compared with what is said of the history at the close of 
the next great life spent in the service of Jehovah and His 
people, and the written record preserved of it (1 Chron. 29. 
29, 30). " Now the acts of David the king, first and last, 
behold they are written in the words of Samuel the seer, and 
in the words of Nathan the prophet, and in the words of Gad 



* There is an old controversy, not yet definitely settled* whether this ought not 
rather to be translated, as in the B.V. mai^in, " Wrote it in the book.*' This trans* 
lation brings us nearer to the language which describes the concluding action of 
Joshua's administration (Josh. 24. 86) ; " And Joshua wrote these words in the book 
of the law of God/* etc The same controversy exists over the definite and the in* 
definite article with regard to the book in which Moses wrote the curse upon 
Amalek(fixod.l7.l4). 

F 2 
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the seer : with all his reign and his might, and the times that 
went over him, and over Israel, and over all the kingdoms of 
the <x>untries/' The bearing of this statement upon some 
matters involved in the conception of the kingdom may be 
deferred for the moment. But, to begin with, its testimony is 
<;lear enough as to the position and work of the writers to 
whom we are indebted for it, whether we do or do not para- 
phrase the noun " words " by " history," as in the E.V. and 
in the A.Y. margin. Certainly there is nothing impossible 
or unnatural in supposing that Samuel himself was the author 
so far as 1 Sam. 16. 13, or it might be even to chap. 24. 22. 

If we now look at the matter of this statement in 1 Ohron. 
29. 29, 80, as distinguished from what is said of the persons 
engaged upon the literary work, the subject with which the 
Chronicler deals is David and his acts, " with all his reign." 
The noun employed here for " reign " (maVchuth) is one which 
is generally translated '^ kingdom " ; see Num. 24. 7 ; I Sam. 
20. 31 ; 1 Kings 2. 12 ; Jer. 10. 7.. Yet there seems to be 
native to it the idea of the majesty and grandeur of the royal 
state (see Psalm 45. 6 (7 in the Hebrew) ; 103. 19 ; 145. 11-13), 
and often in the Book of Esther. There is a different yet 
closely cognate word (mamlachah) very commonly in use ; for 
instance, in this first Book of Samuel, chap. 10. 18 ; 13. 13, 14 ; 
24. 20 (21 in the Hebrew) ; 27. 6 ; 28. 17. In this word, how- 
ever, there is no such prominence of the idea of majesty. Is 
the inference strained if we suppose that these three ^^ histories " 
brought out David^s royal state and the majesty of the king- 
dom of the Lord's anointed ? And further, they embraced ^' the 
times that went over him." Here the curious and uncommon 
use of the Hebrew noun in the plural (for in the singular it is 
very common) may be analogous in meaning to the Latin word 
vices ; then it would mean ^^ the vicissitudes that went over him, 
and over Israel, and over the kingdoms (jrumladuxh not maV- 
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ehuth) of the countries." It is in complete harmony with this 
meaning that, in the only two other passages in which the plural 
occurs, " vicissitudes " expresses the notion which was partly, if 
not prominently, in the writer's mind ; Psalm 31. 15 (16 in the 
Hebrew), " My times are in Thy hand " ; 1 Chron. 12. 32, " The 
children of Issachar, men that had understanding of the times, 
to know what Israel ought to do." If this idea lie in the word, 
then reference is made here to a history of what may perhaps 
justly be styled that revolutionary period which was introduced 
by the administration of Samuel, and which was completed by 
the reign of David,, who handed over to his son Solomon a 
settled and glorious kingdom. Since all Scripture is profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction 
which is in righteousness, it is quite as we might expect, that if 
Samuel himself gave an inspired narrative of his administration^ 
he should give it very briefly, presenting only the essential 
features, as these might be studied by the thoughtful and godly 
whom he trained. His administration was of vast importance, 
as it initiated those constitutional changes ; but its intrinsic 
importance was as nothing compared with David's reign, of 
which, therefore. Scripture gives a much fuller account. 

Yet there was probably less importance in the matter of 
Samuel's changes than in the manner of their initiation, which 
required his head and hand to guide them, as this Nazirite for 
life was called and equipped for his momentous task by the 
Spirit of Jehovah resting on him. As for the matter of those 
changes, in many cases they passed out of sight, in view of 
others more important which took their place. His arrange- 
ments were sometimes like stepping stones, by which men 
might reach the constitution of Israel as the kingdom of Jeho- 
vah in the hands of the house of David. It is in this way that 
an architect makes a pencil sketch, and rubs out the pendllings 
when he comes to replace it by his lines drawn over it with 
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pen and ink, and has a permanent drawing ; or as an artist 
throws aside a sketch which has been the basis for his work, and 
leaves a finished picture. Similarly in the prophecies, especially 
in the prophetic forecasts of a series of events, we frequently 
meet, not with a detailed narrative of the actual historical 
process, but with the prophet's vision of what things tended to 
become, what they were to be in the end. And the like may be 
seen in the histories which prophets wrote, as when a few verses 
in 1 Sam. 7. 13-17 give a marvellous summary of what Samuel 
did in his administration as judge. Again, two verses (chap. 
14. 47, 48) give the substance of the good points in Saul^s 
reign, with its many achievements. 

Taking this sort of comprehensive survey of Samuel's 
position as the first of the continuous line of prophets, it is 
worthy of remark that this passage (1 Chron. 29. 29) describes 
him as ^^ Samuel the seer.'' So 1 Chron. 26. 28 speaks of ^' all 
that Samuel the seer and Saul the son of Eish, and Abner the 
son of Ner, and Joab the son of Zeruiah dedicated " ; see also 
1 Chron. 9. 22. And in 1 Sam. 9. 9, 11, 18, 19, this is the title 
given to him, he is "the seer." Not only so, but further, 
at V. 9, there is an instructive statement : " Beforetime in 
Israel, when a man went to inquire of &od, thus he said, 
Gome and let us go to the seer ; " the definite article being 
used in the Hebrew text as it is in the translation. Occa- 
sionally there were " men of God-" who saw things revealed to 
them by Him, things which were therefore called "visions," 
and the two fiebrew words being as closely connected as possible, 
these men who saw visions were called "Seers."* But now. 



* Professor H. P. Smith, from whose opinions I am often compelled strongly to 
dissent, says in his commentary on this passage that "the rarity of the word led a 
scribe to insert this verse as an explanation, which, however, hits fallen into the 
wrong place ; it belongs after ver. 11. The conception of the prophet which it 
betrays is that of a elairvoyarU to whom one may come for th(* discovery of lost 
articles." I trust that it is not necessary for me to discdss this with him. 
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when the stream of prophecy was to flow on unbroken, and 
prophets in a continuous or uninterrupted line were to take a 
prominent place in the history of Israel, it became natural to 
restrict the use of the title " prophet " to those who held an 
official position, and asked acknowledgment of their call to it, 
dedicating themselves entirely to the work, and taking on 
themselves all the responsibility of the office. Correspondingly, 
the old title " seer " would come to be restricted to those who, 
from whatever cause, though they had visions from God, yet 
did not in consequence of these take office in the Jewish Church 
or Theocracy, but continued to be private persons, or, it may 
be, to hold another office, such as that of judge or king. Their 
occasional visions were as reliable as those of the prophets 
strictly so called, but the men themselves did not assume the 
full responsibility which lay upon these prophets. This dis- 
tinction between the two titles furnishes a happy explanation 
of Isai. 29. 10, E.V., according to a punctuation which has 
much to recommend it : " For Jehovah hath poured Out upon 
yon the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, the pro- 
phets ; and your heads, the seers, hath he covered." Compare 
his distinction between simple seeing by the seers and moral 
training by the prophets (Isai. 30. 10). The eyes of the body 
politic were the prophets, whose very function and office was to 
see and to give guidance to kings and people. Others might 
be called seers, for they saw occasionally ; but if one spoke of 
their office, this was a different though a related function : they 
were in some other respects heads of God's people.* 

* Nevertheless the precise usage of language is sometimes difficult to settle by 
etymology. In this case there are two Hebrew verbs whose participles are applied 
as descriptive of men who saw the things of God. The participle here is the less 
used of the two, though, strange to say, it belongs to the common verb for seeing. 
The other verb is much rarer, and it is a good deal employed in the sense of the 
spiritual seeing; so that this application of its participle is not surprising. It would 
be out of place here to go into a discussion of the mutual relations of these two 
participles. 
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It is not necessary to discuss the position of '^ the sous of 
the prophets" in relation to "the companies of the pro- 
phets," or "bands of the prophets," at the head of whom 
Saul and his messengers saw Samuel standing (chap. 19. 18-24), 
in his city of Eamah, at a place called Naioth, perhaps 
meaning "homesteads." The circumstances were so vividly 
influential upon Saul, even in his degenerate days, that they 
recalled to the minds of men the influence which these prophets 
had exerted on him at first and when he was at his best 
(chap. 10. 12). From these bands or companies of the pro- 
phets, men under tuition for holy services, if Jehovah were 
pleased to accept of them, may have sprung two men, &ad and 
Nathan, who appear repeatedly in the history of David ; nay, 
David himself had been much under the influence of Samuel. 
They may all three have been pupils of that great seer. We 
read of " the prophet Gad " (chap. 22. 5), of whom, perhaps, 
the more precise description is given at 2 Sam. 24. 11, "the 
prophet Gad, David's seer." And as David fled from Absalom, 
he said to Zadok, to whose family, of the lineage, of Aaron'a 
elder son Eleazar, the high priesthood had somehow returned, 
"Art not thou a seer.^" (2 Sam. 16. 27).* Besides these, 
Heman the son of. Samuel, one of the three Levitical heads of 
the music in the sanctuary, as David established it, receives 
the title of " the king's seer in the words of God " (1 Chron. 
26. 6). 

This case of Heman points to another peculiarity in' the 
prophetic office, as it assumed a more flxed and regular form 
under Samuel, namely, its close alliance with poetry and music. 
From his childhood Samuel had been under the careful religious 
training of his mother, to whom we are indebted for a glorious 
prophecy which is commonly called the Song of Hannah. It 



In these two passages the two different participles aro employed. 
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has already been observed that other godly women had left her a 
legacy of sacred song : there is the song of Deborah ; and Miriam 
had her share in the Song of Moses at the Bed Sea, while cor- 
respondingly there is the divine testimony regarding her prophe- 
tic character : " I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam '* 
(Micah 6. 4). Now Miriam had herself linked music to sacred 
song. For, according to Exod. 15. 20, 21, when Moses and the 
children of Israel were singing, '* Miriam the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand ; and all the women 
went out after her with timbrels and with dances. And Miriam 
answered them. Sing ye to Jehovah," etc. Deborah's song was 
sung by herself and Barak. Samuel had his band or bands of 
prophets : at his parting with Saul after their first meeting, he 
said (chap. 10. 5, 6), " Thou shalt meet a band of prophets 
coming down from the high place with a psaltery and a timbrel 
and a pipe and a harp, before thee ; and they shall be prophC'- 
sying. And the spirit of Jehovah will come mightily upon 
thee and thou shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be turned 
into another man.'' Samuel was led to know the place of music 
in the sanctuary and its worship. Of this there had been only 
the scantiest recognition in the tabernacle of Moses, nothing 
but the trumpets blown by the priests. From Samuel's time 
its power was felt, and its position was assured. David had 
learned to play well upon the harp, and he used his musical 
skill to soothe and to recover Saul, as often as he suffered from 
the assaults of the evil spirit. Saul's servants may or may not 
have thought of spiritual benefits, but we may be sure that they 
were familiar with the mind of him who in his latest compo- 
sition described himself as " the anointed of the God of Jacob, 
and the sweet psalmist of Israel ; the Spirit of Jehovah spake 
by me, and His word was upon my tongue" (2 Sam. 23. 1, 2).* 

* A later example of the union of prophecy with music i^ ^,\\eix in 2 Kings S. 
14, 15. See also Isai. 30. 39. 
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And then, " David set over the service of song in the house of 
Jehovah, after that the ark had rest/' this Heman the son of 
Samuel (1 Chron. 6. 31-88). More precisely, while David 
asked that this appointment should be made, it was really the 
appointment of the Levites themselves (1 Ohron. 15. 16-19). 
It was these families, of which Heman's was one, whom David 
and the captains of the house separated for the service of God, 
who should prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with 
cymbals, etc. (1 Chron. 25. 1-8).* 

It is instructive to observe the prominence assigned to 
music in the accounts of the revival of religion in the reigns of 
Hezekiah and Josiah, confirmatory as these are of the parallel 
account of the great period of renewed and abundant gi*ace in 
the age of Samuel an J David. (See Note C at the end.) 



* Many statements about these songs in the worship of the tabernacle and the 
temple may be examined in passages such as 2 Sam. 6. 5 ; 1 Ohron. 16. 19-28 ; 
2 Chron. 20. 18-28; 29. H 25-90 ; 85. 15 ; Ezra 2.4l;10.24: Neh. 10. 28, 39 ; 11. 22, 23 ; 
21. 24, 27-42, 46-47 ; 13. 6, 10. Compare also Am. 6. 5 ; 8. 8. The new critical position 
dissociates David from the P^alm8, many if not most of which used to be connected 
with him and the services of Solomon's temple. I cannot but suspect that this 
unnatural severance has been forced upon the critics by the exigencies of their 
general hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PRIESTLY WORK OF SAMUEL. 

SAMUEL'S childhood was spent at Shiloh, where the 
tabernacle of Moses had been pitched by Joshua, and 
where there is no reason to doubt that it had remained till 
Samuel's time. His upbringing from the first had been with 
Eli the high priest, under the bright shadow of the tabernacle 
worship, whose centre was the ark. Samuel's associations 
had been with priestly persons and priestly offices and occupa- 
tions. Alas I he had been also familiar with the horrible 
profaneness and evil life of Eli's sons, and with the contempt 
for the offering of Jehovah, and disgust at it, which were 
in consequence the feelings prevailing among the people of 
Israel, even while they yielded outward obedience to the 
requirements of the Law and came to worship at Shiloh. 

A new scene opens with the Philistine war. In the course 
of it the judgments which the unnamed prophet had foretold 
as about to fall upon Eli's house began to be executed ; or, if 
they began earlier, they were now being executed with startling 
energy and completeness. This section of the history is 
peculiarly full of the ark. It had been named ^^ The ark of 
God " in the account of Samuel's call, chap. 3. 8 : so it is 
again, chaps. 4. 11, 13, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22 ; 6. 1, 2, 10 (twice) ; 
14. 18 (twice) ; and also " The ark of the God of Israel," 
chaps. 5. 7, 8 (twice), 10, 11 ; 6. 3 ; and "The ark of Jehovah," 
chaps. 4. 6 ; 6. 8, 4 ; 6. 1, 2, 8, 11, 16, 18, 19, 21 ; 7. 1 (twice). 
More fully it is designated " The ark of the covenant of God," 
at the end of chap. 4. 4, and " The ark of the covenant of 
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tlehovah/' chap. 4. 3, 5 ; and fullest of all, in the first half of 
chap. 4. 4, "The ark of the covenant of Jehovah of hosts^ 
which sitteth upon," or, "dwelleth between, the cherubim.'* 
In contrast with these there is also the shortest possible desig- 
nation, ** The ark," chaps. 6. 18 ; 7. 2. Without discussing the 
different shades of thought conveyed or suggested by these 
different names, it may safely be affirmed that the frequency 
with which the ark is mentioned, as well as those variations in 
the name, indicate how familiar the thought of it was to every 
godly Israelite, and how rich were the associations connected 
with it. Perhaps the prominence assigned to it in these chapters 
is also indicative that Jehovah was arising out of His holy 
habitation and showing Himself as the living holy God among 
His people, who had sunk in corruption, indifference, and 
unbelief, amid the multiplicity of formal heartless services 
before the ark in its usual place. Compare the words of Moses 
and the experience of Israel, Num. 10. 35, 86. 

This ark, familiar to the mind of every Israelite as the 
unseen centre of that worship by the Twelve Tribes as a unit, 
the people of Jehovah, to which there is repeated reference in 
chaps. 1 — 3, h^ become the object of trust to the formal 
worshippers, all the more so on account of the traditions and 
habits which had gathered round Shiloh from the days of the 
conquest of the land by Joshua, and its allotment among 
the tribes by him and his coadjutors. The superstitious trust 
in the ark by the Israelites was equalled by the superstitious 
terror felt before it by the Philistines. It is not clear on which 
side the war had begun ; yet the form of the verb in Hebrew 
(chap. 4. 1) gives no reason for inferring that the Philistines 
pitched in Aphek in consequence of the Israelites going out 
against them and pitching in a place to which at a later time 
Samuel gave the name of Eben-ezer. The bloody defeat of the 
Israelites at the beginViing of the campaign induced them to 
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send to Shiloh for the ark, that it, forsooth, might save them. 
This was the pitiful expedient to which they had reconrse when 
they had put to themselves the question, Wherefore hath Jeho- 
vah smitten us down before the Philistines ? They might well 
have been suspicious of leaders who probed their case in so 
shallow a manner, and provided such slight healing for their 
hurt ; see Jer. 8. 11. All the more they might have been brought 
to doubt the efficacy of their remedy, when they saw the ark 
of the covenant of Jehovah, coming from its place under the 
cherubim, guided by the two worthless sons of Eli. But in the 
conduct of the people there is no trace of doubt or questioning. 
As it came into the camp all Israel shouted with a great shout, 
so that the earth rang again. And the terror of the Philistines 
was equally manifest ; for they said, • ' God is come into the 
camp. . . . Woe unto us I for there hath not been such 
a thing heretofore. . . . These are the gods that smote the 
Egyptians with all. manner of plagues in the wilderness.'* In 
some respects one might compare this moving of the ark with 
the moving of the pillar of cloud and fire at the crossing of the 
Eed Sea, and its effects upon the Israelites and the Egyptians 
(Exod. 14. 19, 20, 25). Only the Philistines seem bolder than 
the Egyptians ; for in their very despair they encouraged one 
another to fight like men. This led to the catastrophe in the 
camp of Israel — ^to a defeat enormously more bloody than the 
former one — to the death of the two priests, the sons of Eli, 
and to the capture of the ark itself. Then followed the sudden 
death of Eli, as he heard the appalling tidings, and the execu- 
tion of the judgments which had been foretold to him. 

After these disasters it might seem a small matter that Eli's 
daughter-in-law died as soon as she had borne her child, not 
improbably on the same day. This woman, however, saw deep 
into the meaning and importance of this calamity. She saw 
the destruction of what had become a fetich to Israel. She 
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refused all comfort. With her dying words she named her boy 
Ichabod, that is, " There is no glory." She said (translating 
literally), " The glory is gone into exile from Israel " ; because 
the ark of God was taken, and because of her father-in- 
law and her husband. The sacred writer does not enable 
his readers to decide whether it was her spiritual insight 
or her womanly discernment, but one or other had taken 
in the situation; in describing it by giving this name to 
the child, she pronounced a verdict in accordance with what is 
written in Psalm 78. 59-69. Two generations passed away 
before all this was accomplished. And Samuel was the man 
chosen by God to guide Israel through the rapids of this 
revolution, civil as well as ecclesiastical, which came on Israel 
suddenly at the last, as is often the case with revolutions. 
Before the crisis came, ^^all Israel from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba knew that Samuel was established to be a prophet of 
Jehovah" (chap. 3. 20). And thus it occurred that there 
re-appeared in Samuel what had been seen in Moses when 
the initial great movement called Israel into being as a church 
and nation. For " by a prophet Jehovah brought Israel out 
of Egypt, and by a prophet was he preserved" (Hoe. 12. 13).* 
It is unnecessary to go minutely into the details given 
of the history of the ark while in exile in the land of the 
Philistines. It was carried first to Ashdod, perhaps as that one 
of their fiv^ cities which was nearest to the field of battle. 
There it was placed in the house of their god Dagon. So when 
the captive judge Samson had had his eyes put out, and in 
another of their cities he had been brought to make sport 
to the assembled Philistines, their rejoicings took place in the 



* Moses had to \)e rejected by his brethren, and to be a sojourner in Midion forty 
years, before he brought them deliverance. The popularity of our Lord's ministry 
needed, even in His case, to be followed by the winnowing? and sifting; recorded in 
John 6. Samuel's early popularity seems to hare been followed by a similar trying 
time ere he became the deliverer of Israel. 
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house of Dagon, where they were assembled to offer him a 
great sacrifice, and to praise him for delivering their enemy 
into their hand. In both instances, however, it tamed to 
Dagon's dishonour ; yet with the ark the more marvellously, 
because no human instrumentality intervened between the ark 
and the idol. The people of Ashdod had been also smitten 
with disease. Thus they were led to acknowledge that they 
dared not detain the ark of the Grod of Israel ; and not know- 
ing what else to do with it, they sent it to the neighbouring 
city of Gath, renowned for its race of giants. The same 
experience occurred here, and the men of Gath sent it on to 
Ekron. The men of Ekron suffered as the two others had 
suffered ; however, they seem to have cried out before they were 
hurt. Nothing is said of the two southern cities ; it may be 
that they positively refused to let the ark come to them. At 
all events, the whole of the lords of the Philistines were gathered 
together, and they resolved to send it away, and to let it go 
again to its own place. It had been in the country of the 
Philistines seven months. 

This sending of the ark home by the official act of the 
Philistines at the instance of their priests and their diviners, 
whom they had consulted, in a new cart drawn by two milk 
cows who had never drawn in a yoke, with a guilt offering (in 
the A.V. trespass offering) on account of the judgments which 
had made them miserable, was accompanied by the severest 
possible test which could be applied to distinguish whether it 
had really been the hand of Jehovah upon them, or whether it 
had been a mere chance. Without regarding their calves 
taken from them and shut up at home, the milk cows, inmie- 
diately and without wandering or stopping, went away straight 
along the high road to Beth-shemesh, apparently the first town 
which they reached within the land of Israel. The cart came 
into the field of Joshua the Beth-shemite, and stood there at a 
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spot where there was a great stone. Every one, Philistine and 
Israelite, saw how complete was the vindication of the glory of 
the God of Israel, which had been stained by the captivity of 
His ark. For the lords of the Philistines had gone after the 
two cows even to the border of Beth-shemesh ; and only after 
having watched everything that happened did they return the 
same day to Ekron, from which they had set out. 

There have been many difficulties suggested by commen- 
tators upon the narrative in chap. 6. 13-16, and in order to re- 
move these, various conjectural changes of the text have been 
proposed. In reality no difficulty need be felt. The inhabi- 
tants of Beth-shemesh were Israelites. The sequence of events 
expressed by continuous tenses of the Hebrew verbs which had 
told of the cart, the cattle, and the lords of the Philistines, is 
interrupted by two participles in vv. 12, 18, which tell how 
the Beth-shemites were occupied at the same time that those 
lords followed the cows in the cart : they were reaping their 
wheat harvest ; and how they saw the ark coming in among 
them and rejoiced. At «^. 14 the Hebrew makes another break 
in the continuous tenses. This break is often rendered by our 
pluperfect, and it might very well be so here : "'And as for 
the cart, it had come into the field of Joshua the Beth-shemite, 
and it stood there," etc. The reason of this break is that the 
account of the cart and the lords of the Philistines is resumed 
in order to tell the point to which the cart came, namely, the 
field of one of the men of the Israelite town, and it stood 
there just where there was a great stone. The lords had looked 
on, watching narrowly the movements of the cows, yet in no 
respect interfering with them, for this was the spirit of their 
instructions from their priests and their diviners. When the 
cart stopped, this was the act of the cows themselves. We 
believe that in reality it was Jehovah who guided the move- ^ 
ments of those animals, and in this way indicated when and \^ 
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where His ark was to rest on its return from exile. The lords 
of the Philistines accepted the intimatioD, hoping that they 
were no longer to have His hand lying heavy upon them. 
There was a great stone where the cows stood still, and the 
lords seem to have interpreted this circumstance (though it is 
not expressly so said) as an intimation of the divine will that 
they should make an altar of it. They therefore clave the 
wood of the cart, and offered up the two cows as a burnt- 
offering to Jehovah. 

But did the lords of the Philistines venture to take down- 
the ark from the cart, and to place it on the stone ? We have 
no reason to think that they did : for an altar was not a pecu- 
liarly suitable resting place for the ark. Besides, a new break 
is made in the sequence of the continuous tenses at e;. 15, as 
our printers might do by making a new paragraph ; or, more 
unmistakably, though at the expense of making the English 
sentence heavy, we might use the pluperfect, as already pro- 
posed at V. 13. Thus, " And as for the Levites, they had taken 

down the ark of Jehovah, and the coffer and put them 

on the great stone ; and as for the men of Beth-shemesh, they 
had offered burnt offerings and sacrificed sacrifices," etc.. It 
was the Levites, not the Philistines, who had taken down the 
ark and the coffer containing the Philistine guilt offering, and 
had laid these on the great stone, on which probably by this 
time the Philistine burnt offering had been offered up. 

But these Levites — nothing up till now had been said of 
them — where had they come from ? The answer is very simple 
to any one who knows the circumstances. Every Israelite was 
familiar with the fact that Beth-Shemesh was one of the Levi- 
tical cities (Josh. 21. 16). This fact would add to the joy of 
the people as they saw the ark coming home again to the land 
of Israel, that these cows had been somehow guided to bring it 
to the city which lay nearest and most convenient on the way 

G 
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home from Ekrou, and this a city in which some of the 
ministers of the house of Jehovah resided. Manifestly it was 
not enough that the Philistines had sacrificed the cows for a 
bumt-offering to Jehovah, It might be enough for those 
heathen who had restored the ark under compulsion. But it 
was not enough for His own people, who indeed would scarcely 
have oflfei'ed burnt offerings of that which cost them nothing, 
namely, the cattle of these Philistines. See how David expresses 
this principle (2 Sam. 24. 24). Nor would any devout Israelite 
have offered cows as a bumt-offering — a burnt offering was 
invariably a male (Lev. 1. 3, 10, etc.). No ; the Israelites 
would offer their own burnt offerings, and along with these 
would sacrifice sacrifices, that is, peace offerings, according to 
their common practice of combining these two classes of sacri- 
fice in a service of which we read nothing among the Philis- 
tines ; contrast the two services as described in w. 14, 15. 
The Hebrew tenses do not suggest that the offering of 
the burnt-offerings and sacrifices was the consequence of the 
Levites taking down the ark and the coffer and putting them 
on the stone. It may have come after what the Levites did, 
yet it may have at least commenced before that taking down, 
such was the eager joy of the Israelites. But whatever was 
the order of time, the Hebrew original presents the two actions 
as independent of one another. Nor are the actors on the 
two occasions precisely the same. It was the Levites who 
took down the ark, whereas it was the men of Beth-shemesh 
who brought the sacrifice. A Levitical city was a city placed 
at the disposal of the Levites, but it was by no means neces- 
sarily inhabited by. Levites exclusively. There might be, there 
is no reason for doubting that there were, inhabitants of Beth- 
shemesh who were not Levites ; and it was the citizens en 
masse who united in offering these sacrifices. Not only so, they 
may have invited people from other cities to join them on this 
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day of gladness in Israel, a supposition of which more has yefc 
to be said. There seems no use in asking a question the answer 
to which must remain unknown, namely, Who acted as priest on 
this occasion ? It might naturally enough be some one of the 
priestly family who had served at Shiloh, and who hastened 
to this Levitical city to meet the ark on its return. Nothing 
is said of him, as if his personality was a matter of quite sub- 
ordinate importance. 

Finally, at v. 16, there is another change in the persons who 
are the subjects of the first verb, and there is another break in 
the sequence of the narrative as expressed by the tense being 
thrown out of consecution. One might try to present this to 
the English reader thus : " And as for the five lords of the 
Philistines, they saw it, and they returned to Ekron the same 
day," a journey of some twelve miles. They quickly had seen 
enough to convince them that the exile of the ark was at an 
end, and that Israel joyously welcomed it home again. In 
short, both Philistines and Israelites recognised that this was 
Jehovah's doing, and that it was marvellous in their eyes ; 
compare Psalm 118. 23. The lords themselves returned, but 
they left their guilt offering behind them at Beth-shemesh 
(vv. 17, 18).* 

* It has generally been supposed that there is an error of the scribes in v. 18» 
where eben, the common Hebrew word for stone, occurring here at vv. 14, 15, 
is substituted, by conjecture, for the Hebrew text, which is ahel. This is done, 
for instance, in the Si.V., with a marginal note that this is the reading of our two 
oldest translations. The A.V. practically reaches the same result by treating Abel 
as a proper name and supplying stone in italic type. This proceeding is liable to 
serious question. The B.V. margin says that in Hebrew abel is a meadow. The 
ark had come up from the well-known "low country,** the home of the Philistines. 
Now it reached the beginnings of the *'hill country of Judah." The last of the 
Philistine flat land would meet the first of the hills of Judah, in that extended 
meadow on the edge of which Beth-shemesh stood. At this point the ark passed 
into the territory of Israel from the Philistine territory which had furnished the 
guilt offering of five golden tumours and five golden mice "according to the number 
of all the cities of the Philistines belonging to the five lords, both of fenced cities 
and of country villages, even unto the great meadow, whereon they set down the 
ark of Jehovah." And the end of v, 18 may be better translated, without any 
difficulty, and without the use of the italic words in the two English VersiQn&» 

G 2 • ■ 
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The men of Beth-shemesh had maaifested great joy as 
they received the ark, which had been brought back by the 
spontaneous act of the Philistines. It may even be a probable 
inference from the narrative that they had invited their neigh- 
bours in the land of Israel, and that these came in numbers to 
join in the demonstrations of delight and thankfulness to God. 
Or it might well be that their countrymen around had gathered 
in numbers of their owii accord. For there can be little doubt 
that the Israelites had eagerly watched the course of events 
since the ark had been carried away, and knew perfectly of the 
repeated discomfiture of the Philistines and the disgrace of 
their idol Dagon, and of their resolution to send it home with 
a national acknowledgment of their guilt. The very date 
of the singular procession would be as well known to the 
Israelites as to the Philistines. That is to say, they knew that 
Ekron was the starting point, and they also knew the road 
which the lie of the country made it almost certain that the 
cattle would take. And though no one knew how far those 
cattle would carry the ark, they might feel assured that it 
would not stop short of Beth-shemesh, where first it would 
stand on Israelite soil. And the home-coming of the ark was 
a momentous interference by Jehovah on behalf of His people, 

" even unto the great meadow whereon they set down the ark of Jehovah, unto this 
day, in the field of Joshua the Beth-shemite/' of which field mention had been 
made in v. 14. The whole wide meadow did not belong to a single proprietor, 
but in one part of it, known as the field of Joshua, they left, or laid down, or set up 
the ark ; for in all these and in other ways is the Hebrew verb translated in the A.V. 
The coffer and the golden contents are never afterwards mentioned. If they had 
been laid in the ark, or beside it, to accompany it in its future movements, notice 
might naturally have been taken of them in some subsequent history. If the men 
of Beth-shemesh claimed a right to keep them in charge for all Israel, even when a 
subsequent disaster led them to send away the ark, this suggests a good sense for 
the information conveyed in w. 17, 18; those precious things "the Philistines 
returned for a guilt offering unto Jehovah. . . unto this day in the field of 
Joshua the Beth-shemite." The English reader may also be told that there is no 
resemblance or connexion between this verb in v. 18 and the verbs in v. 16, 
translated took down and put them on, so that there is the less reason for imagining 
a scribe's blunder, with the intention of identifying the ahel in which the ark was 
.left with the eben or dben on which it was put. 
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not only from a civil but also from a religious point of view ; 
for the whole circle of the Jewish feasts (that is, the trysts 
or appointed gatherings of the holy nation at the tabernacle) 
spread over the year, though somewhat unequally distri- 
buted. The Passover was observed in the evening of the 
fourteenth day of the first month ; with this was inseparably 
connected the Feast of Unleavened Bread, which followed 
immediately after, for seven days. Counting from " the 
morrow after the Sabbath" in this week of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, on the fiftieth day (in Greek, Pentecost) 
came the Feast of Weeks, called also the Feast of the First- 
fruits of Harvest. Finally came the Feast of Tabernacles, 
more accurately, of Booths, when all the produce of the 
soil had been gathered in ; it began on the fifteenth day of 
the seventh month, and it lasted seven days, or eight, if one 
included the closing festival on the eighth day. As the men 
of. Beth-shemesh were reaping their wheat harvest they lifted 
up their eyes and saw the ark ; so that it could not but be very 
near the time of the Feast of Weeks, which might be either 
just over or just coming on, the Passover having preceded it by 
fifty days ; five months before that had been the Feast of 
Tabernacles. One has no right to assert what the children of 
Israel did in the matter of public worship during the seven 
months in which the ark was in the hands of the Philistines ; 
that is, on the first occasion, since their civil and spiritual 
polity had been set up, on which the ark of Jehovah was not 
in the midst of them to be the glory and defence of their 
services. They may justly have reckoned the exile of the ark 
as a part of what Psalm 78. 60 describes as Jehovah forsaking 
the tabernacle of Shiloh — the tent which He placed among men. 
They may, in consequence of this calamity, have suspended all 
those highest and happiest acts of public worship. Yet, even 
if they kept them up, how poor and spiritless they must have 
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been I Then came the outburst of enthusiastic joy, proceeding 
from a circle of country whose extent we can do no more than 
guess. It is not for us to affirm with confidence that their 
joyful celebration of the ark's return was intermingled with 
their observance of the Feast of Weeks : but we do affirm that 
they were at or near the same time. 

One thing, however, is certain. Their gladness at its 
return waa ill regulated, and their rejoicings were quickly changed 
into passionate wailings. The same fleshly confidence which 
had brought the ark from Shiloh into the camp, in the vain 
expectation of securing that the battlefield should become 
a field of victory, was still working in their minds, and leading 
them to make the material presence of the ark their joy 
and satisfaction. They "looked into the ark," or as the 
words may also be translated, and many now prefer this 
translation, they "gazed upon" it, as the heathen Philis- 
tines might have done when it came into their possession. 
And Jehovah smote the people with a great slaughter, coi^- 
pelling them once more to turn their feast into a Bpchim, 
For at least the Levites of Beth-shemesh ought to have re- 
membered the stress laid upon the veneration due to the 
ark and its furniture, when directions such as the following, 
among others, had been given for the movements as Israel 
journeyed through the wilderness : " And Jehovah spake 
unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying. Cut ye not off the tribe 
of the family of the Kohathites from among the Levites. 
But thus do unto them, that they may live and not die, when 
they approach unto the most holy things. Aaron and his sons 
shall go in, and appoint them every one to his service and 
to his burden : but they shall not go in to see the sanctuary 
even for a moment, lest they die " (Num. 4. 17-20). It makes 
no difference, for our purpose, if we adhere to the A.V. in the 
closing words, " to see when the holy things are covered, lest 
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they die." Compare also the instructions in Exod. 19. 21 ; 33. 
20-23.* 

Generally a difficulty has been felt about the numbers 
in the Hebrew text, where we read that because they had 
looked into the ark, Jehovah "smote of the people fifty 
thousand and threescore and ten men," as in the A.V., 
or with great precision in the R.V., " smote of the people 
seventy men [and] fifty thousand men." Nor need it stumble 
any one if he be led to think that errors have been made in 
transcription of certain numbers. The meaning and the lesson 
of this history remain the same, even should the number slain 
be only seventy, the fifty thousand having slipped in by mis- 
take. Yet, let it be well understood that this is nothing more 
than a supposition. The oldest and most interesting of the 
ancient versions, the Septuagint Greek, presents in the text of 
Samuel a large array of differences, not many of them very 
interesting to the ordinary reader. In this passage it retains 
the startling number unchanged ; it does, however, present a 

* Professor H. P. Smith comments thus : " There is. however, no other indication 
that this author thought it sinful to look upon the ark. Had he thought so, he 
would have shown what precautions were taken by the Israelites before the battle 
to prevent this profanation, and would for this cause have nggravated the plague 
sent upon the Philistines." Such a way of recording events is suitable for a skilful 
novelist rather than for a faitiiful historian, not to say a writer who was a prophet 
of the God of truth. But besides, there is a vast difference between those heathen 
Philistines and the well-instructed Israelites, particularly the Levites, who had 
special instructions how they were to act in this very matter. In accordance with 
this line of thought, we read that the Philistines brought back the ark in a new 
cart ; and there is no evidence that, in doing so, they came short of what their own 
consciences might have led them to do in this matter, nor of dissatisfaction on the 
part of Jehovah with this procedure of theirs. On the other hand, it is written in 
2 Sam. 6. 3-13, that when David arranged for bringing up the ark from Kirjath- 
jearim to Jerusalem, on the first occasion he set it in a new cart, and by the 
calamity which suddenly came upon him he learned how much Jehovah was dis> 
pleased with this unhallowed familiarity ; so that when he arranged the second 
time, he gave the ark in charge to the rightful persons, " they that bare " it. For 
our Lord insists upon the great principle, " That servant which knew his Lord's 
will, and mode not ready nor did according to his will, shall be beaten with many 
stripes : but he that knew not and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes " ( Luke 12. 4U,4&), I do not wonder that Professor Smith, apparently 
not taking this into account, should add, from his point of view, "the anger of 
Tahveh was not always easy to account for." 
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remarkably different reading (not in the numbers), which some 
students reckon to be helpful, but which surely makes the 
whole statement more difficult. It is given to the English 
reader in the margin of the R.V. The R.V. in its text aims at 
giving the Hebrew as exactly as possible, only it tries to soften 
the translation by inserting an italic " and " between " seventy 
men " and "fifty thousand men" ; the A.V. had inserted "and'* 
without marking it as an insertion. Can there be a more literal 
rendering of the Hebrew text than this ? " He smote among 
the men of Beth-shemesh, because they had looked into" 
(otherwise translated, "had gazed upon") "the ark of Jeho- 
vah ; so He smote among the people seventy men, fifty thou- 
sand men." There are two bodies of men here mentioned, and 
apparently carefully distinguished all through w. 19, 20 ; 
namely, the men of Beth-shemesh, and a larger body, "the 
people," who can be no other than Israelites not exclusively 
men of Beth-shemesh, but most of them gathered from places 
beyond for the purpose of welcoming the ark on its return. 
These "people," who had come to rejoice, and remained to 
mourn because Jehovah had smitten the people with a great 
slaughter, are said to have amounted to fifty thousand, a 
great assembly, yet not more than might be expected in the 
circumstances. The men of the Levitical city of Beth- 
shemesh, with whom the ark had come to rest, were the most 
guilty, and the text says it was among them that Jehovah 
smote the seventy ; a large number in itself, which might all 
the more be mourned for as a great slaughter, if every one of 
them belonged to that single country town. Compare the 
eighty-five priests of Nob slaughtered by Saul (chap. 22. 18) ; 
and also the seventy in the slaughter by the command of God 
in the vision (Ezek. 8. 11 ; 9. 5, 6). 

The men of Beth-shemesh had learned a needed lesson, 
which this judgment was meant to enforce, namely, the holiness 
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of Jehovah, in contrast to gross material fancies to which 
they might again be yielding themselves ; see Josh. 24. 19. 
Yet they had learned it only thus far, that they were little in 
advance of the Philistines, who had felt the stroke upon them- 
selves and had seen it on their idol. As the dangerous ark 
came to one after another of the Philistine cities, their sole 
object had been to get it away from them before it wrought 
more mischief. The questions of the Beth-shemites were 
" Who is able to stand before Jehovah ? And to whom shall 
He go up from us ? " It was just what those Philistines had 
said. Yet the Beth-shemites are not to be unsparingly con- 
demned on account of their terror at the presence of "this 
holy God." Their exclamation is Uke that of the apostle Peter, 
when he received his earlier call, after the miraculous draught 
of fishes (Luke 6. 8) : " Depart from me ; for I am a sinful 
man, Lord." 

Beth-shemesh lay in an angle at or near the meeting point 
of three tribes, Dan, Judab, and Benjamin, and not far from 
Ephraim. The Beth-shemites sent up along the confines of 
the hill country, to Kirjath-jearim, still not far from the fron- 
tiers of these tribes, though unquestionably within the territory 
of Judah ; see Josh. 16. 60 ; 18. 14, 15 ; Judg. 18. 12. They 
begged its inhabitants to come down and fetch away the ark. 
To appreciate the meaning and force of their application to the 
men of Kirjath-jearim, it must be remembered that this city 
was one of the four cities of the Gibeonites (Josh. 9. 17). 
That chapter gives the account of the Gibeonites' singular 
stratagem for entrapping Joshua and the host of Israel into 
an alliance, by which their lives were spared, while the rest of 
the Canaanites went forward to destruction. The Gibeonites 
were successful to this extent, that they saved their lives : but 
they paid a heavy price, for they came under a curse, and they 
were reduced to the position of temple slaves. Joshua made 
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them that day " hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
congregation, and for the altar of Jehovah, nnto this day, in 
the place which He should choose." The application to the 
men of Kirjath-jearim by these men of Beth-shemesh, a Levi- 
tical city, was therefore really a command imposed upon those 
men who were bound down to servitude to the house of Jeho- 
vah, wherever its service might be.* 

The Levites of Beth-shemesh in this way escaped from the 
danger which they apprehended : for if anything not rightly 
done with the ark should bring down the judgment of 
Jehovah, the loss would come, not on the house of Israel, but 
on those accursed (Josh. 9. 23) temple slaves. 

We have no sources of knowledge from which to supple- 
ment the information given briefly in chap. 7. 1. What is 
essential to the student of the history for the purposes which 



* It is of little use to inquire why the men of Kirjath-jearim, rather than those 
of another of the Gibeonite cities, should have been summoned to take care of the 
ark. The language of the Book of Joshua suggests that these four cities lay near 
one another; and this suggestion is confirmed by the researches of geography. 
Kirjath-jearim may have been the nearest and the most convenient for the purpose 
of the Beth-shemites. Besides, historical circumstances might easily be conceived, 
in which this selection was natural. For instance, Kirjath-jearim was also called 
KirjfUhrbaal (Josh. 15. 60), Baale-Judah (2 Sam. ft. 2), and BaaXeh (1 Chron. 13. 6). 
These names point to some old connexion of the city with Baal ; and the presence 
of the ark there may have been deemed desirable in the then unsettled condition of 
Israel, in order to counterbalance some tendencies toward Baal-worship, and to 
uphold the honour and conserve the worship of Jehovah, at the place to which His 
ark had come back from exile. There is no reason to surmise that Kirjath-jearim 
had ceased to be a Gibeonite city. Joshua had made a league that the four cities 
should be spared, and had deliberately refused to permit any infraction of the treaty, 
while confessing that he and their princes had done wrong in making it. It was in 
the last part of the reign of Saul, in days polluted by treachery and bloodshed, 
that he attempted to destroy the Gibeonites in liis misdirected and unhallowed 
zeal for the children of Israel and Judah (2 Sam. 21. 1-6), with bitter consequences 
to himself and his family. The notice in 2 Sam. 4. 2, 8, which has puzzled some 
who did not know how to make use of it, tells how another of these four Gibeonite 
cities, Beeroth, had come to be reckoned to Benjamin, within whose territory it lay, 
while the Beerothites had been compelled to fly for their lives and become 
sojourners"; and the two captains of bands under SauFs successor are called 
Benjamites, yet also Beerothites, no doubt because they had been of those who 
under Saul had pillaged and murdered the Gibeonites. By their evil acts these 
men were shaping their own character, till at length they murdered their feeble 
king. 
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it is meant to serve is told in a sentence. Tlie men of Kirjath- 
jearim at once obeyed the summons, as in duty bound. They 
fetched up the ark, no doubt on men's shoulders : indeed the 
lie of the country might be less favourable for the use of a 
cart. And they provided a man in whose house it might 
safely and properly remain. The absence of the Hebrew tense 
for continued narration perhaps favours the opinion that they 
had looked out his son as a suitable person to be sanctified to 
keep it. These things may be thought over and looked at in 
the light thrown on them by a parallel proceeding, when David, 
terrified by the judgment on Uzzah for putting forth his hand 
to the ark, carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom the 
Gittite. Indeed, David may' have taken this account of the 
conduct of the Beth-shemites as a precedent. 

The stay of the ark in this Uibeonite city came to be pro- 
tracted ; though the form of the Hebrew in chap. 7. 2 does 
nob suggest that this long stay \7as of deliberate intention. 
Perhaps the Hebrew might be paraphrased slightly thus, " And 
it came to pass from the day that the ark dwelt in Kirjath- 
jearim the time grew to be long, it came to be twenty years." 
The explanation is probably contained in the following clause ; 
" and all the house of Israel lamented after Jehovah." The 
Hebrew verb is somewhat rare : it and its cognate nouns denote 
mourning for the dead, or at least a mourning approaching to 
this in character. Here it may indicate a deep universal mourn- 
ing, which took and held possession of the people of Israel. 
For thus a similar emotion, violent, yet very pure, the direct 
work of the Spirit of grace and supplication poured out on 
the people, is described in Zech. 12. 10 — 13. 1. Samuel is not 
named till the next verse ; but the whole account brings him 
vividly before our minds. Besides Samuel there was no one 
who could be imagined as keeping the people for twenty years 
in this humble, penitent frame of mind, and diffusing the 
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influence of the revival so that " all the house of Israel " were 
embraced within its sweep. For v, 3 does name him, and re- 
asserts this characteristic of the movement, that it was "all 
the house of Israel " who were addressed and influenced by him. 
This at once recalls the marvellous description of Samuel at the 
end of chap. 3, with whom Jehovah was, not letting any of his 
words fall to the ground, making all Israel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba know that he was established to be a prophet of Jehovah, 
and securing that his word should come to all Israel. The 
culmination of the effects of the wickedness of Eli's sons had 
been reached in the fleshly confidence with which the people 
regarded the ark and its priests as a pledge of divine protection 
and of victory. That false confidence had been shattered, 
and the thoughts of the people had been turned inward to 
their own sin, and upward to the holiness of the God of their 
fathers, with whom they had to do, by the catastrophe which 
ruined the fortunes of the state, interrupted their public 
worship, destroyed their priesthood (for there would be many 
priests besides Eli's sons who fell among the 30,000), and let 
the ark itself pass into the hands of the Philistines. Then 
came the returning grace of God which broke the power of 
the blasphemous enemy and restored the ark to Israel, yet not 
without a new lesson that this ark would not prove a protec- 
tion, but, on the contrary, a cause of terror and death to a 
worldly body of professing worshippers. The lesson, however, 
had been only half learned by those who very nearly sent the 
ark into a new exile by their mingled presumption and faint- 
heartedness at Beth-shemesh. 

This was Samuel's opportunity. Shiloh was desolate. The 
priesthood had collapsed, perhaps had disappeared in despair, 
and the ark was left neglected to stand aside in an obscure 
Gibeonite town, the people of Israel apparently feeling per- 
suaded that they were not in circumstances to have any- 
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thing to do with it. Their feelings might be expressed in the 
language of the people to Moses after the awe-inspiring deaths 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram and their associates (Num. 17. 
12, 13) : " Behold, we perish, we are undone, we are all un- 
done. Every one that cometh near, that cometh near to the 
tabernacle of Jehovah dieth; shall we perish all of us?" 
This indeed was Samuel's opportunity, and he had no wish to 
precipitate the issue, or to do his prophetic work in a super- 
ficial and slovenly manner. Twenty years gave time for even 
those who had been born in the year of the fatal battle, and 
who had never seen the ark at Shiloh in the midst of the 
assembled worshippers, namely, " all the house of Israel," to 
grow up to that age at which they were reckoned by Hebrew 
law and custom to be full-grown men, able to assume all civil 
privileges, and to go out to war.* 

Nothing is recorded of the particulars of Samuel's labours 
among ''all the house of Israel." But the unmistakable 
issue of what he had been doing was his hopeful invitation to 
them to give full proof that with all their heart they were 
returning to Jehovah. This proof would consist, on the one 
hand, in putting away all the idolatrous practices which were 
inconsistent with their profession that they were His ; on the 
other hand, in serving Him only with prepared hearts. In this 
case Samuel assured them that their experience should be a 
repetition of the experience of their fathers in the age of the 
Judges — Jehovah would deliver them out of the hand of the 
Philistines. It is added emphatically {v, 4) that the children 
of Israel did put away the Baalim and the Ashtaroth, and that 
they served Jehovah only. 

The eye of Samuel — this prophet of Jehovah established in 
Israel — saw that the hour of deliverance had come. In order 

* See this age of twenty years in connexion with a census or a military expedi- 
tion in cases such as at Lev. 27. 8, 5 ; Num. 1. 3, 18, 20 ; 14. 29 ; 26. 2, 4 ; 1 Chron. 
23. 24, 27. 
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to secure this, two events must occur : there needed to be the 
action of all Israel gathering to some appointed place, and the 
action of Samuel praying iri their behalf (v. 5).* 

Of the place of meeting, Mizpah (vv. 6, 6,' 7, 11, 12), 
more will yet be said when it is named along with certain other 
places in vv. 16 and 17. Accordingly, the children of Israel 
did gather together and humbled themselves and made con- 
fession of their sinning against Jehovah. Two outward actions 
are mentioned in connexion with their spiritual exercises : 
they fasted, and they poured out water. (1) They fasted, as 
in a similar case, Judg. 20. 26. Fasting seems to be a prac- 
tice natural to mankind in such circumstances. It is not 
expressly commanded in the Law of Moses, and yet it came to 
be more and more regarded as the appropriate outward emblem 
of the inward " afflicting of their souls," a duty to which they 
were specially called year by year on the Day of Atonement 
(Lev. 23. 27, etc). So much was this the case, that in later 
times this day was actually called " The fast " (Acts 27. 9). 
(2) They drew water and poured it out before Jehovah. Of 
this act of worship there is no other example unless it be partly 
in the prophecy Isai. 12. 3, where the joyous drawing of water 
does not necessarily exclude the exercise of penitenccf Com- 
pare V. 1. 

* There are several Hebrew prepositions which are translated by our "for**; as 
in praying for, offering sacrifice foVt etc. The preposition used with prayer here 
in tw. 5 and 9, is very far f^om being the most common ; its use rather indicates 
some special definiteness or emphasis. It might, perhaps, be uniformly translated 
" on behalf of '* : so it is combined repeatedly with the verb for maMng atonement 
on the day of atonement (Lev. 16. 6, 17, 24 ; but not in verses 10, 16, 18, 88). 

t Possibly something similar is the exploit of the three heroes who drew water 
from the well at Beth-lehem, when David longed for a drink of it : yet, when they 
had brought it to him, he would not drink of it, regarding it as the blood of men 
who went for it at the hazard of their lives. So he poured it out unto Jehovah 
(2 Sam. 28. 15, 16, 17). It is, however, a different Hebrew verb. Again in David's 
history (2 Sam. 14. 14), the woman of Tekoa who pled the cause of Absalom 
said, " We must needs die, and are as water spilt upon the ground, which cannot 
be gathered up again." Was it a view of life under this emblem which led to the 
use of this emblematic act in worship ? 
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At this point in the history we read for the first time of 
Samuel as a jidge {v. 6) : " And Samuel judged the children 
of Israel in Mizpah/' Of the vast importance of this act, and 
of the office of judge which he here assumed with the approval 
of Jehovah, much more must be said afterwards. For the 
present it is necessary to concentrate attention on Samuel's 
assumption of the office of priest 

The Philistines heard of the gathering of the children of 
Israel together at Mizpah, and their lords went up against 
Israel. There is no reason for supposing that the Israelites had 
at any time as yet recovered politically from the crushing defeat, 
with its bloody slaughter, which is recorded in chap. 4. When 
this gathering of the Philistines was known to the children of 
Israel, they became afraid of their old enemies. They seem to 
have been so prostrated that they could do no more than urge 
Samuel not to cease to cry to Jehovah their God (compare 
vv, 3 and 4) that He might save them. And Samuel, who had 
now assumed the office of judge, in these circumstances assumed 
also the office of priest. For he offered the burnt-offering and 
cried unto Jehovah on behalf of Israel, and Jehovah answered 
him ; obviously it is meant that He answered him graciously. 
The Philistines indeed drew near {v. 10) : the strict meaning of 
the verb is that they came close up to Israel. They drew near 
to battle, probably interrupting the worship, whether out of con- 
tempt for Israel and Israel's God, or more probably making a 
desperate effort to prevent this terrible God (see chap. 4. 7-9) as 
He was about to assist Israel. On this occasion Jehovah inter- 
posed to save His people, whose spiritual state indicated a healthy 
recovery after Samuel's long process of cure. Jehovah thun- 
dered upon the Philistines with a great thunder. Such inter- 
ventions are recorded repeatedly ; and Samuel might in par- 
ticular remember the words of his own mother's song (chap. 2. 
10). It is written that Jehovah discomfited the enemy ; the 
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Hebrew verb and its cognate noun are habitually employed to 
express the effects of a panic into which Jehovah had thrown 
His enemies. In this history mention has already been made of 
the deadly discomfiture which overtook the Philistines while 
they held the ark in captivity (chap. 6. 9, 11, R.V.), and the 
noun occurs again at chap. 14. 20. To complete the picture, the 
historian tells that the Philistines were " smitten down " before 
Israel. This is the most emphatic Hebrew verb for such cases, 
and it had been used to describe the disaster which over- 
whelmed Israel when forsaken by their God (chap. 4. 2, 3, 10), 
though this does not come under the eye of the reader of our 
A.V. or K.V. In the happily transformed condition of the 
men of Israel, they now tx)ok the offensive, went out from 
Mizpah, where they had gathered together, pursued the Philis- 
tines and smote them until they came under a place, Beth-car 
(v, 11), which has not yet been identified. And Samuel took a 
stone and set it up for a memorial, calling it Eben-ezer, that is. 
Stone of help. One is led to think that this was the crowning 
evidence of the inversion of the mutual relations of the Philis- 
tines and the children of Israel ; for it was beside Eben-ezer 
that Israel had pitched when they were about to fight that dis- 
astrous battle (chap. 4. 1). One cannot be absolutely certain 
that it was the same place ; if it was, then in chap. 4 the name 
has been used by anticipation, unless Samuel took up the old 
name and applied it to the new circumstances in proof of his 
faith that Jehovah was now helping His people, who had, to all 
outward appearance, been forsaken during those twenty years of 
chastisement. 

It is to be observed that this sacrifice offered by Samuel can- 
not have been an accidental matter, as Saul alleged to Samuel, 
in his own excuse, that it had been accidental when he offered 
sacrifice. Samuel offered his sacrifice deliberately, with a whole 
ascending series of spiritual exercises which led up to this 
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afisumption of the priesthood. The interruptions on the part of 
the Philistines only served to give more emphasis to his action, 
and brought out more distinctly that Jehovah approved of 
what Samuel was doing, and recognised him as truly His priest, 
whether we succeed or fail in our explanation of the peculiarity 
of the case. Men may reasonably differ in explaining or 
justifying the priesthood of Samuel ; but the fact remains 
undoubted.* Moreover, Samuel was permanently a priest. For 
at V, 17 it is said, that from all his circuits " his return was 
to Eamah, for there was his house ; and there he judged 
Israel : and he built there an altar unto Jehovah." He stands 
out all alone before the eyes^ of Israel. There is nothing said 
of any other person acting as priest, or of the stated worship 
at Shiloh, or of any services conducted where the ark was at 
Kirjath-jearim. Anything of the kind, if it existed, was 
overshadowed by Samuel's presence and working. 

Where can the explanation be found, unless it be in the 
revolution, both spiritual and political, which had overtaken 
Israel ? The old polity of the Judges, which had arisen after 
the death of Moses and Joshua, had broken down, and this 
just at the time that its perfection and consolidation promised 
to be remarkable in the hands of Eli, at once priest and judge, 
who had judged Israel forty years. Samuel became judge, 
apparently much like his predecessors named in the Book of 
Judges; that is, without saying more of Eli, since of his 
accession to the office and of his administration there is 
absolutely nothing recorded. Samuel was called directly and 
exclusively by Jehovah, and his call was acknowledged by 
the people, though nothing is said of their having elected him. 
If he was to be a judge who should "save Israel," he could 

* It has been sugfi^ested th&t Eli may have felt a divine direction which led him 
to adopt Samuel into the priesthood ; and he may have believed that in the emer- 
gency he had authority to do this nnder the provisions in Deut. 18. 6-8. On such 
points we are very ignorant. 

S 1311. H 
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scarcely start from a lower official position than Eli ; that is to 
say, when he was to be judge, he must also be priest. The flagi- 
tious character and behaviour of Eli's sons had gone as near as 
could be to overthrowing the priesthood of the house of Aaron 
and rooting it out. But the singularly wise and godly training 
of this young Levite, under the eye of his godly mother, yet 
also in the sight of all Israel, and with uninterrupted and 
affectionate care on the part of Eli, prepared him in exceptional 
circumstances for exercising priestly functions, when he had 
received an extraordinary call, such as St. Paul received to the 
apostleship. Behind these two offices of priest and judge there 
was the third, the prophetic, which he had long exercised in 
the sight of all Israel, with their assured conviction that he 
was called to it, and established in it, by Jehovah. He was a 
prophet, possibly at that time the only prophet, certainly the 
outstanding prophet, in whom all the house of Israel trusted, 
and whom they all obeyed implicitly. 

We behold, then, the concentration of all official graces in 
Samuel, since the three great offices in the Theocracy, for 
the most part as it were jealously kept separate, converged 
naturally, it might almost be said necessarily, and met in 
his person. Scripture carefully notes that Aaron and all the 
children of Israel saw how the face of Moses shone in con- 
sequence of the special communications of divine grace to him. 
Once more the children of Israel saw a man with the official 
glories and dignities of Moses combined in himself. Could 
they help drawing the conclusion that Samuel was a second 
Moses ? These twenty years had sown the seeds of a spiritual 
revolution, and these seeds were now growing up in the life 
and work of this exalted servant of God. At this crisis in the 
spiritual history of Israel a great deal more was taking place 
than the hasty reader discerns on the surface of the record. 
There are also passing notices which involve much that is not 
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observed at first. For instance, one of the most touching of 
those revival scenes which belong to the same class as 
Samuel's here, was Josiah's Passover, not long before the fall 
of Jerusalem. To this the testimony is borne (2 Chron. 35. 
18), " And there was no Passover like unto that kept in Israel 
from t?ie days of Samuel the prophet ; neither did any of the 
kings of Israel keep such a Passover as Josiah kept." There 
is not a word in the Books of Samuel regarding this singular 
or unique Passover kept by him. But those who can read 
between the lines see what great things were done by him for 
Israel, things which revolutionised their condition and restored 
their worship, in connexion with the return of the ark from its 
exile. Whereas such things were done under the administra- 
tion of this man, who was prophet, priest, and judge all in 
one, it is manifest that the Passover, the noblest festival in 
Israel, in memory of their redemption from the land of Egypt, 
the house of bondage, must have been observed in the holiest 
and the heartiest manner. 

Probably there is something to be learned from the par- 
ticulars of Samuel's sacrifice as these are recorded in v. 9: 
" Samuel took a sucking lamb, and offered it up for a whole 
burnt offering to Jehovah." That he should assume the 
priestly ofl&ce was something strange, outside the ordinary 
arrangements of the Law. It was an act of assumption, but 
not an act of presumption. No doubt the prpphet and judge 
had divine indications that Jehovah Himself was leading and 
calling him to it, since we know that "no man taketh this 
honour to himself but he that is called of God, as was Aaron." 
The Law at that time was in an eminent degree "weak 
through the flesh " ; and a new Moses, fitted for the discharge 
of all these official functions, was led on, swiftly yet not 
hurriedly, to combine them in his own person, so as to 
save the commonwealth of Israel from ruin. ' And there were 

.H 2 
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peculiarities which marked the whole transaction as outside 
of the ordinary line of things. 

(1) What Samuel offered that day was a whole burnt 
offering. The rare term used here never occurs in the Mosaic 
regulations, except in Lev. 6. 22, 23 (in the Hebrew Bible, 
vv. 16, 16), with reference to "the oblation of Aaron and of 
his sons, which they shall offer to Jehovah in the day when he 
is anointed," see v. 20 ; and it is twice said of this meat (in the 
K.V. meal) offering, " it shall be wholly burnt." So in the Song 
of Moses (Deut. 33. 10), the blessing of Levi begins with his 
having the Thummim and Urim, and ends with the preroga- 
tive, "They shall put incense before Thee, and whole burnt 
offering upon Thine altar." * Samuel was somehow guided to 
know that he, though not of Aaron's family, was called to take 
up this prerogative of the house of Levi, in which he held the 
most prominent position, and to assert his right and to use 
his privilege on behalf of Israel by offering the priest's whole 
burnt offering in the day of his assuming office. 

(2) Again, the term here used for a lamb seems intended to 
mark a deviation from the ordinary rules in the Law of Moses. 
It never occurs in the Pentateuch : f though the kindred parti- 
ciple, in Gen. 30. 32-39, describes the spotted cattle in the sin- 
gular transactions of Laban and Jacob. 

(3) Finally, when it is noted that the lamb was a sucking 
lamb^ one is reminded of the fact that on occasion of Aaron offi- 
ciating for the first time as priest, the sacrifices of Aaron and 
also of the children of Israel were remarkable for their youth- 
fulness. Was not this sacrifice of a sucking lamb a notice on 
Samuel's part that he was that day beginning to exercise his 
priestly functions ? 

* See Ps. 61. 19, the only other passage in which the word means a whole burnt 
offering. 

t Besides this passage, only in Isai. 65. 25, and in a slightly varied form in 
Isai. 40. 11. 
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Those unusual religious services with which Samuel and the 
people began this unprecedented approach to Jehovah, as they 
drew water and poured it out before Him, and as they fasted 
and made confession of sin, may have been meant as an indi- 
cation that at the time they had no regular priest through 
whom to draw near to God, and that Samuel had not yet taken 
on himself this office ; else he would have been following the 
usual order if he had first brought a sin offering, before the 
burnt offering which he did offer when the time came for the 
assumption of the priestly office. 

From this time forward Samuel had no hesitation in acting as 
a priest. Verse 17 speaks of his house at Kamah, where he judged 
Israel as at his centre, and also of his permanent altar there. 
It was there that the people expected him to come home and 
to offer a sacrifice, which he did on occasion of Saul's first 
coming to him and partaking of that sacrifice, and being 
anointed to be prince (or leader) over the inheritance of Je- 
hovah (see chap. 9). So, again, he sacrificed publicly at Gilgal 
(chap. 11. 15). At Gilgal also he publicly rebuked Saul for 
invading the priestly office (chap. 13. 8-14), and again for 
purposing to do so (16. 21). And Samuel exercised this priestly 
office at other times and in other places, as when he went to 
anoint David secretly at Bethlehem (16. 1-13) — an act which 
perhaps stands in some connexion with what David called " the 
yearly sacrifice there for all the family " (chap. 20. 6). 

The evidence is clear to most readers of the Bible that in 
the time of Samuel's childhood the priesthood of the house of 
Aaron existed according to the Law, and that the heads of 
this priesthood were Eli and his sons. But abominable and 
utterly unfit for their office though these sons of Eli were, 
there is nothing to suggest that the priestly family furnished 
any one of sufficiently vigorous moral and spiritual character 
to resist them and to vindicate, on grounds of moral worth, 
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the position of the house of Aaron. The terrific judgments 
which broke upon Israel and upon the priestly house and upon 
Shiloh, together with the exile of the ark, followed by the 
twenty years of deep humiliation and repentance under Samuel's 
prophetic guidance, may well have produced a blessed effect 
upon the remnant of priests, whether they were numerous or not. 
It agrees with this that we read, in chap. 14. 2, how " Saul abode 
in the utmost part of Gibeah, under the pomegranate tree 
which is in Migron, and the people that were with him, about 
six hundred men ; and Ahijah, the son of Ahitub, Ichabod's 
brother, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli the priest of 
Jehovah in Shiloh, wearing an ephod." And at v. 18,* " Saul 
said unto Ahijah, Bring hither the ark of God. For the ark 
of God was there at that time, and the children of Israel." 
And at w. 36-45, the same priest appears, proposing to the 
king to draw near unto God : and in consequence Saul asks 
counsel of God, and receives no answer. Therefore he casts 
the sacred lot, and discovers who has been the guilty person to 
whom this diflBculty has been owing. In chap. 21 we find 
David coming to Nob, where the priest Ahimelech was, and 
where the worship of the sanctuary was maintained by him, 
as well as some amount of ecclesiastical discipline was adminis- 
tered : since Doeg was " there that day, detained before Je- 
hovah." On that occasion David received from the priest the 
sword of Goliath, which had been wrapped in the cloth be- 
hind the ephod. Chapter 22 relates how Ahimelech was accused 
to Saul by Doeg, as if he had enquired of Jehovah for David, 
the two being thus alleged to have conspired against the king. 
Saul condemned Ahimelech to death, the sentence being exe- 
cuted by Doeg : and along with Ahimelech there where put to 

* Adhering provisionally, without discussion, to the Massoretic text. For our 
present purpose little or no difference would be made by the adoption of the 
Septuagint text, reading the ephod instead of the ark. It is given in the &.V. 
margin. 
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death eighty-five priests, persons that did wear a linen ephod, 
and also the inhabitants of Nob, men and women and children 
and sucklings, and their cattle. Apparently only one of the 
sons of Ahimelech escaped, and he fled after David, and told 
him how Saul had slain the priests of Jehovah. This was 
Abiathar, who became a prominent man in the history of 
David. David accused himself of having caused this mas- 
sacre, received and protected Abiathar, publicly recognised him 
as in his father's room the priest of Jehovah, and habitually 
consulted Jehovah by means of him, as he wore the ephod, and 
received answer in his discharge of priestly functions, answers 
which undeniably were from God. 

There is no evidence that Samuel ever broke loose from his 
earliest and uniform associations with Shiloh and the taber- 
nacle there, its services and its priests- ; and it is in the highest 
degree improbable that he ever took up an attitude which was 
hostile to them. At the same time we do read of his delibe- 
rately assuming the office of the priesthood, in the face of all 
Israel assembled by him at Mizpah, at a crisis in the nation's 
history ; and in acting so he was supported by the hearty ap- 
probation of the people of Israel. Moreover, there is nothing 
to favour the hypothesis that he claimed to be a priest only in 
some inferior or looser sense of the word. The natural expla- 
nation of what he did is to be sought for in this fact, that he 
felt himself assuredly called by Jehovah to occupy a position 
more nearly like that of Moses than any other Israelite ever 
did. Moses had been the mediator of the covenant. He had 
discharged full priestly functions alongside of Aaron himself, 
as is related in Exod. 40 and in Lev. 9. Nay, more than this, 
Moses had received the commission to consecrate Aaron and 
his sons, and to install them (in Hebrew phrase, to fill their 
hands) in the priesthood, and he did so. (See Exod. 29 ; Lev. 8 ; 
Num. 20. 23-28.) He even enjoyed special privileges to which 
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the priests never attained (Exod. 19, 20, 24; Num. 12). iSamuel 
and the people to whom he had ministered in the sanctuary 
from his infancy, favoured by Jehovah unspeakably above the 
worthless priests among whom he had been brought up, could 
look back on something in his case approaching to a miracu- 
lous birth (compare John the Baptist's case), and to a unique 
training throughout, all pointing to higher work. So when 
he became judge in Israel, and then took the office of priest, 
there was nothing more, that could be given toshim. 

Mditional emphasis was laid upon his assumption of the 
priestly office, when we contrast it with his firm, undaunted 
resistance to a similar assumption on the part of Saul 
(chap. 13. 8-14, 16. 10-23), according to the common exposi- 
tion of these passages, with which no other that has been pro- 
posed can be placed in competition. Similarly, Moses had 
associated himself with Aaron in resisting Korah. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SAMUEL AS JUDGE. 

rjlHE transcendent grandeur of Samuel's mission was that 
-^ he combined and held in his own hands the three great 
offices in the holy commonwealth of Israel : he was prophet, 
priest, and judge all in one. It would be out of place to dis- 
cuss the relative importance or honour of the three offices, for 
the grace bestowed upon him as a man, not less than as a 
functionary, takes away all practical interest from such an 
inquiry in his case. His offices as a prophet and a priest have 
been already discussed, and there is little need for protracted 
discussion of his office as judge (chap. 7. 6, 15-17), and this for 
two reasons : (1) There is nothing to mark it out as different 
from the cases of other judges in Israel, unless in so far as the 
dignity or the privileges of office may have been growing more 
and more, so that Eli and Samuel, standing outside the Book 
of Judges, were at once both judges and priests to Israel. 
Thus it is announced by the apostle Paul to the worshippers in 
the synagogue at Antioch of Pisidia, that when God had 
destroyed the seven nations of Canaan, and given their land 
for an inheritance to His people, " after these things He gave 
them judges until Samuel the prophet" (Acts 13. 20). 
(2) Some of the details of his actings as judge will come out 
to view in examining the transference of authority from the 
judge to the king. 

The remarkable pre-eminence of Samuel over all the other 
administrators of the laws of Moses has led to his being 
placed by some of the writers of Scripture on a level with 
Moses himself : " Moses and Aaron among his priests, and 
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Samuel among them who call upon His Name, they called upon 
Jehovah, and He answered them" (Psalm 99. 6). " Then said 
Jehovah unto me, Though Moses and Samuel stood before Me, 
yet My mind could not be toward this people ; cast them out 
of My sight and let them go forth " (Jer. 16. 1). 

The principles, methods, and results of Samuel's complex 
administration are announced very tersely, yet most compre- 
hensively, in chap. 7. 13-17. It is a statement which demands 
careful reading and thorough consideration. 

First — The foundation of Samuel's public acts on behalf of 
his people Israel was the establishment of their independence 
from the Philistines, who had repeatedly obtained the mastery 
over them, and on this latest and saddest occasion had for a 
time carried the very ark of Jehovah into captivity. " So the 
Philistines were subdued, and they came no more within the 
borders of Israel ; and the hand of Jehovah was against 
the Philistines all the days of Samuel. And the cities which 
the Philistines had taken from Israel were restored," literally 
returned, " to Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath ; and the 
border thereof did Israel deliver out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines." Let it be noted that Ekron was the last Philistine city 
to which the ark had been carried round : it w^s the people of 
Ekron who refused to let it remain any longer within the 
border of their land. Gath was the city into which it had been 
previously carried, and from which, in despair, it had been 
removed to Ekron. This verse, then, takes for granted that 
every one was familiar with the fact that all this Philistine 
district had been the scene of Philistine triumphs over Israel, 
and apparently over Israel's God. But the Philistines were now 
compelled to disgorge their prey and to see the land of Israel 
safe and the people happy under Samuel. It is not said that 
this took place immediately and all at once ; it may have 
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needed a lengthened struggle and repeated victories. But if 
so, in this fighting the tribes of Israel took the offensive and 
recovered what they had lost. 

Secondly. — In marked contrast to his wars with the Philis- 
tines was his policy of peace with the nations whom Israel had 
been commanded by Moses and Joshua to destroy. " And 
there was peace between Israel and the Amorites." The Amo- 
rites might be understood to be that one of the seven doomed 
nations to whom in strictness this name belonged. Yet if so, 
the meaning is not essentially altered from that which is 
obtained by taking the word in a wider sense. For what is ex- 
pressly said to have been done with one nation must have been 
the rule for the other six, unless a reason can be assigned for 
the difference of policy.* 

The significance of the statement that under Samuel " there 

* Of those six nations the Oirgashites may be said to drop entirely from the 
page of history, whatever be the explanation of the fact that they are mentioned 
only in Josh. 8. 10 ; 2A. 11. The Perizzites are mentioned in these passages, and also 
in one or two enumerations. Josh. 9. 1 ; 11. 3; 12. 8; 1 Kings 9. 20; then, after 
Josh. 17. 15, once in a more restricted enumeration, Judg. 8.5 ; also in Judg. 1. 4, 6, 
where the Canaanites and the Perizzites are named as allies. Other instances of 
the Canaanitea being named seem to be cases in which this word is meant to include 
the whole seven nations taken together, always of course excepting those enumera- 
tions to which reference has just been made. Probably, however, we ought to 
except Josh. 6. 1, in which the Amorites and Canaanitea are named together, as 
practically including the whole seven ; and also 2 Sam. 24. 7. where similarly we 
read of the Hivites and the Canaanitea. Of the Jebuaitea the like remark may be 
made ; apart from the enumerations, and not overlooking Josh. 11. 3, which may 
refer to Jebusite colonists settled in the north, it may be said that their name 
occurs only in connexion with their metropolis, Jebus, that is, Jerusalem ; and indeed 
with two events in David's history, his storming that metropolis and making it his 
own, and his buying the threshing-floor of Araunah, on which to build his altar and 
to have a site for his temple. The Hivites are mentioned as being found under 
Mount Hermon ( J osh. 11. 3) andin Mount Lebanon (Judg. 3.8 ; compare 2 Sam. 24. 7 ) ; 
this, however, was on the outskirts of Canaan on the north, and such people might 
have extremely little to do with Samuel. Beyond these passages mention is scarcely 
made of them, except in the account of the flivites of the four cities, Gibeon and 
Chephirah and Beeroth and Kirjath>jearim, who made a league with Joshua by a 
stratagem, and were reduced to the position of slaves to the tabernacle. With these, 
of course, Samuel had no need to make peace. Saul, on the contrary, became deeply 
involved in guilt when he slew them In his zeal for the children of Israel and Judah. 
In the narrative of this the name given to them, however, is not Hivites but 
Amorites (2 Sam. 21. 2) ; the name Amorite being therefore used in a wide sense, as 
it often is, and probably in the statement now under consideration, that there was 
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was peace between Israel and the Amorites," the doomed nations 
of Canaan, is seen when this peace is contrasted with his suc- 
cessful war against the Philistines. For the Philistines had 
been allies of the Patriarchs of the house of Israel, and pro- 
bably were not irreconcileable enemies even so late as the age 
of Moses and Joshua. Here there is recorded something 
which is much more than a modification in policy ; it was an 
absolute reversal of what had been the principle of the policy 
of Israel towards those doomed nations. It impHed that the 
attitude of the two parties was to be the opposite of what it 
had hitherto been (see Josh. 23. 12, 13). No doubt in the 
age of the Judges there had repeatedly been peace between 
Israel and those nations : but it had been in times of back- 
sliding, and it had been in defiance of the Law of God as given 
by Moses, which Law was enforced on the conscience of Israel 
by the entreaties and warnings of both Moses and Joshua.* 

peace between Israel and them. Of the seven nations the only other is that of the 
HUtiteSt who are scarcely mentioned except in the lists. The chief exception is in 
the expression, " the kings of the Hittites," whose land apparently lay outside the 
land occupied by the Israelites (see Judg. 1. 26; 1 Kings 10. 29; 2 Kings 7. 6). A 
very powerful kingdom they seem to have formed (though at so early a time that 
the Greek historians did not know of them), which at last was crushed between the 
Egyptians and the Assyrians ; Scripture does not furnish any account of the 
struggle. Two Hittites are also named as distinguished officers of David (1 Sam. 
26. 6 ; 2 Sam. 11. 3, etc.). Finally, in Ezek. 16. 3, 45, Amoriteand Hittite are combined 
in a symbolical description of the genealogy of apostate Jerusalem, so as to set 
forth the heathenish and degraded condition of the people of Jehovah. 

* Nay, a careful reading of the first chapter of Judges raises the question, were 
thwe not two different i)olicies toward the Canaanites which tound favour among 
the tribes of Israel ? There was the policy of strict obedience to the divine com- 
mand to destroy them, a policy followed out by Judah and Simeon. But was there 
not also a milder or less faithful interpretation of the command, which was favoured 
by Benjamin and Ephraim and Manasseh P Did not these, the children of Rachel, 
who had stolen and carried away with her into Canaan her father's terapMmt 
hesitate about entirely driving out or destroying those nations? In some cases is 
it not certain that they made a profit of this policy of sparing them, as they con- 
trived a system of taxes and custom-house duties, which those mercantile Canaanites 
were content to pay? This might give a sharper point to the reproach of the 
prophet Hosea (chap. 12. 7), that Ephraim was a trafficker, that he had himself 
become a Canaanite. As for the tribes of Asher and Naphtali and Dan, children of 
the handmaids, their evil policy was still further developed. This chapter testifies 
that some other tribes let the Canaanites dwell among them ; but of these last- 
named it says that they dwelt among the Canaanites. 
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Now the peace made and maintained with the Amorites was a 
peace made by Samuel, the greatest of the Judges, who held 
in his own hands all the three great offices of the Theocracy, 
whose personal character gave a guarantee for the right ex- 
ercise of his unparalleled authority, and whose wars with 
the Philistines proved him to be both brave and sagacious. 
When the godly, well-instructed Samuel acted thus, it is im- 
possible to explain his conduct by saying that he was a back- 
slider. What conclusion can be drawn but this, that the great 
prophet, who was also a priest and judge, felt himself entitled 
to take a position different from that of the Mosaic law, or, 
perhaps one prefers saying, felt himself entitled to add a new 
commandment to it ? This again confirms the conclusion 
already reached, that Samuel stands on a higher level than the 
ordinary prophets, a level not easily to be distinguished from 
that of Moses himself. Israel had been strictly enjoined to 
root out all these seven nations, and had been amply warned 
of the disastrous results to themselves if they neglected to obey 
the solemn command. Their whole history, as recorded in the 
Book of Judges, furnishes abundant evidence of the truth of 
this warning, and the need for it. Yet it remains true that 
there are certain duties which cannot be discharged by us at 
all, if we fail to discharge them at the appointed time. It is 
somewhat as an arm or limb put out of joint, and not properly 
set or not set at all, makes a new socket for itself in which 
it works after a certain fashion : and we should make matters 
worse by attempting to force it back into its original right 
place. In like manner, after we have persisted in neglect of 
God's command, or in high-handed disobedience to it, a cer- 
tain interval of time, known only to God, may sometimes have 
surrounded us with a new set of circumstances, a condition of 
things involving a perplexing and unsatisfactory choice of 
difficulties, amid which we find that we must act as we best 
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can. Israel had come into such a perplexing condition. The 
Amorites ought not to have been spared. But after the lapse 
of centuries they had acquired a firm position within the land 
of Israel, alongside the people of Jehovah, and the wheat and 
the tares were growing together. It only remained for Israel 
to adjust themselves to the new situation as best they might. 
For they had of deliberate choice brought themselves into it. 
Samuel was the only man who could see this clearly, and pro- 
claim the consequent course of duty authoritatively. When 
he acted as he did, he took this responsible step, and made 
himself as it were a new Moses. 

In acting thus Samuel gave another proof that his ad- 
ministration marked or made a period of transition, such 
as Israel had not been passing through since the Law was 
given to Moses. Every man in Israel was capable of ob- 
serving this : at least, no one could help seeing it when it 
was set before him. And of a reversal of this new policy 
inaugurated by Samuel there is not a trace in the subsequent 
history, unless so far as some may attach weight to these two 
incidents : — 

(1) Saul made that unhappy and wicked attempt to de- 
stroy the Gibeonites " in his zeal for the children of Israel and 
Judah." 

(2) Pharaoh gave a marriage present of the city of 
Gezer to his daughter, the wife of Solomon : he took it 
and burnt it with fire and slew the inhabitants that dwelt 
in the city ;/ see I Kings 9. 16, 20-23. Perhaps Solomon 
may have treated any remaining inhabitants not unkindly, 
though he seems to have reduced them to the condition of 
servitude, to labour at his temple and other buildings, as 
the following verses tell. Were those servants of Solomon 
put in k position much resembling that of the Gibeonites ? 
In Ezra » 2. 43-58; 8. 20, there are lists of Nethinim, that 
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is " persons given," presumably the Gibeonites and Solomon's 
servants.* 

■ 

Thirdly, — The full unfolding of the policy of Samuel's 
administration is described in chap. 7. 15-17. The account of 
it is brief, yet it is comprehensive. The verses require to be 
studied and expanded in the way that any godly and intelli- 
gent Israelite would do. " And Samuel judged Israel all the 
days of his life. And he went from year to year in circuit to 
Beth-el, and Gilgal, and Mizpah, and he judged Israel in all 
these places. And his return was to Ramah ; for there was his 
house ; and there he judged Israel ; and he built there an altar 
unto Jehovah." 

Some particulars of his judging are recorded with greater 
minuteness or precision than are those of any of his predeces- 
sors. Why was he in the habit of going in circuit to three 
places, all of which were very near one another ? And why 
then did he return to Ramah, whose position is not indeed 
certain, but which yet could not have been far away, and may have 
been quite close at hand ? It is written in Deut. 17. 8-13 
that in appeal cases the supreme judge, as might naturally have 
been expected, should judge Israel in the place which Jehovah 
their God had chosen, or should choose, the place where also the 
priest was who stood before Jehovah to minister there, for the 
judge and the priest were to go together in this proceeding. 
But at the time when this duty came to be laid upon Samuel, 
and when he combined in his own person the functions of 
judge and priest for all Israel, there was no longer any place 
which Jehovah their God chose ; Shiloh had been rejected, and 



* The very expression, '* there was peace between Israel and the Amorites/' 
warns against inferring that there was an amalgamation of the two races. Hence 
there was the possibility of easy civil incorporation with friendly inferior races, per- 
haps analogous to the mixed multitude that went up out of Egypt along with the 
tribes of Israel at the Exodus. But it was felt to be wrong to intermarry with 
them, as Solomon is severely blamed for doing (1 Kings 11. 1, 2 ; Ezra 9. 1, 2, etc). 
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no one knows whether the city itself was not a ruin without an 
inhabitant, as perhaps is the meaning of Jer. 26. 9. In this 
time of anarchy, when it might be said that ordinary church 
privileges were suspended, what was Samuel to do, and where 
was he to go ? In the absence of instructions applicable to 
this situation of affairs, Samuel might feel that he was thrown 
back on the general principles on which the Law rested ; or he 
might think of the language of Moses in an analogous case, 
while circumcision and other privileges were suspended during 
the wandering in the wilderness. " Ye shall not do after all 
the things that we do here this day, every man whatsoever is 
right in his own eyes " (Deut. 12. 8). Or, as he looked around 
for precedents, he may have applied to himself what is recorded 
of Moses in Exod. 33. 7, after the golden calf had been made 
and had been broken, when the erection of the proposed 
tabernacle had been interrupted. There is some variation in 
the R.V. from the A.V. ; yet in regard to the tent of meeting, 
or trysting tent, they are at one. " Now Moses used to take the 
tent and pitch it without the camp, afar off from the camp, 
and he called it the tent of meeting. And it came to pass that 
every one which sought Jehovah went out unto the tent of 
meeting, which was without the camp." If the common 
opinion is correct that Moses made his own tent a pro- 
visional sanctuary, Samuel might either find a precedent in 
this, or might solve his difficulty on similar principles, by 
building his altar at his own house, where the congregation 
would come together, making use of him to consult Jehovah, as 
in former less unsettled times they would have gone for this 
purpose to Eli, the priest and judge at Shiloh. It had been 
Hannah's purpose, it was her understanding of the vow which 
she was to fulfil, that when her child was weaned, she would 
bring him up to Shiloh, " that he may appear before Jehovah, 
and there abide for ever " ; and so she said to Eli, " I also have 
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granted him to Jehovah ; as long as he lives, he is granted to 
Jehovah" (chap. 1. 22, 28). The course of divine providence 
indeed had made it impossible that Samuel should dwell for ever 
in His house at Shiloh. The vow could be performed, and the 
spiritual privilege enjoyed, only if Jehovah should condescend 
to dwell with Samuel in his house at Bamah. Jehovah had 
been pleased to appear ''again in Shiloh" (chap. 3. 21), after 
a time of comparative withdrawal. Amid the perplexities of 
the time, yet assured of the returning grace of the God of 
Israel to His repenting people, Samuel might proceed to argue 
that now, since there had ceased to be any place chosen by 
Jehovah in which His name was to dwell. His people might 
be guided by their great leader to fall back on places wl\ere 
Jehovah had manifested himself on earlier occasions. 

There were three such places, namely, Mizpah, Gilgal, and 
Beth-el, and it was to these three that Samuel went in circuit. 
Mizpah was very, early distinguished by Jehovah, when the 
tribes met there for worship, during the civil war between 
them and Benjamin ; see Judg. 20. 1 ; 21. 1, 5, 8. It is impos- 
sible to determine with absolute confidence at which of several 
places bearing this name the tribes came together, as they 
ended a long course of humiliation and discipline, which issued 
in Jephthah becoming judge ; yet there is no place that has a 
stronger claim to be selected than this Mizpah, which had 
hallowed recollections associated with it from the experiences 
of the tribes in the great civil war. Certainly it was to this 
Mizpah that Samuel bade the people gather, after their heart- 
breaking troubles, and his long-continued training of them 
while under this discipline (chap. 7. 5-7). For his object was 
to engage them in very special exercises of worship, at the end 
of which he was to assume the two offices of priest and judge, 
and to gain that decisive victory over the Philistines which 
restored and secured the prosperity of Israel. One may see how 
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emphatically all this was associated with Mizpah, if he takes 
notice how the name occurs six times in eight verses (5-12). 
It is further to be observed that as Samuel began his administra- 
tion at Mizpah, so he arranged to lay it down there, when 
he "called the people together unto Jehovah to Mizpah" 
(chap.lO. 17), where the lot should give them from Jehovah 
that king whom they insisted on receiving. 

With respect to the other two places named, it is quite un- 
necessary to point out in detail how outstanding are the posi- 
tions of both Beth-el and Gilgal in the earlier history of Israel, 
as places where the presence of Jehovah with His people was 
remarkably manifested. For the prominence of the two in the 
acMngs of Samuel as he first introduced Saul to the kingdom 
see chap. 10. 3, 8, and for the prominence of Gilgal singly at 
the renewal of the kingdom see chap. 11. 14, 15. 

All the three places, therefore, are intimately associated by 
Samuel with his oflBce as judge, at all events, and with his trans- 
ference of his authority to Saul as king or leader of God's 
people. Beth-el, as well as Mizpah, had been associated with the 
whole twelve tribes of Israel in the civil war (Judg. 20. 18, 26 ; 
21. 2, 19) ; though, by an unfortunate mistake, it is translated 
"house of God" in the A.V., except in the last of these 
passages. 

Indeed, the question may be asked. Why did Samuel go to 
precisely these three places, which are so near each other, since 
there were other places which also had a similar interest in the 
past history of divine manifestations to Israel ? And this 
question may be considered all the more pressing, since if 
Samuel had gone abroad beyond this very limited circuit, he 
might have spread his influence much more evenly over the 
entire land of Israel, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, as it is ex- 
pressed in chap. 3. 20. There is no direct answer to this ques- 
tion furnished in Scripture, and it becomes the student to 
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speak modestly in circumstances in which he may well feel his 
ignorance. Nevertheless, there are some considerations which 
occur to one who reads the history patiently and reverently, 
such as the following : — 

First — Is there any reason to assume that Samuel wished to 
take steps for extending his influence and distributing it 
equally over all parts of the country ? The text just men- 
tioned indicates that already, before his twenty years of 
spiritually guiding the people began, his name had become 
quite familiar to the whole house of Israel, and his position 
acknowledged without opposition or even hesitation. There 
is nothing to suggest that Samuel was an ambitious man. It 
is more probable that, like others of the prophets, he felt the 
responsibility of his position sufficiently heavy, without any 
attempt on his own part to add to the burden. He accepted it 
only because it was laid upon him by God. 

Moreover, instead of laboured effort to distribute influence 
equally over the country, the whole genius of the Law of 
Moses favoured concentration upon a single point, the place 
which Jehovah chose, or should choose, by making His name 
dwell in it. At the moment when Samuel had to act, the 
danger was- that this centralising principle might be seriously 
weakened by the ruin in which Shiloh had come to be involved, 
and by the uncertainty whether Jehovah might refuse to mani- 
fest Himself again at any new sacred centre which should take 
the place of Shiloh. It was natural, therefore, that Samuel 
should select as centres, in a temporary emergency, places 
which Jehovah had already honoured, and which at the same 
time were cities in the middle part of the land of Israel, to 
which the whole people might most conveniently and safely be 
brought together in their present circumstances, and where the 
I'eappearance of Jehovah might be looked for with more proba- 
bility than in some remoter spot. 

I 2 
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Secondly. — Things sacred and things civil being wondei-- 
fully conjoined in the constitution of the commonwealth of 
Israel, as they also were in Samuel's official position and in 
his practice, this tendency towards centralisation is the more 
pressed on our notice by the care taken, even at earlier times, 
to strengthen the civil authority when it was in danger of 
being n^lected or divided. In the commonwealth of the 
Twelve Tribes there was a real serious risk of anarchy with all 
its attendant evils. The Book of Judges emphasizes this 
danger by the statement (chaps. 17. 6; 21. 26): ** In those days 
there was no king in Israel ; every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes." That very Book of Judges furnishes 
three examples of what might otherwise have been reckoned 
unreasonably severe punishment, if not barbarity, which, how- 
ever, was unavoidable in the interests of the commonwealth : 
(1) There was the slaughter of the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead by the assembled tribes in the great civil war. (2) 
There was the slaughter of the men of Succoth and the men 
of Penuel by Gideon. (8) There was the slaughter of the 
men of Ephraim by Jephthah. And at the time when Samuel 
was in process of handing over his authority to Saul, as the 
new ruler, the beginning of Saul's first exploit was a summons 
to every man throughout all the borders of Israel to come forth 
after him and Samuel to fight with the children of Ammon, on 
pain of his cattle being cut in pieces, and it might be even 
himself. It was no more then than was to be expected when 
we find it written that Samuel avoided the temptation to 
scatter and weaken the influence of the supreme civil authority. 
His going on circuit within so narrow a range as these three 
cities, where he judged the people, and his return to his own 
house at Bamah, where also he judged Israel, according to the 
careful statement of the historian, these were his natural and 
effective arrangements in that critical period for preventing the 
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dissipation of energy, and his whole procedure was on well- 
known constitutional lines. 

Thirdly, — There were places to which, in other circum- 
stances, it is conceivable that Samuel might have gone, from 
which, nevertheless, he turned away. Perhaps one should say 
that he did so deliberately, because for him at that time to 
have gone to them would have been to injure this principle of 
unity in both the civil and the ecclesiastical spheres, when it 
had been already seriously weakened by the sinning of the 
people, and by the consequent judgments of God. (1) Such a 
place to be avoided was Ban^ where a remarkable image- 
worship had been set up, along with an ephod, by the men of 
the tribe of Dan, who had conquered this town, and had given 
to it the name of the patriarch their ancestor. It enjoyed a 
succession of Levitical priests, who put forth an apparently true 
claim to be descended from Moses, if we accept the reading 
adopted in the E.V. They " were priests to the tribe of Dan 
until the day of the exile of . the land," '* all the time that the 
house of God was in Shiloh " (Judg. 18. 30, 31). (2) Another 
such place was Ophrah^ where one of the noblest and best of 
the judges, Gideon, had yielded to the temptation of putting 
an ephod which he had made alongside of the spoils which he 
had taken in war from the enemies of Israel. '^ And all Israel 
went thither a whoring after it, which thing became a snare to 
Gideon and to his house " (Judg. 8. 27). (3) Samuel no doubt 
avoided Shiloh itself, since to have gone there of his own accord 
to judge the people and to restore the worship of the taber- 
nacle from which the ark had been taken away, would have 
been to make light, openly and immediately, of the tremendous 
judgments which had come upon Israel on account of their 
sins in connexion with this place, and the actings of its priest- 
hood, the house of Eli. Samuel may have felt an additional 
reason for avoiding Shiloh. According to some indications in 
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Psalm 78 the tribe of Ephraim had had a heavier share than 
the other tribes in the guilt which brought on that judgment ; 
see particularly vv. 9-11, 67. (4) Shechem was another place 
distinguished by divine manifestations in earlier times. But 
the reason just hinted may have kept Samuel in like manner 
from going to it. For Shechem also was within the tribe of 
Ephraim, only a few miles from Shiloh. (5) Beth-shemesh 
was the place to which the ark had returned under singular 
guidance, which may be regarded as divine, from its exile 
among the Philistines. But the very occasion of this return 
had been signalised by a terrible judgment on its inhabitants 
and the people gathered to it, and in their terror they had sent 
it away fi'om them to a non-Israelite town, where it lay safe 
indeed among those slaves of the tabernacle, yet in obscurity, 
for twenty years. (6) Samuel may have been aware of objec- 
tions to other places, even though in certain respects these 
were suitable and inviting. We know of one such place named 
in Samuel's history at a later time, Beer-sheba : " And it came 
to pass, when Samuel was old, that he made his sons judges 
over Israel. And they were judges in Beer-sheba" (chap. 8. 
1, 2). He might have thought of this favourite home of the 
great patriarch as suitable for one of his seats of judging; 
none the less so that, even while he was still very young, " all 
Israel, from Dan even unto Beer-sheba, knew that Samuel was 
established to be a prophet of Jehovah " (chap. 3. 20). Yet 
there might be reasons for rejecting it, perhaps as under Philis- 
tine influences. Certainly it is bracketed in pollution with 
Dan in Amos 6. 5. And though Samuel did afterwards choose 
it for his sons to be- judges there, he may have made a mis- 
take about the place as well as about the persons. 

Samuel thus appears as a second Moses, being prophet, 
priest, and ruler, all in one. With this unparalleled unifying, 
this combination of grace and authority in his own Jiands, he 
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might almost be considered a new legislator for Israel, as he 
set up these circuits for the constant stated administration of 
justice by a strong central authority, and also as he reveraed the 
old law requiring the destruction of the Canaanite nations, and 
made peace with them, and admitted them into a friendly con- 
nexion with the people of Jehovah. This must have implied 
that they gave up their heathenism and adopted the worship of 
Him, as those Hivites had done who beguiled Joshua into 
making a covenant of peace with them. It is this which 
brings out the point of connexion between the two parts of 
what may be called Samuel's programme of policy. It is not 
for us to overlook it, though it may be impossible to say how 
far it was understood by Samuel, and how far he was an uncon- 
scious instrument in God's hands. The connecting link of the 
two parts is this : if the Amorites, including under these the 
Beven Canaanite nations so far as spared by Israel, were to 
remain settled peacefully and familiarly up and down the land 
of Israel, from Dan to Beer-sheba, mixed up among the pecu- 
liar people of Jehovah, it was necessary that the central autho- 
rity should be strengthened. Thus alone could Samuel provide 
a counterpoise to the new dangers to be apprehended from the 
altered relations of the two races. The legislation of Moses 
had given prominence to the enormous risks of contamination 
if the idolatrous and abominably corrupt Oanaanites were left 
in the land and became intermingled with Israel ; yet this was 
now to be the normal condition with Samuel's sanction, nay, by 
his orders. If these new and growing risks were to be suc- 
cessfully met, there was need of new protection and support, 
both from within and from without. Henceforth the children 
of Israel needed more careful moral training, so as to know 
what was right and to do it. To supply this need, Samuel also 
set himself to found or to extend the so-called schools of the 
prophets. And outside of themselves men needed to have the 
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central authority strengthened, an object after which they had 
for a long time been groping, it may be without very well 
knowing in what their efforts would issue, and to supply this 
felt need Samuel introduced the kingdom. 

It is instructive to observe that Samuel's policy of adding 
to the power and influence of the prophetic and princely oiders 
in the interest of living godliness did not include, so far as is 
recorded, any corresponding effort in favour of the priesthood, 
the third order of the Theocracy. Measures of this nature had 
been taken in the time of Moses, and such would again be 
taken in the times that were to come after. By acting and 
refraining from acting in these directions, Samuel showed him- 
self to be the head of the ^r(?^Mw; order; this is equivalent 
to saying that the subsequent prophets proved themselves in 
this respect true successors of Samuel. There were spiritual 
evils of which they took cognisance with profound sorrow ; and 
yet they avoided seeking a remedy for these by multiplying 
religious observances, whether these were in conformity with 
the Law of Moses or not. Moses had said to his assistant 
Joshua, " "Would God that all Jehovah's people were prophets, 
that Jehovah would put His Spirit upon them." And Joel and 
Jeremiah had predicted the universal gift of the Spiiit under 
glorious rulers of the house of Judah, and in the line of David. 
It was Samuel who led the way to these anticipations, as he 
made his arrangements for the prophetical and kingly offices. 

On the other hand, while it is not recorded that Samuel did 
anything to strengthen the priestly office, there is not even a 
hint that he did anything to weaken it. For it had been insti- 
tuted in the family of Aaron by the Law of Moses. The holy 
life and teaching of Samuel at Shiloh, confirmed by the appall- 
ing judgments on Eli's house, "at which both the ears of 
every one that heareth it shall tingle," had been God's method 
of giving spiritual revival and strength to the degenerate 
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priesthood. Thus we read of " Ahijah the priest of Jehovah 
in Shiloh " (1 Sam. 14, 8), of his son Ahimelech (if these be 
not two names for the same person, as some have thought), and 
of his son Abiathar, the devoted friend of David. But pro- 
bably the family of Eli encountered humiliations and trials of 
which no particulars are recorded; for though Ahijah is 
perhaps said to have been the priest of Jehovah in Shiloh, 
this may equally well be the description of Eli, and the other 
two were certainly not there, they ministered at Nob. We 
have no reason, then, to imagine that Samuel failed to do 
honour to them in their priestly office ; all that can be affirnpied 
is that nothing definite is said of the relation in which he 
stood to them. It might be natural to suggest that his rela- 
tion was somewhat like that of Moses to Aaron and his sons. 
Moses could perf oim any priestly act, whether Aaron and his 
sons did or did not take part in it, though the normal state of 
affairs may have been that they acted together. So it might 
be with Samuel and the priests of the house of Eli ; whether 
at Shiloh a feeble attempt was made for a time, or occa- 
sionally, to keep up the old worship, from which however the 
ark was awanting, or whether Samuel's new arrangements led 
the people to worship at the places where he administered the 
affairs of the people of God. These places were, habitually 
his own house at Eamah, and in circuit the three places. 
Bethel and Gilgal and Mizpah. Of these alternative supposi- 
tions the latter is the less complex, and therefore the more 
probable. There was no overthrow of the priesthood of the 
house of Aaron involved in moving the tabernacle from Shiloh ; 
least of all can this be alleged since the ark had been taken 
away from it by a manifest judgment of God. Compare 
Matt. 23. 88, " Behold your house is left unto you desolate," 
with Jer. 7. 12 ; 26. 9. In the midst of such judgments the 
sorely chastened priestjy family may have been in great straits 
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for their very livelihood, and may have been in great perplexity 
how to act. 

Wherever the people of Jehovah assembled, there it was 
their privilege to call for the ark to be with them, if this 
seemed desirable in the circumstances. So it was habitually 
in the journey through the wilderness. So it was, at least, in 
some of the wars recorded in Scripture : in the great civil war 
(Judg. 20. 27, 28), and in the wars of Saul and of David 
(1 Sam. 14. 2, 3, 18, 36 ; 2 Sam. 11. 11 ; 16. 24-29). Also, 
when Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto 
Jehovah, he explained that he refrained from putting him to 
death as a traitor, " because thou barest the ark of the Lord 
Jehovah before David my father, and because thou wast 
afflicted in all wherein my father was afflicted " (1 Kings 2. 26). 
But during those twenty years of discipline to Israel, while 
Samuel as a prophet dealt with them and for a considerably 
longer time, which cannot be precisely determined (see 1 Chron. 
13. 1-3), unless in an emergency, the ark was left in obscurity 
in the care of a godly family at Kirjath-jearim, one of the 
Gibeonite cities whose inhabitants had been reduced by Joshua 
to the humble rank of temple servants, during the administra- 
tion of Samuel and the reign of Saul and part of that of 
David. 

In this period of disturbance the dishonoured tabernacle, 
deprived of the ark, is found with the high priest Ahime- 
lech at Nob, a town in the vicinity of Jerusalem towards the 
north, farther south than Michmash and Eamah, though its 
position is uncertain (chap. 21. 1-7 ; 22. 9-11 ; Isai. 10. 28, 
29, 32). Chapter 22 records the massacre of eighty-five priests 
at Nob, with the women and children, by the command of Saul ; 
and the only one whose escape is mentioned, Abiathar, became 
a fugitive, and shared the fortunes of David, by whom he was 
acknowledged as high priest (see the preceding paragraph). 
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And he executed this office and received answers for David' 
from Jehovah. As Nob was smitten with the edge of the sword, 
it is what might be expected that nothing more is said of it in 
connexion with the tabernacle and the house of Eli. Subse- 
quently, in the course of David's reign and at the beginning of 
Solomon's, Gibeon appears as " the great high place," where the 
tabernacle stood, and where the national worship was kept up. 
Though Scripture tells nothing of the reasons which led to the 
selection of Gibeon as the resting place of the empty tabernacle, 
it is known to have been the chief of the four Hivite cities which 
furnished the servants of the house of Jehovah. Kirjath- 
jearim, the resting place of the ark, was another of these four 
cities. We can scarcely suppose that there was no connexion 
between those two remarkable facts. Rather one might think 
it probable that these humble temple slaves received from 
Jehovah the honour of being instruments in the revival which 
he granted to Israel under the guidance of Samuel ; whose 
policy toward the remaining Canaanites would naturally have a 
favourable influence upon the condition of every section of 
them, among the rest upon these Hivites. On the occasion of 
the special vision and promises granted to Solomon, the lavish 
sacrifices were offered by him partly at Gibeon, where the 
empty tabernacle still was, and partly at Jerusalem "before the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah," for David had brought it 
thither from Kirjath-jearim. 

Of the partition of the public religious services by David 
between the place of the ark and the place of the tabernacle 
(which may have been owing to well-known jealousies between 
the houses of Ephraim and Judah, or in connexion with 
them), we have an account in 1 Chron. 16. 37-42. It is ex- 
pressly said that the ark was brought up from Kirjath-jeariiji 
to Jerusalem. We can scarcely doubt that there it was placed 
under the care of Abiathar, David's intimate friend ; as we are 
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informed that the tabernacle was in the high place at Gibeon, 
under the care of Zadok the priest.* 

It would be interesting if proof were discovered that the 
^ree places in which Samuel discharged his public offices on 
behalf of Israel were connected with the three feasts or solemn 
assemblies or trysts, as the Hebrew term is variously translated. 
There is certainly no improbability in this. Yet no positive direct 
evidence is known in its favour. All that can be said is that 



* Many writers depreciate as much as they can the historical authorily of the Book 
of Chronicles, and they reckon this narrative unreliable. Tet even a very suspicious 
critic may observe confirmations of the narrative iu the account of David trans- 
porting the ark, as given in 2 Sam. 6, while no mention is made of the tabernacle. 
Some importance is assigned to Gibeon, as the scene of the fatal tournament between 
the young men of David and those of Ish-bosheth, which was followed by a battle 
(2 Sam. 2. 12. IS, 16, 24). There was also a pool at Oibeon. such as might supply the 
indispensable water for the many purposes of the services at the tabernacle (2 Sam. 
2. 18), with which compare ''the great waters that are in Gibeon" (Jer. 41. 12). 
It may further be noticed that at Gibeon there was the great stone (2 Sam. 20. 8)> 
just as there was one at Kirjath-jearim, beside which those Phihstine cows stood 
when they brought back the ark to Israel. Saul's slaughter of the Gibeonites, in 
his zeal for the children of Israel and Judah, may have been connected with some- 
thing he was doing for the tabernacle, perhaps placing it at Gibeon, where it cer- 
tainly was after Nob had been destroyed by him. At either of these cities. Nob or 
Gibeon, the tabernacle was within easy reach of Saul's residence at Gibeah ; and he 
might well wish to have the house of God near his own house. Reconciliation was 
impossible between Saul and the priestly house of Bli after the massacre at Nob. 
Zadok, the priest, however, appears alongside of Abiathar, on an equal footing with 
him in the care of the ark and of the tabernacle, according to David's arrangements. 
And these must have been arrangements very firmly established, otherwise they 
would scarcely have remained unshaken amid the confusion and distractions at 
the time of Absalom's rebellion. It is not easy to conceive the origin of so singular an 
arrangement as that of two co-ordinate high priests instead of one, unless the un- 
settled political situation gave occasion for it. On the one hand, Saul needed to have 
a high priest ; on the other hand, it was impossible for him to think of one belonging 
to Eli's house. What more natural than that he should go back on the line of Aaron's 
successor, Eleazar, his elder son ? This was apparently the rightful line, which had 
in some unknown way lost the high priesthood. Zadok did belong to the line of 
Eleazar, as Abiathar belonged to the line of Ithamar, Aaron's younger son. One of 
the little notices (1 Chron. 12. 2S-28), such as enliven the genealogical details of the 
first portion of that book, relates how, among those who came to David, to Hebron, 
to turn the kingdom of Saul to David, according to the word of Jehovah, there was 
*' Jehoiada, the leader of the house of Aaron, and with him were three thousand 
seven hundred ; and Zadok, a young man, mighty of valour, and of his father*!! 
house, twenty and two captains." These circumstances make the conjecture attrac- 
tive, that Saul had somehow taken steps to place Zadok, of the house of Eleazar, in 
the position of high priest, instead of any of the hostile family of Eli, who were of 
the house of Ithamar. 
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it fits well in with what is stated in a passage which commen- 
tators and critics have reckoned very obscure, that Saul 
" tarried seven days, according to Samuel's tryst ; but Samuel 
came not to Gilgal, and the people were scattered from him '* 
(chap. 13. 8). Afterwards it will be also seen how this 
supposition fits into the history of Samuel's acts as he handed 
over his authority to Saul. 

All these arrangements of Samuel were adjusted to one 
another, they were made to give support to one another, and 
there was a completeness in them when taken together. And 
on this account, though from one point of view they might be 
called temporary and transitional, in another sense they might 
be called permanent. Thus it is said, " The hand of Jehovah 
was against the Philistines all the days of Samuel " (1 Sam. 7. 
13). A general summing up like this must, indeed, not be 
pressed to mean that the Philistines never gave any more 
trouble to Israel, or even that they never had any successes, nor 
Israel any reverses. Nevertheless the student of the Hebrew 
text observes that of the rare occasions on which the article is 
used in the original (though the English translator can scarcely 
dispense with it as he uses the expression " the Philistines "), 
two occur in this verse. Possibly the force of this use of the 
article is to give emphasis to the fact that the entire Philistine 
nation are represented here as acting or suffering unitedly and 
solidly. Again (v. 15), " Samuel judged Israel all ths days of his 
life^'' that is, with an authority which did not come to an end 
by the elevation of Saul to the throne. Saul himself made this 
plain on the occasion of his first exploit, the deliverance of 
Jabesh-gilead from Nahash the king of the Ammonites, when 
he proclaimed, " Whosoever cometh not forth after Saul and 
after Samuel, so shall it be done unto his oxen," cutting a 
yoke of oxen in pieces (chap. 11. 7) ; and in response, the 
people came out as one man. Such authority Samuel exercised 
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again when Saul sinned by sparing Agag the king of the 
Amalekites (chap. 16). So it continued to the end: "And 
Samuel died, and all Israel gathered themselves together, 
and lamented him, and buried him in his house at Ramah '' 
(chaps. 26. 1 ; 28. 3). This was an honour such as had been 
rendered to some of his predecessors the Judges. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SAMUEL HANBS OVER HIS OFFICE AS JUDGE TO A KING. 

IT is a common remark that men more frequently act with 
dignity in rising to a higher position than in coming 
down to one that is lower. Thus it was rare grace which 
enabled the Baptist to reply to the jealous reports brought 
by his disciples of the growing popularity of the Lord Jesus, 
" He must increase, but I must decrease." And the glory of 
Samuel is perhaps most conspicuous when evdrything which 
it was possible for a true Israelite and fai*iful follower of 
Moses to possess came to him and was c;)ncentrated in his 
hands. It was wonderful that he should then have been able 
and ready to resign his highest worldly dignity into the hands 
of another, without looking on hir^. as a rival. Instead of 
feeling that he was going down bef jte a successful rival, he felt 
that he was honoured to carry out to its completion that 
revolution or development, call it which we will, with which his 
whole life had been mainly ioncemed, by which the chosen 
people of Jehovah entered ch a course of possible glory and 
happiness such as made the reigns of David and Solomon the 
ideals, or the pledges, of aU that goodness which Jehovah had 
promised to bestow upon liis people. 

In chap. 8. 1, 2, it is recorded that when Samuel was old 
he made his two sons judges over Israel, and stationed them at 
Beer-sheba. It ma;y be questioned how far Samuel had the 
right to do so. Certainly Gideon set a noble example in a 
similar situation. The people said to him, " Eule thou over us, 
both thou, and thy son, and thy son's son also " ; and he 
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replied, " I will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule 
over you : Jehovah shall rule over you " (Judg. 8. 22, 28). Yet 
Samuel had the same principle in his heart, as he afterwards 
showed. And though he seemed to act as Gideon refused to 
do, it may be that he thought of the appointment of his sons 
as no more than a detail in the administration, regarding them 
as mere deputies, representatives of their father amid the 
growing infirmities of age. Anyhow {v. 3), they brought 
shame on his grey hairs ; they turned aside after lucre, taking 
bribes and perverting judgment. At the same time men 
so often cry out before they are hurt, that perhaps the people 
complained more than they had any need to do. For, in his 
speech as he retired from the labours of office, Samuel appealed 
to the whole ol them to bear witness to the blamelessness of his 
official life. An*^ this testimony they willingly bore. Now his 
appeal to them included a reference of the conduct of his sons 
to the testimony o5 the complaint of the people; yet the 
people uttered not a "v^ord against his sons. "We cannot feel 
sure how it was. Only one thing \% certain, if his sons were 
seriously to blame, it wou^d be inexpressibly painful to the 
aged saint and patriot, reminding him of Eli and his profligate 
sons. 

The matter of chief importdnce, however, is the immediate 
result of the misconduct of his sons. " Then all the elders of 
Israel gathered themselves together and came unto Samuel 
to Ramah. And they said unto him : Behold, thou art old, 
and thy sons walk not in thy ways ; now make us a king 
to judge us like all the nations." This remedy of theirs they 
pressed over and over again {w. 5, 10, 19, 20). Samuel's 
displeasure at this proposal, and the perseverance with which 
he resisted it (v. 6, etc.), do not indicate personal ambition 
and disappointment on his part. For he was an aged saint, 
sated with all that this world could give, and ready to resign 
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his commission into the hands of his God who had given it 
to him. But he discerned that he was being deserted by the 
people in a body, though they had known his consecration 
to Jehovah from his childhood, and his wise unintermitting 
devotion to their service. So David was deserted for Absalom 
(2 Sam. 14. 13 ; 17. 1-4). This was the bitter wrong which 
Samuel had to endure, and his only relief was prayer. Then 
Jehovah bore witness to the wrong done to His servant, but 
pronounced it to be really or essentially a sin against Himself, 
Samuel's Lord and theirs (see chaps. 8. 6-9 ; 12. 6-19). 

How then did it come to pass that Jehovah granted them a 
king, and bade Samuel make them one ? If the sin of the 
people in asking a king was so plain that they ought to have 
known and avoided it, how comes it that Deut. 17 contains the 
law of the kingdom providing for such an emergency as 
this ? In fact, the law is to a considerable extent expressed 
in language which the people adopted in their address to 
Samuel. 

They said, " Now make us a king to judge us like all the 
nations." The language of Deuteronomy is, "When thou 
comest into the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee, and 
shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say I will set 
a king over me like as all the nations that are round about me," 
etc. The law announces conditions or restrictions, but these 
the people are ready to observe. Such are the following : To 
set over them him whom Jehovah should choose, and they 
asked Samuel accordingly to appoint their king ; also to set a 
brother over them, and not a foreigner, etc. To meet the 
difficulty by alleging that this law had not yet been written in 
the age of Samuel is to make an assertion which we deny, and 
which has only the effect of adding to the difficulty. For if 
there was no law of God in the way, on what ground then did 
Samuel object ? 

S 1311. K 
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The earlier constitution of the commonwealth of Israel was 
patriarchal ; of this system of government the one side was 
republican, but the other side was monarchical. Moreover, 
rising above mere human aspects of the situation, clear in- 
timations had been given in Scripture that their common- 
wealth was essentially a monarchy, with their God as the in- 
visible King. It is written in the Song of Mose6 (Exod. 16. 18): 
" Jehovah shall reign for ever and ever." Balaam prophesies 
(Num. 23. 21): " Jehovah his God is with him, and the shout 
of a king is among them." Less immediately connected with 
God the King there are the promises to the patriarchs. To 
Abraham it was said of Sarah (Gen. 17. 6, 16) that she should 
be the mother of nations, and that kings of peoples should be 
of her. This is repeated to Jacob, perhaps more definitely 
(Gen. 35. 11): "A nation and a company of nations shall be 
of thee, and kings shall come out of thy loins." These and 
other intimations must have at least led to surmises that the 
time was coming when Israel should have a king like all the 
nations, yet with the peculiarity that he should have some 
special connexion with the God of Israel, whose representative 
and viceroy their king must be.. In fact, when the covenant 
was first proposed to the people at Mount Sinai, it contained 
this clause : " And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation " (Exod. 19. 6). Hence every one of the 
Israelites was a priest, and a priestly family might and did 
arise among them. So also every one of them was a king, 
and some one of them might be singled out to hold the kingly 
office, and even to found a royal family, when there came to be 
good reason for this step. It is true that Gideon had refused 
the offer for himself or his posterity to rule over the people, 
since Jehovah was to rule over them. There may, however, be 
a difficulty in the way of pressing this refusal of the throne 
beyond Gideon's personal feelings, or his conviction of duty at 
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the time in which he lived. Perhaps there is indistinctness as 
well as breadth in the tenns of his refusal, since the verb he 
used was rule not r&ign. At all events, there was a progress in 
the direction of consolidation in the administrative arrange- 
ments of the Judges. The central authority was growing in 
strength of prerogative, and also in a tendency to be for life ; 
and there were even circumstances pointing to its possibly 
becoming hereditary. In the age of Gideon the process was 
only in one of its early stages, and he felt it incongruous to 
have a royal leader, still more a hereditary one. Nevertheless, 
the course of providence led the people forward, naturally and 
easily, till in Samuel's time they wer^ face to face with the 
whole development. This explains the utterances of Samuel's 
mother, and those of the prophet sent to denounce the judg- 
ments impending over Eli's house, for both of them spoke of 
an anointed king, and spoke it openly (chap. 2. 10, 85). 

If this be so, there was essentially no sin in the desire of 
the people to have a king. The sinfulness of their request was 
accidental, connected with the kind of king whom they desired, 
and in the state of mind in which they desired it. Somehow 
the earthly king must represent the Heavenly King ; this was 
acknowledged by such successful and mighty kings as David 
and Solomon (2 Sam. 6. 12; 6. 21, etc.; 1 Kings 3. 6-9; 10. 9). 
The sin of the people was partly this, that they really desired a 
king who would stand in an attitude inconsistent with that 
which he was bound to take up. Thus Samuel faithfully 
pointed out their sinful expectations, yet tenderly set forth the 
grace which was ready to forgive and overrule it. " When ye 
saw that Nahash the king of the children of Ammon came 
against you, ye said unto me. Nay, but a king shall reign over us, 
when Jekovah your God was your king. Now therefore behold 
the king whom ye have chosen, and whom ye have asked for ; and 
behold Jehovah hath set a |dng over you " (1 Sam. 12. 12, 13). 

K 2 
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This was the sin which came out so plainly in Saul's own his- 
tory, though from a worldly point of view he was by no means a 
bad ruler ; probably he was vastly better than the contemporary 
kings of the surrounding countries. It was the same sin which 
was at work in the hearts of the Jewish people, as well as in 
that of their princes, until they lost the true characteristics of 
the kingdom of God, and consummated their ruin by crying 
out, "We have no king but Caesar." 

There are at least five particulars in which their sin comes 
to light : 

A. — It was not a constitutional king whom they desired, 
in accordance with that constitution which made Israel sin- 
gular among the nations, as. being the people of whom Jehovah 
was the king. It i% always to be remembered that this sin 
was not necessarily involved in their request, " Make us a king 
to judge us like all the nations," since these words occur in the 
fundamental law of Deuteronomy. Yet it was not unnatural 
for Samuel to put the sinful construction on their words ; it 
was the constniction which nothing else than a very high 
measure of divine grace would keep the people from adopting. 
For often already they had wished in this bad sense to be like 
all the nations ; was it not so again in the present expression 
of their wishes ? Certainly the wish continued operative in 
their minds with ruinous effects, till the age of the prophet 
Ezekiel. See his words (chap. 20. 32), in the course ot a heart- 
rending review of their national history; "And that which 
cometh into your mind shall not be at all ; in that ye say, "We 
will be as the nations, bs the families of the countries, to serve 
wood and stone." 

B. — There was in fact abundant evidence to justify Samuel's 
anxiety. By God's command he solemnly protested upto them, 
and showed them the manner of the king that should reign 
over them (chap. 8. 9-18). Their minds and consciences ac- 
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cepted what he said on this point as a fair statement of the 
nature of the kingdom which they expected or wished ; for 
after hearing him, they refused to obey him, they renewed 
their request more urgently than before. Now Samuel's state- 
ment of " the manner of the king " (chap. 8. 11 ; see also 10. 
25, " the manner of the kingdom ") comprises various particu- 
lars in direct opposition to the Law of God. Thus * ; — 

(1) Verse 14, " He shall take your fields, and your vine- 
yards, and your olive yards, even the best of them, and give 
them to his servants." Nothing was more distinctly laid 
down in the Law than that the land was not the property of 
any man. He could have no more than the use of it, and it 
was his right and duty to hand it on to his children or other 
heirs ; the sole proprietor really was Jehovah. Yet Saul prac- 
tically confessed that he had usurped this power to take pos- 
session of the land ; for he asked his servants as they stood 
around him ; " Hear now, ye Benjamites, will the son of Jesse 
give every one of you fields and vineyards, and make you all 
captains of thousands and captains of hundreds, that all of 
you have conspired against me," etc. (chap. 22. 7, 8). In 
Ezekiers vision of the glorious time to come, the prophet says 
in reference to this evil practice (chap. 46. 18 ; 46. 8), " More- 
over the prince shall not take of the people's inheritance by 
oppression to thrust them out of their possession ; he shall givft 
his sons an inheritance out of his own possession : that My 
people be not scattered every man froin his possession." " In 
the land shall be his possession in Israel : and My princes shall 
no more oppress My people : and the land shall they give to 

* In reading Samuel's indictment of the king who should arise, the Hebrew 
student observes how, in a simple yet telling manner, the various objects of the 
wrong-doing are placed first — v. 11 : " Your sons he will take," etc. ; o. 18 : " Your 
daughters he will take," etc. ; t>. 14 : ** Your fields and your vineyards, and your 
oliveyards he will take," etc. : v. 15 1 *' Your seed and your vineyards he will 
tithe," etc. ; v. IH : " Your menservants and your maidservants, and your goodliest 
young men, and your asses he will take," etc. : v. 17," Your flocks he will tithe," etc. 
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the house of Israel according to their tribes." Evea in the 
degenerate kingdom of the Ten Tribes, all that the abominable 
despotism of Ahab and Jezebel could scheme and accomplish 
was needed before Naboth's vineyard could be taken from him 
by the king. In 2 Kings 8. 3, 6, we read how the widow and 
son of a great man, famous in the history of Elisha, went 
abroad by his advice to escape a time of famine, and how in 
her absence she was deprived of house and land. They were 
restored to her through the influence of his name : but the 
king's appointment of a special officer to effect this object 
suggests that such injustice was not easily prevented or 
repaired. 

(2) Something is said in vv. 11-14, 16, which has a 
suspicious resemblance to reducing their sons and their daugh- 
ters to slavery. It was in accordance with the genuine spirit of 
the Hebrew commonwealth when Solomon raised a levy of 
bondservants from the Canaanitish races still remaining in the 
land, while of the children of Israel he made no bondser- 
vants (1 Kings 9. 20-22). And yet we read (chap. 11. 28) 
how he saw that Jeroboam was industrious, and gave him 
charge over all the labour (K.V. margin, burden) of the house 
of Joseph. 

(3) What is said in verse 15, " He will take the tenth of 
your seed, and of your vineyards, and give to his officers, and 
to his servants" ; and in verse 17, " He will take the tenth of 
your sheep," is tithe for the king, just as there was tithe for 
God ; it is very like the common practice of heathen kings to 
make themselves gods to their subjects. 

(4) The word translated " his officers," in verse 15, is 
simply " his eunuchs." It need not be said how frequently 
these miserable beings are mentioned in the history of the 
kingdom ; nor how explicitly the vile practice of making them 
is prohibited in the Law of God. 
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(5) In short, in a very little time the pattern of the 
kingdom might be traced in the absolute military mon- 
archies of the neighbouring nations ; whereas, if there should 
come to be an earthly king in that commonwealth which was 
the kingdom of Jehovah, he ought to have been no more than 
the foremost among his brethren. To prevent imitation of 
those despotisms, the sweet word brother runs through the Law 
in Deuteronomy ; besides which, the king was forbidden to mul- 
tiply horses to himself or greatly to multiply silver and gold. 
Perhaps more important than even these prohibitions and re- 
strictions, he was to be a pattern of pure family life, he was 
hot to " multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not 
away." In the flagrant violation of all these safeguards, how- 
ever, the self-willed people should soon have evidence enough 
that their kings were as ready to neglect or defy the Law of 
God afi the people themselves had been. Whether the king 
ever obeyed the Deuteronomic command to write him a copy 
of this Law in a book, out of the standard copy which was 
before the priests the Levites, it is impossible to know. Even 
if he did, it may be doubted whether anything more was 
effected by this safeguard than to leave a foothold for those 
who should protest, in the name of Jehovah, that His people 
had constitutional rights, against which it was unlawful for 
even the king to plead prescription. 

G. — In asking a king at the hands of Samuel, the people 
looked on this kingdom as a charm which would cure the evils 
of the state ; much as a preceding generation had applied to 
£li for the ark to go with them into the battle and secure 
the victory over the Philistines. The spirit of the application 
is the same both times. Both requests were outwardly in 
harmony with the divine Law under which Israel had been 
placed; but the things asked must be rightly used, with 
humility and repentance and intelligence. The people must 
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set their trust upon the living God, and with their whole heart 
they must return to Him whom they had forsaken to their own 
undoing. Both of these expedients became worse than useless 
if intelligent faith and repentance were awanting. The people 
could scarcely forget that Samuel had been a blessing to them 
all his long public life, a constant friend, a faithful worker^and 
adviser, and, above all, an advocate with God for them amid all 
their provocations and disasters. Yet the only visible outcome 
of this life spent for them was that they rolled over on jhim 
the duty, if it was a duty, for which they themselves were re- 
sponsible : " Behold thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy 
ways ; now make us a king, to judge us like all the nations.'* 
Had not Samuel cause to tremble for the future of the people 
of God whom he must soon leave behind him, as worldly and 
ungodly and inconsiderate at the end of his course as they had 
been when he and they first met at Shiloh ? 

D. — There was indeed one respect in which Samuel had a 
right to be consulted and taken into account in this trans- 
action, but there is no evidence that it even once entered into 
the mind of the people. He was in actual possession of the 
supreme authority among them, called to his high posi- 
tion in a remarkable course of divine providence, accepted 
heartily by the people, and approved by God and man, as he 
administered their affairs long and admirably. Assume for 
the moment that they had evidence that the time had come 
for resolving to have a king (though really they had no 
evidence of this), what were they to say of him, and do for 
him, who was so worthily in possession ? It is well known 
how David felt and acted towards Saul, who had come to 
occupy a somewhat analogous position to Samuel's, yet less 
favourable. David was certain that he had received the call to 
the kingdom from Jehovah, and the anointing for it from His 
minister. David knew also how he was the object of jealousy 
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and hatred and persecution at the hand of Saul, who might 
have been cut down as a cumberer of the ground. Yet David 
never attempted to snatch the sceptre out of Saul's hand ; on 
the contrary, he checked every such attempt on the part 
of others. " Jehovah forbid that I should do this thing un- 
to my master, the anointed of Jehovah, to put forth my 
hand against him, seeing he is the anointed of Jehovah" 
(chap. 24. 6). " Destroy him not. For who can put forth 
his hand against the anointed of Jehovah, and be guiltless ? " 
(chap. 26. 9). And this course was not due to what is called 
softness on the part of David ; for while he recognised Saul's 
position as long as he lived, he lost no time in vindicating his 
own rights as soon as Saul was dead. Nor did he recognise 
the pretensions of Abner on behalf of Ish-bosheth, Saul's son, 
though he put to death the murderers of Ish-bosheth, for 
slaying a righteous person, when they had expected to be 
rewarded for killing a rival. The conduct of the people 
of Israel to Samuel was the opposite of David's conduct to 
Saul. At this crisis in their history they failed to make any 
such recognition of the claims of Samuel their judge. In acting 
thus, they sinned grievously. The testimony of the inspired 
historian is that " Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life " 
(chap. 7. 15). Saul himself acknowledged that Samuel had 
still some right to rule, and the people responded to his 
acknowledgment (chaps. 11. 7 ; 16. 32-34). The inference 
from this is, that the people ought to have acted toward 
Samuel in a manner entirely diflPerent — that they were robbing 
him of that which was his due. If they asked Samuel for a 
king, they were bound at least to wait his time and way ; since 
it was for Jehovah to grant their request at such a time, and 
with such conditions as would have upheld Samuel's rightful 
position to the end of his life. It was thus that Samuel 
himself waited on Jehovah, before taking any step in the case 
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of Saul, and afterwards in that of David (chaps. 9. 16, 17 ; 
16. 1-4). 

E. — It remains to notice one other indication of the utter 
worldliness of the people, — their f orgetf ulness or disregard of 
their calling to be the people of Jehovah, and to have regard 
to Him as their true king though He was invisible. They 
made not a single reference to the spiritual causes which had 
been at work in bringing all their troubles upon them. The 
removal of these spiritual causes would be the only cure for the 
evils under which they groaned. We may indulge this hope 
that things were substantially better at the close of Samuel's 
sole administration than at its commencement. Yet, at the 
best, things were only in a state of transition with the people, 
and there were some distinct losses. They had lost the central 
home of their public worship at Shiloh, and the ark, which 
was the glory of that central home, was awanting. And there 
were temporary expedients in use until the central glory 
should be recovered or replaced. This could not be done 
till Jehovah should reveal His will upon the subject. Shiloh 
was no longer honoured by His presence. Moreover, it was 
His sole prerogative to choose a new place, where in future He 
would cause His name to dwell ; till this His pleasure Was 
made known, it would have been sheer presumption on the part 
of Samuel, or of the people, to set up a sanctuary in succession 
to Shiloh. Yet even the theology which presents the highest 
views of the sovereignty of God, maintains that His sovereign 
actings are somehow connected with the workings of faith and 
repentance and love in those who are the subjects of His 
inercy. But in this crisis with which Samuel had to do, faith 
and repentance were conspicuously absent from the proceedings 
of the people, nor was there any exhibition of love. 

At a considerably later period, when David proposed to his 
subjects to unite in bringing the ark out of the hiding place 
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where it had lain neglected ahnost continuously from the time 
at which the PhiUstines had been compelled to send it back, 
this was the testimony which he bore (1 Chron. 13. 3) : " Let 
us bring again the ark of our God unto us : for we sought not 
unto it in the days of Saul." Only once do we read of the ark 
(but the Septuagint reads " the ephbd ") being with Saul and 
the children of Israel, namely, at the time of Jonathan's mar- 
vellous victory over the Philistines ; and it is accompanied 
by the significant statement, ^^ And Saul built an altar unto 
Jehovah : the same was the first altar that he built unto 
Jehovah" (1 Sam. 14. 18, 35). The simplest interpretation 
of this seems to .be, that drawing near to Jehovah by means of 
sacrifices oflFered by His appointed priests was the privilege of 
His assembled people, and yet that Saul had never availed 
himself of it till now. What a contrast there is between this 
conduct and the state of mind which led to it, and that of 
David and his people who brought home the ark, as it pervades 
Psalm 132. Thus, " Surely I will not come into the tabernacle 
of my house, nor go up inw) my bed ; I will not give sleep to 
my eyes, or slumber to my eyelids, till I find out a place for 
Jehovah, a tabernacle for the Mighty One of Jacob." In the 
closing verses of one of the long historical psalms (Psalm 78) 
the connexion is made very close between the catastrophe when 
the glory went into exile from Israel, and the restoration of 
regular public worship at its stated centre, when the kingdom 
also was established at the same centre in the hand of David. 
Through all that period the process of transition had been 
moving forwards toward completion. Only in this way could 
the theocratic kingdom be established, which should bring 
happiness to the people, as it should conserve the constitution 
in Israel, according to which Jehovah himself was king. 
" Moreover, He refused the tent of Joseph, and chose not the 
tribe of Ephraim ; but chose the tribe of Judah, the mount 
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Zion which He loved. And He built His sanctuary like the 
heights, like the earth which He hath established for ever. 
He chose David also His servant, and took him from the 
sheepfolds, from following the ewes that give suck. He 
brought him to feed Jacob His people and Israel His inherit 
tance. So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart, 
and guided them by the skilfulness of his hands." Men who do 
not believe in the reality of this alleged divine administration, 
who see no controlling forces in the history of Israel of a 
higher nature than those in the history of other nations, cannot 
understand the situation ; no amount of learning or acuteness 
will enable such men to criticise this history satisfactorily. And 
so, those unbelieving fleshly-minded Israelites, absorbed in the 
contemplation of outward things, yet destitute of insight into 
the spiritual causes of their wrong condition, or wanting godli- 
ness, firmness, and perseverance to probe the matter to the 
bottom, were sure to be misled in the scheme of remedies 
which they proposed to themselves and to Samuel. 

Had the demand for a king which they addressed to him 
been sinful essentially and in its very nature, it would be 
monstrous to suppose that Jehovah gave Samuel instructions 
to grant their request, or that Samuel yielded because they 
were so persistent. An incident in the life of Moses may throw 
some light on Samuel's attitude of resistance at the first and 
compliance in the end. It is recorded in Num. 32 that out of 
the Twelve Tribes who lay encamped on the eastern side of 
Jordan, ready to cross and conquer their inheritance so soon as 
the word of command was given, two tribes and a half, who were 
rich in pastoral possessions, suggested that they might remain 
where they were and occupy the rich lands which had been 
taken from the two Amorite kings, Sihon and Og ; Moses was 
as much distressed at this request as Samuel was at the request 
for a king. He spoke with passionate earnestness, so as if 
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possible to dissnade them, as he pointed to the disastrous 
course of unbelief and provocation of which this unwDlingness 
to cross the Jordan to the wars in Canaan seemed to him the 
climax. It might indeed have been so ; and it was right, 

■ 

probably it was necessary, that he should set their proposal 
before them from his point of view. Yet his remonstrance to 
them enabled them to clear up their state of mind to him, and 
to safeguard their scheme by making certain provisions. They 
professed their faith, and their willingness to share all hard- 
ships and dangers along with their brethren, whose possessions 
in that original and proper land of Canaan would become so 
much the larger by the settlement of about a fifth part of the 
children of Israel on the east of Jordan, while the goodness of 
Jehovah would be magnified by this expansion of the promised 
land beyond what they had understood to be its limits. These 
considerations satisfied Moses. He withdrew his opposition 
and granted their request, and he gave the appropriate 
directions to Eleazar and Joshua, who were to be his successors 
in settling the people in their inheritance. Tet Moses did not 
part with them till he had offered a last word of caution, 
in respect of dangers in the path in which, of their own accord, 
they were about to walk. " If ye will do this thing," etc. " But 
if ye will not do so, behold, ye have sinned against Jehovah ; 
and be sure your sin will find you out." The subsequent 
history proves the need for this caution, even after they had 
honourably discharged all their obligations, and had received 
the parting blessing of Joshua. For it was those tribes beyond 
Jordan who came to be foremost in apostacy, and who accord- 
ingly were the first to be carried away into exile from their 
own land. Like Moses, Samuel yielded to the new develop- 
ment, acknowledging that it lay within the limits of the 
constitution, perhaps that it was the best course to adopt, as 
things now were. Only he faithfully and plainly set before 
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them the dangers of the path on which they had of their 
own accord resolved to enter. 

Other warnings to the children of Israel concerning the 
future of their history had been given by Moses, especially in 
Lev. 26 ; Deut. 31, 32, and 33. These may have laid a 
foundation for many a prophetic discourse. Therefore Samuel 
also soon after " told the people the manner of the kingdom, 
and wrote it in a book," or, in the book, " and laid it up before 
Jehovah " (chap. 10. 25), presumably in the receptacle where 
Moses had laid his Song. For Samuel had said to them in his 
Master's name (chap. 8. 18), " Ye shall cry out in that day, 
because of your king which ye shall have chosen you ; and 
Jehovah will not answer you in that day." The manner of the 
kingdom, or of the king, that is, as things ought to have been, 
may be read in a poetical form as the last words of David 
describe a ruler (2 Sam. 23. 1-7) ; and a warning in prose to 
him is furnished in the prophecy of Nathan (2 Sam. 7. 14, 15). 
More solemn language occurs at a later time, in Hos. 13. 11, 
" I gave thee a king in Mine anger, and took him away in My 
wrath." For the same prophet says (chap. 8. 4), " They have 
set up kings, but not by Me ; they have made princes, and I 
knew it not ; of their silver and their gold have they made j 

them idols, that they may be cut oflp." (See Note D at the end.) 

• 

Samuel's principle was that Israel ought to be a constitu- i 

tional kingdom, with Jehovah as the unseen King, and with \ 

an earthly viceroy appointed under special conditions by the 
unseen King. The lessons which he gave in the process of con- 
stituting Saul their first king had been learned to some ex- 
tent, as was seen in the history by the time that the kingdom 
came to David. We read in 2 Sam. 3. 17-21, how " Abner had 
communication with the elders of Israel," that is, exclusive of 
the elders of Judah, " saying, In time past ye sought for David 
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to be" king over you ; now then do it : for Jehovah hath spoken 
of David, saying, By the hand of My servant David I will 
save My people Israel out of the hand of the Philistines, and 
out of the hand of all their enemies. And Abner also spake 
in the ears "of Benjamin, and Abner went also to speak in 
the ears of David in Hebron, all that seemed good to Israel, 

and to the whole house of Benjamin And Abner said 

unto David, I will arise and go and will gather all Israel unto 
my lord the king that they make a covenant with thee, and 
that thou mayest reign over all that thy soul desireth." Also 
(chap. 6. 1-3) " then came all the tribes of Israel to David 
unto Hebron, and spake, saying. Behold we are thy bone and 
thy flesh. In times, past, when Saul was king over us, it was 
thou that leddest out and broughtest in Israel ; and Jehovah 
said to thee, Thou shalt feed My people Israel, and thou shalt 
be leader over Israel. So all the elders of Israel came to the 
king to Hebron, and king David made a covenant with them 
in Hebron before Jehovah ; and they anointed David king over 
Israel." The essential identity of purpose in the three men, 
Samuel, Saul (at his best), and David, appears in the accounts 
given of them in these passages. And this might be said also of 
the summaries given of their respective administrations, in 
1 Sam. 7. 13-17 ; 14. 47-52 ; 2 Sam. 8. 1-18. And perhaps 
in each case we should say that the ideal, as exhibited thus at 
the beginning of the administration, was better than the realiza- 
tion in the latter part of it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW SAUr* WAS THREE TIMES MADE KING BY SAMUEL. 

§ 1. Saul made King the first Time. 

AS Samuel heard all the words of the people and reported 
- them to Jehovah, so he also reported all the words of 
Jehovah to the people, just as on an earlier occasion he had re- 
ported all the words of Jehovah to Eli. Since they persisted in 
their demands, notwithstanding all his explanations and warn- 
ings, he was instructed by Jehovah to " hearken unto their voice 
and make them a king " (chap. 8. 22). So he bade them go every 
man unto his city. In all this Samuel acted especially as the 
prophet of Jehovah, and so he continued to act. Yet it was 
impossible to divest himself of his other ofl&ces ; namely, those 
of priest and judge ; the evidence of which comes out more 
fully as the narrative proceeds, to tell how Saul was again and 
again separated for the office of king. 

Indeed it was the civil ruler, not the ecclesiastical, whom 
the people desired Samuel to give them ; the king who would 
fight their battles with enemies abroad, and would administer 
justice at home. The predominant Hebrew name for this 
ruler, in the histories of Saul and David, as well as sometimes 
afterwards, is Naghid^ that is, one who takes the place in front — 
a leader y as the word is occasionally translated, Isai. 55. 4, etc., 
and frequently in the margin of the R.V., where the transla- 
tion in the text is " prince." So 1 Sam. 9. 16 ; 10. 1 ; 13. 
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14 ; 26. 30 ; and of David, 2 Sam. 5. 2 ; 6. 21 ; 7. 8. So it 
is applied to Solomon, 1 Kings 1. 35 ; to Hezekiah, 2 Kings 
20. 5 ; to Jeroboam and Baasha, among the kings of the Ten 
Tribes, 1 Kings 14. 7 ; 16. 2.* 

The history of the first meeting of Samuel and Saul, and 
the consequent anointing, is given in chap. 9. 1 — ^10. 16. 
Saul was a goodly young man, of stature so commanding that 
from his shoulders and upward he was higher than any of the 
people. Yet he spoke with much modesty to Samuel, and said 
that his tribe, Benjamin, was thq smallest of the tribes of 
Israel. It had been so in the census twice taken by Moses in 
the wilderness, and it became very much smaller after the 
disastrous civil war which it waged with the other tribes. And 
he spoke of his own family as the smallest in this little tribe. 
Yet his father is described as a mighty man of valour, or of 
wealth, as in the K.V. margin. And the genealogy of his 
family is given as carefully as that of Samuel in chap. 1. 1., 
or that of the priest Ahijah in chap. 14. 3, and that of David 
in the accompanying booklet of Kuth. Indeed Saul's gene- 
alogy is given somewhat more fully in 1 Chron. 8. 29-40 ; . 
(compare 9. 35-44), though the history of his reign is almost 
entirely ignored in that book. The loss of his father's she- 
asses and his own mission in search of them, with the assistance 
of one who seems to have been a trusty servant, gave the 
occasion for his meeting with Samuel, who in this chap. 9. 
6-8, 10 (his identity being manifest from v. 14) receives 
the distinguished title "the man of God." Though it has 
already been applied to an unnamed prophet (chap. 2. 27), 



* There is, however, quite a different word, of which Ezekiel makes large use, which 
is translated " prince," namely the word very frequently occurring in Numbers for 
the princes of the tribes. It is also to be observed that the A. V., in ch. 9. 17, uses 
the ordinary English verb " reign " to describe Saul's office or position ; but that 
this is avoided in the R.V., " have authority " ; with which compare the original 
and also the B.V. at Judg. 18. 7, "possess authority." 

8 1311. L 
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it is sparingly applied to other men than Moses until a later 
age is reached. It is interesting to trace in 1 Kings 13 how 
" man of God " is the title uniformly given to the unnamed 
messenger sent by Jehovah out of Judah to confront Jeroboam 
before his altar at Beth-el ; whereas '^ prophet '' is the name 
always given to the weak or wicked old man who tempted him, 
though it seems in t^. 23 to be also given to the man of God 
fro|a Judah. " Man of God " is the title habitually given also 
to Elijah and Elisha. This man of God is identified with '' the 
seer" in 1 Sam. 9, 9, 11, 18, 19 ; and with Samuel in «w. 14, 15, 
etc. The clearness and certainty with which this seer saw 
is made plain in i;. 6 : " There is in this city a man of God, 
and he is a man that is held in honour ; all that he saith 
Cometh surely to pass"; this had been matter of notoriety 
in all Israel since the occurrence of those events whose begin- 
ning is recorded in chap. 3. 19, 20. 

There were indeed two agencies which co-operated to bring 
about this meeting of Samuel and Saul. There were the diffi- 
culties in which Saul and his servant found themselves, as is 
proved by their consultations and by their wavering language ; 
but there was also the secret purpose of Jehovah, who had looked 
upon His people because their cry was come unto Him (compare 
Exod. 2. 24, 25, etc.). And the day before Saul and his servant 
arrived in Samuel's city, Jehovah had revealed to Samuel that 
He was sending him a man, a Benjamite, who was to be anointed 
by him as captain (A.V.), prince (R.V.), or leader over Je- 
hovah's people, that he might save them out of the hands of 
the Philistines. 

It has sometimes been imagined that until that day on which 
they met, Saul did not know Samuel, not even by sight. If 
that were so, it would indicate a depth of ignorance and 
brutish ungodliness which would be very surprising in any 
Israelite contemporary with Samuel, and incredible in the case 
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of the man selected by Jehovah to succeed Samuel in deliver- 
ing and ruling His people Israel. Those who accept this imagi- 
nation must accept also the hypothesis that these accounts of 
Samuel are purely legendary ; and that in the opinion of the 
writer of this particular story, Samuel was nothing more than 
a village diviner, unknown by face or reputation to those who 
lived in a neighbouring town. But in truth the language of 
this part of the history shows that it was written by one who 
was familiar with the other accounts. For instance, it tells 
that Samuel had a house which was well known, in his own city 
to which he used to return from work elsewhere, with a well 
recognised high place, at which he was ready to offer sacrifice 
immediately on his return home, and^to which he had invited 
apparently the principal people of the city, who were ready to 
be his guests at the sacrificial feast. The complete conmiand 
which the writer has of the facts is apparent from the way in 
which he speaks of Saul's genealc^y, and of his personal ap- 
pearance, of the localities through which Saul and his servant 
moved about as they wandered in search of the asses ; while 
yet the name of Samuel's city is not mentioned, inasmuch as 
this was thoroughly well known to everybody. And there is 
good reason to infer from the particulars given that both Saul 
and his servant were familiar with Samuel's history and posi- 
tion and character. The conversation of Saul with his uncle 
(chap. 10. 14-16) indicates that Samuel was well known to 
both of them, at the very least by reputation; and it may 
suggest that, in this unsettled state of the political atmosphere 
in Israel, the uncle had some curiosity on the subject of an 
interview apparently at once cordial and confidential between 
his nephew and SamueL 

The only circumstance which for a moment might suggest 
a doubt in some minds as to Saul knowing Samuel is Saul's 
request to Samuel (v. 18) : " Tell me, I pray thee, where the 

L 2 
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8cer*s house is." We cannot indeed be certain that we have the 
explanation of Saul's conduct when he made this request ; yet 
it is certainly no proof that he did. not know the seer. If any 
argument can be rested on it, it favours the supposition that he 
did know him. His language might be prompted by bashful- 
ness, as he thus found an opportunity for conversing with the 
great man, with an additional reason for shyness owing to the 
trifle which was all that he could bring as a present. Some 
may prefer to think that it was only an affectation of ignorance, 
while in reality he was perfectly well acquainted both with the 
seer and with bis house. This might very well fit in with the 
extreme depreciation of his own family, at v, 21, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

Whatever ignorance Saul laboured under, or pretended to 
labour under, he himself was known to Samuel, if not previ- 
ously, at all events by a direct revelation the day before. 
Samuel therefore made a comprehensive reply, which showed 
that Saul was thoroughly known to him, that his ways and 
his very thoughts lay naked and opened to the eyes of this 
seer. This reply made it manifest that Samuel was not igno- 
rant of the trouble in Saul's heart in respect of the asses, but 
felt for him, and was able and willing to relieve him at once, 
not playing with his victim, or making money out of him, as 
a sorcerer might have done, but well aware that there were un- 
speakably higher objects to which Saul's attention must hence- 
forth be directed. Saul could not be ignorant of the unrest of 
the people of Israel, though from one cause or another, like 
many a young man among ourselves in r^ard to the highest 
interests of the nation, he had hitherto given little attention 
to such matters. But from this time forward he was to be in 
the very centre of the movement. 

Samuel had told Saul that he and his servant were invited 
to join that day in the worship and the feast which followed. 
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Now he brought them to the guest chamber, and gave them a 
place at the head of those who were bidden.* 

That Samuel should invite Saul and his servant to be his 
guests at this sacrificial feast, and to occupy the most honour- 
able places at the table, was a sufficient hint of the high posi- 
tion to which, by the express command of God, he was about 
to call him. Yet additional emphasis was given to the honour 
when a special portion was set before Saul, which the cook had 
been directed to reserve, namely, the thigh and that which was 
upon it. For the right shoulder (A.V.) or thigh (R.V.) was that 
part which was given unto the priest for a heave oflF.ering out 
of the sacrifices of their peace offerings (Lev. 7. 32, 33). And 
"that which was upon it" appears to be the share of the 
cakes and wafers which by that same law fell as a heave offer- 
ing to the priest (vv, 11-14) ; compare the position of the cake 
upon the right thigh of the priest's heave offering (Lev. 8. 

25-27).t 

This distinguished place assigned to Saul, by Samuel at the 
head of the guests at the sacrificial feast, reminds us of ex- 
amples more or less closely resembling it, beginning with that 
of Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel, on the day of. the covenant at Sinai, when 
" they beheld God, and did eat and drink " (Exod. 24. 9-11). 

• See Luke 14. 8-11. The Qumber, thirty, recalls to memory the thirty com- 
panions of Samson (Judfi^. 14. 11). Perhaps David was influenced by recoUection of 
this number when he instituted his order of knighthood, with its thirty members 
(S Sam. 23. 24). 

t In Lev. 8. 2f, 26, "the fat tail" of the ram is mentioned along with the right 
thigh and the fat, etc., as being waved and burnt upon the burnt offering w the 
ceremony of consecrating or installing the priests. In consequence of this, a con- 
jer^ture has been often made by recent critics that there is a corruption in the 
present Hebrew text, while they are led to propose that " the fat tail " ought to be 
read instead of " that which is upon it." Professor Driver has an ingenious argu- 
ment upon the use of the article in this expression of the present text, which he 
denies to be in use in old Hebrew. This he makes out by conjecturaUy altering 
the passages in which it meets him, whereas he concedes its use in the later 
Hebrew. One might not indeed have expected later Hebrew to develop so ; for it 
was largely moulded under the influence of the Aramaic, in which the i^^icle does 
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When the feast was over they came down from the high 
place, and Samuel upon his own house-top communed with 
Saul, according to a common practice. No doubt the subject 
of their conversation was the kingdom and his call to it. So 
it would be again, when Samuel called him next morning at 
the spring of the day to converse anew on the house-top ; and 
still a third time, when Samuel was about to send him away, 
and they went out both of them abroad {v. 26). For apart 
from the kingdom what subject could be particularly inter- 
esting and important to them both ? The lost asses would 
scarcely have been such a subject ; or if we could persuade 
ourselves that the asses might have been the subject, why 
should his servant have been so carefully bidden to pass on 
before, while Samuel kept Saul standing where he was, that he 
might let him hear the word of God ? It was then that 
Samuel, acting in the name of Jehovah, anointed him to be 
prince, or leader, over His inheritance. And to this act Samuel 
attached high importance, as appears from his reference to it 
in the last charge which he gave to him, to execute the 
vengeauce of Jehovah against the Amalekites (chap. 15. 1, 17). 

This anointing undoubtedly was the emblem and pledge of 
the gift of the Spirit of God. Aaron and his sons had been 
anointed thus for the office of the priesthood, just as the 
tabernacle and its vessels had been anointed to be ready for 
these priests to use. And now the prince of Jehovah's inheri- 

not exist, its purpose being attained by a different contrivance. However, apart 
from that debateable point, the noun ** fat tail " is known to us in the Bible only by 
its occurrence in the following five passages :— Exod. 29. 22 ; Lev. 3. 9 ; 7. 3 ; 8. 25 ; 9. 19 ; . 
in all of which the fatness that is distinctive of the tail in the Syrian sheep is 
essential to the meaning. Now it was a deep-seated principle in the Jewish 
worship that the people were to eat neither fot nor blood (Lev. 3. 16) , and so this fat 
tail is mentioned in these five passages as being burnt along with the other fat 
pieces of the ram. This is, therefore, the very portion which it was impossible that 
Samuel should have given to Saul to eat, and which Saul could not have accepted 
at his hand. Plainly the carelessness of Eli's jions as to burning the fat, and not 
improbably their taking some of the fat pieces for themselves to eat, had been 
shocking to the Israelites as they worshipped (ch. 2. 16). 
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. tance, the king over His people, was admitted to office by the 
same right. There has no evidence been adduced that even 
suggests any difference between the two anointings. And when 
it is said, according to the accurate rendering in the R.V., that 
Samuel took the vial of oil, one cannot but think of the oil that 
was kept in the sanctuary for this very purpose of anointing. 
So it is said (1 Kings 1. 39, 46), "And Zadok the priest 
took the horn of oil out of the tent, and anointed Solomon 

Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet 

have anointed him king in Gihon." And so in regard to 
David, who was to take the place of Saul, when he had been 
rejected by Jehovah (1 Sam. 16. 1), "Jehovah said unto 

Samuel Fill thine horn with oil, and go, I 

will send thee to Jesse the Beth-lehemite, for I have provided 
me a king among his sons '^ ; and so the narrative proceeds, 
tw. 8, 12, 13 ; see more of this anointing 2 Sam. 2. 4, 7 ; 
5. 3. Hence comes the common name for Saul, The anointed 
of Jehovah (chaps. 12. 5 ; 24. 6, 10 ; 26. 9, 16 ; 2 Sam. 1. 
14, 16). Even Absalom was anointed (2 Sam. 19. 10), though 
in some unlawful way of which there is no record.* 

In this process of anointing, Samuel appears predominatitly 
in his office as prophet ; the narrative therefore goes on to 
exhibit the working of his prophetic foresight. It was unavoid- 
able that Saul should part from him who had anointed and kissed 
him, but he was not bidden to go forth unsupported on his new 
path of life. Far from this, three signs were foretold as about 
to be given to him, for his direction and encouragement 



* It is interesting to read of the triple commission entrusted to Samuel's great 
successor, Elijah, to anoint Hazael to be king of Syria, so as to scoui^e the degenf>rat(^ 
people of Jehovah (compare *' Nebuchadnezzar My servant," Jer. 27, 6; 43. 10), and 
Jehu to be king of the Ten Tribes, so as to root out the royal house of Ahab, and 
Blisha to be his own coadjutor in his strange prophetic office (1 Kings 19.16-17). 
Still more interesting is it to read how " Cyrus Mine anointed," a heathen prince, re- 
ceives the commission to rebuild Jerusalem and to restore the worship at the 
Temple (Isai. 44. 28 ; 45. 1 ) . 
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(1 Sam. 10. 2-7). Firsts he should meet two men at a plaoe of 
historical interest, the sepulchre of Eachel, the ancestress of 
the tribes of Manasseh and Ephraim and Benjamin ; and they 
should tell him that the asses had been found, and that now 
the anxiety at home was in regard to himself. Thus his mind 
was set free from inferior cares ; of these things he was 
relieved, that he might concentrate all his powers of mind upon 
the things of the kingdom. Secondly, as he went on farther, 
and came to the oak or terebinth of Tabor,* he should meet 
three men going up to God to Beth-el, carrying all the 
materials for a sacrificial feast there ; and they would give 
a small part to Saul, which he was to receive at their hands, 
possibly with a hint that he was to receive it as graciously as 
Samuel had received his fourth of a shekel. Those two first 
signs in some sense repeated what he had already received from 
Samuel's own hand in a nobler form. Yet there was a value 
in the repetition. Not only did it impart emphasis, in accord- 
ance with the lesson from the doubling of Pharaoh's dream, as 
Joseph drew the inference for him : it was also an echo of 
what Samuel had done, fitted to convince Saul that there 
was a movement among the people of Israel, consciously or 
unconsciously, towards himself, of the kind which Samuel had 



* There are many geographical details in this narrative, as also in other portions 
of this book, in regard to which our knowledge is very defective. It is possible 
that this oak or terebinth of Tabor, apparently standing between Ttamah, where 
he had jost been with Samuel, and Beth-el, whither he was going, brought to his 
remembrance the great prophetess Deborah and her companion the judge Barak« 
Por Deborah judged Israel as she dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah, between 
Beth-el and Ramah ( Judg. 4. 4, 5) . And though we know nothing of any Tabor other 
than the mountain in Galilee, yet this oak of Deborah may have received its name 
in honour of that mountain, to which she had sent Barak back that he might achieve 
his marvellous victory over the oppressors of his country. If this were so, then both 
of these signs came to Saul at interesting historical localities. And the third sign, 
given to him at the hill of God. beside the garrison of the Philistines, also near to a 
city with a high place which did not need any description, may safely be connected 
with Beth-el* a spot thoroughly well-known, and still more interesting, of which 
more must yet be said. Many interesting papers on the subject of this topography 
have appeared in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly Statement. 
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revealed to him. And these signs were meant to produce an 
effect upon Saul. Accordingly, whereas he met these men as 
they were going up to God, to Beth-el, he turned with them, 
or he followed in the same direction. The geography includes 
details of which there may be points not yet clear ; but the 
general description in vv. 3, 5, 13, presents no difficulty. It is 
not to be overloojced that the number of men brought in contact 
with Saul in these three signs was ever increasing ; first two, 
then three, and lastly a company or band. But the growing 
importance of the signs is still more worthy of remark ; for 
the third sign was his meeting with a band of prophets coming 
down from the high place with their instruments of music, 
they themselves prophesying all the time. And oh, the 
wonder I The Spirit of Jehovah would then come mightily 
upon him, the verb being quite a technical expression in 
the history of Samson ; a holy impulse would take posses- 
sion of him and fit him for the work for which at the 
same time it gave him a desire (Judg. 14. 6, 19 ; 16. 14). 
Just so the Spirit again came upon Saul as he was about 
to deliver Jabesh-Gilead (chap. 11. 6) ; and so also upon 
David, but probably in permanence, when Samuel had 
anointed him to be king (chap. 16. 13).* And this influ- 
ence of the Spirit upon him turned him into another man, 
so that he actually joined the band and prophesied among 
them (compare w. 6, 9, 10). This is what divines have 
often called experimental evidence, which transcends any 
arguments for the truth of God from other sources, even 
the most remarkable ; it is like the proof to the five 
thousand, who not merely saw our Lord's miracle, but them- 
selves ate of the loaves and fishes. This experimental evidence 



I 



* It is proper to notice that the same verb is used for the corresponding awful 
evil influence, that of the evil spirit (or or the Spirit of God acting for evil) sent 
tvom. GUxl upon Saul when the Spirit of God forsook him (ch. 18. 10). 
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Strikes multitudes who have resisted all other evidence; for 
instance, many are deeply impressed with the truth of Chris- 
tianity when they see that a man, who professes to have given 
himself to the Saviour, forsakes all his careless and evil ways, 
and finds himself henceforth able to live a sober, righteous, 
and godly life, in faith on his Redeemer, and in love to Him 
and to all men, specially to his fellow Christians. Something 
remarkable was seen in Saul, and felt by him. People looked 
and listened, and they wondered what kind of father or head 
there was to this band of prophets, of whom so unpromising 
a recruit as Saul had become one ; and they asked, " Is Saul 
also among the prophets ? " And yet those expositors may be 
in the right who take into account the sad history of his fall 
and of his latter life, which gave occasion to the repetition of 
the question, perhaps in a bitter spirit. This occmTed when 
for the last time he felt a strange overwhelming influence 
coming on him from Samuel direct, and made some attempt to 
prophesy, though we need not profess to determine exactly 
what this was once more (chap. 19. 24). These interpreters 
reckon that a hint is given of the imperfection and superfi- 
ciality of the change in his character, since it is said, " Thou 
shalt be turned into another man," and " God gave him * 
anoth&r heart," as if avoiding the more decisive expressions, " a 
new man," '* a new heart." 

However this may be, all was done for Saul that he could 
have expected, and probably more than his heart desired. By 
the mouth of Samuel Jehovah had given him the promise of the 
kingdom, and with it of all that could be desired (chap. 9. 20, 
21). He had these three guiding and encouraging signs, each 
rising higher than the one before it, till he was admitted into 

the fellowship of the prophets, and shared in their prophesying. 

• ' 

♦ Literally, " turned to him." Compare Zeph. 3. 9. 
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He came to the high place, and there he was an object of 
astonishment and admiration to all who met him. And if there 
were already in him the seeds of that jealous and arrogant dis- 
position, which was a prime factor in accomplishing his ruin, 
what more could he have wished, in order to dissolve its evil 
elements and to render it harmless, than the Spirit of God who 
came thus mightily upon him, and secured for him that untram- 
melled freedom of action in which he delighted ; Samuel said to 
him, " Let it be, when these signs are come unto thee, that thou 
do as occasion serveth thee, for God is with thee" (chap. 10. 7). 
In Hebrew these last words, " God is with thee," are equiva- 
lent to Immanuel. This most glorious title of the Son of David, 
the promised Saviour, in the highest language of later pro- 
phecy, was put within Saul's reach, if only he would take 
it and use it.* 

The untrammelled liberty of God's people, within the wide 
limits of His F^herly law, to do afi occasion serves them, takes 
for granted that they are resolved to act according to the 
intimations from Him in their changed hearts which He 
has given them (see Ezek. 11. 19, 20). This considera- 
tion may furnish the simplest explanation of chap. 10. 8, a 
passage which many commentators have felt difficult, some of 
them even claiming it as a demonstration of the fragmentary 
and inconsistent nature of the documents from which the 
presentr Book of Samuel was compiled. The text as it stands 
need excite no sense of perplexity in the mind which remembers 



* If one wishes to translate the Hebrew text with the utmost precision at i^. 6, 
the verb in the jussive or optative may indicate that Samuel made a difference 
between the first two signs and the third, throwing into it his prophetic self as an 
element: "And let it be, when thou art come thither to the city, that thou sh^lt 
meet a band of prophets." Or, if we retain the translation, " Ar d thou shalt meet," 
then the apodosis of the sentence would be at the beginning of v. 6, thus : " And let 
it be that the Spirit of Jehovah shall come mightily upon thee." The marginal 
renderings of «. 7 in the B. V. are the more exact translations, a little rugged but 
vei^ striking : " And it shall come to pass, that when these signs are come unto 
thee, do for thee as thine hand shall find." 
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chap. 7. 16, 17, where the brief comprehensive statement of 
Samuel's manner of life in his administration is given. Beth-el 
and Gilgal and Mizpah were the three places which Samuel 
visited every year regularly, making a circuit to them, and 
judging Israel in each of them ; but his return was to Ramah, 
for there was his house ; and there he built an altar for what 
therefore must have been his stated worship. It was at his 
own house at Eamah, by what men call an accident, that he 
had met with Saul and anointed him. From Eamah he had 
sent him to Beth-el, in the immediate vicinity of which one of 
these three signs took place ; next, in this v. 8, he sent him to 
Gilgal, of which there remains much more to be said ; and 
afterwards, as will immediately appear, he met with him at 
the third place, Mizpah (chap. 10. 17-24). But it is safe to 
infer from the silence of the narrative that Saul did not go straight 
down to Gilgal, as he had been commanded by Samuel to do ; 
in short, that he began that course of disobedient self-will which 
ended in his ruin ; nevertheless, with great kindness and for- 
bearance, at a later time Samuel did arrange to meet Saul and 
bring him and the people to Gilgal (chap. 11. 14, 16). 

There were several reasons for Samuel's wish to bring Saul 
and the people together at all these three places. The most 
obvious reason is, that these were the places where Samuel 
regularly judged Israel, where therefore he would have most 
naturally and easily transferred his authority to the king with 
the consent of all the parties, and the enthusiasm with which 
he might hope that Jehovah would fill His people as they were 
assembled before Him. It is not an easy matter to effect a 
bloodless revolution in which a whole nation shall heartily 
unite ; and in spite of difficulties thrown in the way by Saul, 
Samuel was successful in virtue of his rare tact and his self- 
effacement, along with qualities belonging essentially to him as 
the " man of God " he was. Another reason for being with 
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Saul at all these three places, perhaps not so obvious, yet not 
less important, is that this might secure for the revolution a 
thoroughly theocratic character according to the will of Jeho- 
vah and the Law which He had given to Israel. For the 
central worship had been disorganised ever since the disastrous 
day on which the ark had been carried into exile ; and Samuel, 
in virtue of his supreme authority, resembling that of Moses, 
had made perhaps the nearest approach possible at the time to 
a centre of worship at his own house. But he had also selected 
these three places, like props or buttresses to a feeble dwelling; 
to these all Israel were to come to be judged by him in cir- 
cuit. It has already been noted that these three places were 
too near each other to be convenient for holding circuits in the 
sense of the term to which we are now accustomed, that is, so 
as to spread the administration of justice somewhat equally 
over all the land and, comparatively speaking, at their own 
doors. Israel must come to him, not he must go to them. 
Now Israel were required by the Law to come together three 
times in the year, all their males appearing before Jehovah at 
His sanctuary; and this according to what is reckoned by strict 
critical authorities to be the earliest legislation (Exod. 23. 14-17; 
34. 18-23). These three places were known to have a historical 
religious character, as has been seen, which fitted them to hold 
a sort of temporary sacred position instead of the desecrated 
Shiloh. How would Samuel most readily succeed in bringing 
all the males in Israel before him for judgment ? Why should 
he think of doing so just three times in the year ? Plainly he 
had this law in his mind, endeavouring to secure for it such 
respect and obedience as were attainable in that disordered 
time, and he would find it easy and natural to gather the people 
together in proportion as he leavened them with living godli- 
ness: see what is recorded in chaps. 2. 18-21 ; 3. 19-21 ; 7. 2-17. 
And here is the simplest possible explanation of Samuel's 
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saying to Saul, " And thou shalt go down before me to Gilgal ; 
and behold I will come down unto thee to offer burnt-offerings 
and to sacrifice sacrifices of peace offerings ; seven days shalt 
thou tarry till I come unto thee and show thee," literally make 
thee to know "what thou shalt do." Two out of the three 
annual feasts before Jehovah lasted seven days. Samuel in his 
usual course expected to come down to Gilgal for one or other 
of these two feasts, and to be engaged the seven days in public 
duties with the people, such as judging them (Dent. 17. 8-13). 
During these seven days Saul was to tarry for Samuel, even if 
he should be late of coming ; he might be learning much, if 
he chose, even if he should be kept waiting. Not later than at 
the end of the seven days, said Samuel, I will " come unto thee 
and make thee know what thou shalt do." But there is no proof 
that Samuel thought of keeping Saul waiting. He changed the 
verb from that which he had used twice in the earlier part of 
the verse ; it is no longer go (or come) dotvn, for he would already 
have done this coming down there : it is simply coming from one 
part of Gilgal to another, or to put it otherwise, from attending 
to the people through the seven days of the feast, to attending 
to Saul as an individual. The later history of Saul (chap. 13. 
and onwards) lets every one see how far Saul afterwards went 
astray in planning for himself what he was to do. If his life 
had exhibited the right sequence, judging and doing what he 
ought under the guidance of the Spirit working on him, the first 
step in this blessed sequence would have been doing promptly 
what he was here commanded to do, namely, going down to 
Gilgal before Samuel, there to wait the seven days for him. This 
step Saul did not take : either he refused through a spirit of 
high-handed self-assertion, or he neglected and was careless of 
those divine concerns in which he was not really interested — 
the things of the kingdom of God. Anyhow he was disobedient 
to this command. He did not go down to Gilgal. 
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This explanation of Saul's not going down to Gilgal before 
Samuel is in entire harmony with what is recorded of his con- 
duct when his uncle asked him and his servant, " Whither went 
ye ? " Saul took it upon him to answer for both, and replied, 
" To seek the asses ; and when we saw that they were not 
found we came to Samuel." Samuel at that time was by far 
the most important person in Israel, the civil and practically, 
if not technically, the spiritual head of the commonwealth, yet 
with his door open to the humblest Israelite who sought his 
aid. The visit of Saul to Samuel, and the very remarkable 
reception accorded to him by Samuel, could not but excite 
general attention and curiosity, all the more because in that 
reception there was something of mystery, such as could not be 
accidental or unmeaning. The uncle addressed his next ques- 
tion to Saul alone, perhaps after taking him apart from the 
servant or any other witness, " Tell me^ I pray thee, what 
Samuel said unto you." Had Saul rightly understood the 
case, what reason was there for hiding his anointing from his 
own family, any more than for David hiding his anointing 
from his own family ? But Saul avoided the whole subject. 
He did indeed say to his uncle, " He told us plainly that the 
asses were found." However, the sacred writer continues, 
" But concerning the matter of the kingdom whereof Samuel 
spake, he told him not." Certain very special circumstances, 
like those related in Jer. 38. 24-28, may justify such partial 
concealment. One might imagine something specially unsym- 
pathetic or otherwise repelling in the character of Saul's uncle, 
which made Saul unwilling to speak of the momentous 
matter to him; even if so, it goes to justify the estimate of the 
unspiritual character of Saul's family which those had formed 
who were surprised to see him among the prophets. If Saul 
had been a man after God's own heart, like David (see 1 Sam. 
13. 14 ; Acts 13, 21, 22), and if he and his family had been in 
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sympathy with Samuel and the godly in Israel on this great 
central subject, what a king might this first anointing by 
Samuel have given to Israel I But such a result could have 
been attained only if Saul had had spiritual understanding of 
the working of the Spirit of God upon him,* as the Spirit came 
mightily upon him, and turned him into another man. If 
Saul had then done as occasion served him, God being with 
him (to use Samuel's language of direction to him), and if he 
had obeyed the special command, "Go down before me to 
Gilgal," etc., then he would have shared in the blessings upon 
Israel as the congregation of Jehovah gathered for the feast 
and sacrifices of His assembled people ; and he would have 
had efiicacious instruction and guidance from the prophet for 
his own individual use. Alas for the failures of those who 
might have had guidance and support so as to become channels 
of blessing to the world I Compare the prophet's passionate 
regret that Israel had not' acted more wisely (Isai. 48. 17-19), 
and the Psalmist's (Psabn 81. 11-1 6).t 

§ 2. Saul made King the second Time. 

Another channel was opened along which the gracious 
purposes of Jehovah might run towards their fulfilment. Saul 

* Compare Elijah testing the spiritual character and disoemment of Elisha 
(1 Kings 19. £0). 

t Four Hebrew words are translated "kingdom" ; a fifth, which is the Aramaic 
form of one of these, is used in the books of Ezra and Daniel and may for the 
present be left out of account. One of these, maVchuth, occurs only once in the 
isooks of Samuel (1 Sam. 80. 81), in Saul's reproach to Jonathan, and mantVohuth 
only in 1 Sam. 16. 28 ; 2 Sam. 16. 3. It is the remaining two which are chiefly in 
use. The one in this passage, m*luchaht (1 Sam. 10. 16) is found also in v. 26 
(different from the noun in i;. 18) ; 11. 14 ; 14. 47 ; 18. 8. Perhaps it suggests the 
notion of royalty or majesty, thus 2 Sam. 16. 8 ; 2 Kings 26. 26, and "the seed royal," 
Jer. 41. 1, as also in Ezek. 17. IS. R.V., and * royal city " in 2 Sam. 12. 26 ; " a royal 
diadem,*' Isa. 62. 3. The employment of this noun here may therefore sufj^est that 
Saul avoided all reference to those great constitutional questions which occupied 
the mind of Samuel on account of the state of disquiet and unrest which at that 
moment prevailed throughout the tribes of Israel. The commonest is mamlachah. 
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had disobeyed the commandment to go down before Samuel to 
GilgaL Obedience to this commandment would have given 
the due opportunity for his being anointed a second time, this 
time in presence of the whole assembled congregation of Israel. 
But since he did not go down, another course still remained 
open to Samuel ; for he was in the habit of meeting Israel 
yearly at Mizpah also, and judging them there. Therefore he 
called the people together unto Jehovah to Mizpah. There he 
reproached them for despising the true Saviour of Israel, who 
nevertheless was with them still, as He had been from the time 
that He had brought them up out of Egypt uatil now. Indeed, 
the original makes the charge of sin very direct and personal by 
the use of the pronouns. It might be translated so as to bring 
this out in English " I myself brought you up " ; " Ye 
yourselves have this day rejected your God, who is Himself 
saving you," etc. Yet since they were resolved to have it so, 
Jehovah, who had so often saved them by a judge whom 
He had raised up in an emergency, would gratify them with 
the gift of a permanent human ruler. When Samuel first 
dealt with them on the subject of the kingdom, his official 
actings had been chiefly those of a prophet. On this second 
occasion, though His prophetic working continued, as is proved 
by his address to them, it is the office of the priest which 
becomes prominent. He who charged their sin home upon 
them no doubt offered sacrifice for them, as he would have 
done at Oilgal had Saul obeyed him and gone down thither 
(chap. 10. 8). Samuel also brought in the sacred lot ; though 
we are not told whether this was done by himself directly, or 
whether through the Urim and Thummim of the high priest, 
of which we read later in Saul's history (chap. 14. 3, 18, 19, 
86-42), and often in the history of David with the priest 
Abiathar. By means of this lot Saul was selected for the 
kingdom within an ever-narrowing circle, as when Achan had 

S1811. M 
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been pablicly made known as the thief of the devoted things 
at Jericho (Josh. 7. 13-18).* When Saul was- taken, he 
displayed the fickleness or indecision which appears in com- 
bination with his self-will and his jealousy of all interfer- 
ence with him. A further inquiry needed to be addressed to 
Jehovah, in order to bring out the fact " Behold, he hath hid 
himself among the stuff." Yet, when he had been brought 
forth by the eager people, he at once attracted the attention 
of all by his commanding stature (chap. 10. 23) ; and thus the 
impression was repeated which had already been made on the 
former occasion, when he had been seen by Samuel and hi& 
little company (chap. 9. 2).t 

Thus Saul was announced to the whole of the assembled 
tribes as " him whom Jehovah hath chosen," agreeably to 
the law in Deut. 17. 15. And this became a well-known 
designation of Saul, " the chosen of Jehovah " (2 Sam. 21. 6> 
R.V. and A.V. margin). Thus, when Saul was set aside, 
Jehovah sent Samuel to Jesse's household in Beth-lehem, 
saying, " I have provided Me a king among his sons," " Anoint 
unto Me him whom I name unto thee," etc. (see chap. 16. 1, 3, 
8, 10-12). Of course Saul had been already virtually chosen 
by Jehovah at the time of his first meeting with Samuel 
(chaps. 9. 16, 17 ; 10. 1). On this second occasion, when he 
was chosen by lot at Mizpah, there is no mention of the 
ceremony of anointing, though it is perhaps probable that it 
took place. If he was not anointed at Mizpah, we are thrown 
back on that eiarlier anointing as having taken place and been 
sufficient; and the critical suppositions that there are two 



* In that case Oarmi, the link before Achan, is not named, and in this case the 
link before Saul in the Hebrew text is omitted. The Septuagint, however, supplies 
it ; and Br. H. P. Smith follows some prepeding commentators in affirming that the 
clause is necessary to the sense and ought to be inserted. 

t This commanding bodily appearance nearly led Samuel astray at a later timo 
when he took notice of David's elder brother Eliab (chap. 16. 7.) 
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independent traditions of these events must be discarded. 
" The anointed of Jehovah " had been an expression in the 
mouth of Samuel's mother, and in the mouth of the prophet 
sent to Eli (chap. 2. 10, 35). It may very well be that the 
reference to Saul's anointing in chap. 16. 1, is to this meeting 
at Mizpah : ^^ And Samuel said unto Saul, Jehovah sent me to 
anoint thee to be king over His people, over Israel : now 
therefore hearken thou unto the voice of the words of Jehovah." 
And so he sent him to execute vengeance upon the Amalekites. 
This title, "the anointed of Jehovah," was that which waa 
believed most technically to designate Saul's official position, 
if we may judge from David's use of it habitually for Saul 
(see chaps. 24. 6, 10 ; 26. 9, 11, 23, already mentioned). 

The people looked at the majestic stature of Saul, as he 
towered from his shoulders upward above the whole of them, 
and they accepted him with the shout " God save the king I " 
or, as the Hebrew literally is, " Let the king live I " Yet 
before Samuel sent them away, every man to his house, like a 
faithful messenger from Jehovah as he was, and still the head 
of the commonwealth, since he united in himself all the forms 
of grace bestowed on its officials, he "told the people the 
manner of the kingdom," that is, the royal position, its pre- 
rogatives and duties, the Hebrew term being the same as in 
V. 16, " and wrote it in a book," or in the book, and " laid 
it up before Jehovah " (see v, 26). For this was the suitable 
outcome of his solemn dealing with them, q& recorded in 
chap. 8 ; and this he preserved in a permanent written form, 
to be laid up before Jehovah, who was at once their God 
and their King invisible. It is a discussion of long standing 
whether our definite or our indefinite article better represents 
the Hebrew article in this passage and in Exod. 27. 14. 
With this discussion it is not necessary to meddle at present. 
If Moses and Samuel wrote these things in the Book, this is 

M 2 
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the most strikingly distinct attestation that can well be 
expected to be given to the written word of God, preserved 
as a sacred possession of His people, and added to from time 
to time ; compare the words which Joshua spoke to the people 
and wrote in the book of the Law of Jehovah (Josh. 24. 26). 
Yet any one who prefers the indefinite article, as in the English 
Bible, is not in the least committed to the contrary opinion, 
and may hold that the same meaning is conveyed by his 
translation, though less pointedly. 

One circumstance in the history remains as evidence that 
Samuel's teaching was the veritable Word of God, which, like 
the personal Word, is ever "set for the falling and rising 
up (again, A.V.) of many in Israel " (Luke 2. 34). When the 
services at Mizpah were over, and Samuel sent the people away, 
every man to his house, Saul also had gone to his house 
(the Hebrew favours our pluperfect tense), that is, to Gibeah, 
"Gibeah of Saul," as it is named (Isai. 10. 29), and re- 
peatedly in this book (11. 4, etc.) ; "And there went with 
him the host, whose hearts God had touched," bringing them 
into sympathy with their king (see chap. 10. 6, 9, 10). 
For God's word never returns to Him void ; and Samuel's 
message inclined some, possibly the vast majority, to manifest 
the heartiness of their allegiance to the king whom Jehovah 
had strikingly pointed out to them. But, as is also always 
the case, there were those who contradicted and blasphemed. 
They were sons of Belial, or worthlessness. They were 
guilty, like the rest, of distrusting or rejecting Jehovah, 
who had been and still was their Saviour ; but, going far 
beyond the rest, they added a presumptuous sin of their 
own. For when Jehovah had condescended to the sinful 
weakness of His tribes, and had given them a human king 
and Saviour at their urgent request, these men rejected him 
also, with the sneering question, " How shall this man save 
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US ? " Happy had it been for Saul if he had always had 
the restraint upon his spirit which that day led him to 
hold his peace. In the emphatic and accurate language of 
the E.V. margin, " He was as though he had been deaf," 
even while these men let it be seen that they despised him, 
as they brought him no present. Why did he not always 
claim fulfilment of the promise Samuel had virtually given 
him ? (chap. 10. 7). 

§ 3. Saul made king the third time. 

There can be no revolution more satisfactory than one 
which is at the same time thorough and bloodless, and this 
was the character of the revolution which Samuel effected in 
Israel. It was indeed a revolution. For in the loose, free con- 
stitution of the Twelve Tribes every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes. In an emergency Jehovah raised 
up a judge to save His penitent people. But by this act 
of God, through Samuel, it was transformed into a monarchy, 
with strange tendencies towards heathenish despotism, as was 
fully explained to the people before they adhered finally to 
their resolution in its favour. And when Samuel made this 
concession to their resolute demands, he did not do. so 
without faithfully warning them that their conduct was sin- 
ful ; yet not so much as one life was lost in the process of 
making this great constitutional change. The chief causes 
of a result so singularly happy have come out in the study 
of the course of events. Firsts and above all, there was 
the gracious and long-suffering dealing of Jehovah. Secondly ^ 
there was the provision for this possible adjustment which 
He had made from the beginning, that in certain circum- 
stances a kingdom might, so to speak, be superinduced 
upon the commonwealth. Thirdly y the care of the whole 
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movement was in the hands of a man so gifted in every 
way for the work of God as Samuel was; a man, too, who 
was a model of wisdom, love, and self-denial in his dealings 
with the stiff-necked people, as Moses often called them, 
and psalmists and prophets after Moses. Especially in his 
prophetic office, Samuel had prepared the people by thorough, 
careful, sustained discipline and training (see chaps. 7 and 8). 
Thus Jehovah communicated beforehand to him that Saul 
was to be the king whom he was to anoint, while, by means 
of a remarkable coincidence in the events directed by God's 
providence, Saul was brought by his own private affairs to 
Samuel, and was led to submit .to him and to receive the 
anointing and instruction, this transaction being compara- 
tively in secret. Provision was next made for its being 
repeated openly at Gilgal, before Jehovah and all the people. 
But since Saul did not go down to Gilgal before Samuel 
and wait for him, whatever might be the cause of this 
disobedience, whether self-will, or negligence, or fickleness, 
or whether reasons which cannot now be ascertained, Samuel 
called the people together unto Jehovah to Mizpah, as has 
been said, Saul being one of the people ; there Samuel cast the 
sacred lot, his priestly character predominating this time. He 
thus confirmed, in presence of the assembled tribes, the secret 
purpose of God, which had hitherto been revealed to no one 
but himself. Next Samuel dragged Saul out of his hiding, and 
publicly proclaimed him to be the chosen of Jehovah. Upon 
this the people received Saul as their king with acclamation. 

There was room, perhaps one should say there was need, 
for a third transaction, so that the people might more 
positively or actively take part in the appointment of the 
king, and might mote explicitly declare that he was chosen 
by them as well as by Jehovah. This transaction took 
place where it ought to have taken place before, and would 
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have taken place but for Saul's disobedience, at Gilgal 
(compare chaps. 10. 8; 11. 12-15), after Saul's first exploit 
in saving Israel, which drew the hearts of all the people to 
him. In this third appointment of Saul to be king, Samuel 
acted more especially in his third office, of judge, the supreme 
civil ruler of Israel. When Saul was commanding his sub- 
jects throughout all the borders of Israel to assist him in 
saving Jabesh-gilead, he summoned them, under the highest 
penalties, to come " after Saul and after Samuel," the new 
and the old ruler being placed by him upon the same level 
(chap. 11. 7). And when the deliverance had been achieved, 
and the people, flushed with victory, were ready to put to 
death those who had not approved of the selection of Saul, 
it was to Samuel that they addressed their complaints : 
** Who is he that said. Shall Saul reign over us?" (v. 12).* 
The Philistines had been at the first named to Samuel 
as the enemies of Israel with whom Saul would have to 
struggle if he would save Israel (chap. 9. 16) ; and this 
continued to be so all his life. So far had the condition 
of Israel retrograded since the happy days of Samuel's ad- 
ministration as described in chap. 7. 13. Yet on earlier 
occasions the Philistines had been found acting in concert 
with enemies on the opposite side of Palestine — for instance, 
with the Midianites and with the children of Ammoii 
( Judg. 6. 1-4 ; 10. 7) ; and it might well be that they 
were in alliance with Nahash the Ammonite in the attack on 
Jabesh-gilead. Saul's later exploits showed that the enemies 
of Israel, with whom he was compelled to fight, encircled 
him round and round (chap. 14. 47-52). The victory, which 

*.Nor does Samuel seem ever to have renounced his authority as judge. It 
mingled with the prophetic authority in the command to Saul to destroy the 
Amalekit-es ; in the divine sentence which he pronounced deposing Saul from the 
kingly office ; and in hewing A gag in pieces before Jehovah (chap. 16. 1-4, 22-29, 32, 38) • 
And probably it was so in Samuel's anointing of David to be king (chap. 16. 1-13). 
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was the immediate cause of the third acknowledgment of 
Saul as king, was over Nahash the Ammonite, when he had 
made the barbarous proposal to bore out the right eyes of 
all the men of Jabesh-gilead, by way of a reproach upon 
all Israel. He had been already known as bent on mischief 
(see chap. 12. 12). The men of Jabesh obtained seven days' 
respite, ostensibly that they might send messengers unto all 
the borders of Israel, if perchance some of their brethren 
would come and save them. In reality there could scarcely 
have been time for this process ; and the citizens sent their 
messengers straight to the village or little town, entirely 
obscure hitherto, so far as is known, where the newly- 
appointed king lived. Here was an occurrence and an 
appeal which would put Saul to the test. He stood the 
test admirably. At the moment of the messengers' arrival 
he was coming in from the field, following the oxen, as 
shortly before he had been scouring the country to recover 
his father's she-asses. He asked why he saw all the people 
in tears, and, as soon as he learned the reason, he summoned 
the entire nation with the utmost stringency to follow him 
and Samuel. For the Spirit of Jehovah had come mightily 
upon him, as on an earlier occasion (see chap. 10. 6, 10). 
He felt the call to him to save Israel as the judges used to 
do, and his anger was kindled greatly. It was a singularly 
effective measure which he adopted to rouse all Israel and 
fill them with feelings like his own, when "he took a yoke 
of oxen and cut them in pieces, and sent them through- 
out all the borders of Israel by the hand of the mes- 
sengers." * 

* It is unfortunate that in the English version the article is omitted. In virtue 
of his royal authority, the very messengers who had come to him were sent on by 
him throughout all the borders of Israel, to which they had obtained permission 
from Nahash to send, and had not availed themselves of it. The difference between 
the noun with and without the Hebrew article is manifest in w. 8, 4, 7. 
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When Saul commanded the people to come after himself 
and Samuel, on pain of the oxen of every traitor suffering in 
this same manner, he may have borrowed the idea from what is 
recorded in Judg. 19. 29 — 20. 11 ; though in borrowing he 
stripped that pattern action of its repulsive features. It is 
quite of subordinate importance, whether Bezek, his appointed 
place of meeting, is the same as the place mentioned in the 
earlier war with Adoni-bezek (Judg. 1. 4^-7). The name does 
not occur elsewhere ; perhaps this was an ancient town which 
disappeared in a later age. Of more importance is the fact 
that Saul's enthusiasm met with a response which secured 
complete success: "the dread of Jehovah fell on the people, 
and they came out as one man." The message of encourage- 
ment was sent to the men of Jabesh that they should 
have deliverance the next day ; and they did have it so 
thoroughly that their enemies were killed or scattered, and 
not even two of them were left together. 

Elated with their success, which we need not doubt they 
ascribed to the goodness of God, the people asked Samuel 
who the man was who had said, "Shall Saul reign over 
us?" For they proposed to put any traitors to death on 
the spot. No doubt they referred to those sons of Belial 
whose language and conduct are reported at chap. 10. 27. 
But Saul, who had been as a dumb man then, was now 
emboldened to speak out, and with royal authority forbid 
that any man should be put to death that day on which 
Jehovah had wrought salvation, or deliverance, for Israel. 
The Hebrew noun, which is variously translated helpy de- 
liverance, and salvation in vv, 9, 13, corresponds to the verb 
translated save in v. 3 and in chap. 10. 19, 27. 

Such feelings as moved the people to propose that these 
men should be mfe-^to death are sometimes very dangerous, 
unless a bettej?^utlet is found for the pent-up enthusiasm. 
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There was much heavenly wisdom in Samuel's mode of 
dealing with these feelings. He called to mind how Saul 
ought to have gone down before him to Gilgal after their 
first meeting, which had been in secret, and he proposed to ' 
the people that they — ^that is, all Israel led by himself — 
should go to Gilgal now and renew the kingdom there. 
The happiest results attended his proposal and the hearty 
acquiescence of the people in it. "All the people went to 
Gilgal, and there they made Saul king before Jehovah in 
Gilgal, and there they sacrificed sacrifices of peace offerings 
before Jehovah," as Samuel had in chap. 10. 8 directed 
Saul to do. No wonder that it is added now, " and there Saul 
and all the men of Israel rejoiced greatly" (chap. 11. 15). 
Whether Samuel repeated the anointing on this third occa- 
sion 18 not stated ; however that might be, immediately 
after (chap. 12. 3, 5) he names him "the anointed of 
Jehovah." 

The revolution had been accomplished most successfully. 
Yet Samuel bad not completed the task that he had assigned 
to himself, which he felt it his duty to perform, till he had 
again addressed the people on the subject of their sin and 
on the need for the utmost humility and earnestness in the 
new situation in which they had insisted on placing them- 
selves. In acting thus, Samuel trode. in the footsteps of 
Moses at Mount Sinai (see Exod. 19; 24. 1-8). So also 
Joshua at Shechem (Josh. 24. 1-28). What Samuel said 
to the people then assembled at Gilgal is recorded in 
chap. 12. 

The king whom they were determined to have had been 
set over them, and Samuel met with them and their king 
before Jehovah in Gilgal. Samuel had his own sons there, 
like the rest of the males of Israel. Now on this great 
public occasion he asked the people to testify what his 
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life had been : . for it had been spent in the sight of all 
Israel and in. their service from his youth up. The quick 
and hearty response of the whole assembly testified before 
Jehovah how blameless his life had been. 'Eesting on the 
sure ground of their acknowledgment, he pled with them 
in regard to all the righteous acts of Jehovah, before whom 
he and they stood, and he reminded them of all that Jehovah 
had done from the great starting point in their history, 
when He heard their cry, and brought them out of . Egypt 
by Moses and Aaron, whom He had appointed ; and of all 
that He had continued to do, raising up a si^ccession of 
judges to save them as often as they had brought mischief 
on themselves by forsaking Him. Samuel himself, who was 
speaking, was the latest example of this divine goodness and 
compassion. Yet now, because the king of the children of 
Ammon had come against them,"*^ they insisted on having an 
earthly king, though already their King was Jehovah. All 
this had been argued with them before by Samuel at full 
length, and. they had made their choice. It only remained 
to be seen whether they and their king would fear and 
honour and serve Jehovah. So he commanded them to 
stand still (t;. 16), as at v, 7 he had commanded them to do, 
and see the indication of their having done evil, for Jehovah 
should Bend thunder and rain in time of wheat harvest. 
When the thunder and rain came, "all the people greatly 
feared Jehovah and Samuel," confessed their sin in asking 
for a king, and besought Samuel, saying, " Pray for thy 
servants unto Jehovah thy God that we die not " ; and at 
once he showed himself the true prophet anew, charging 
them with their guilt, yet proclaiming the mercy of 



* It is possible, thouf^h scarcely probable, that Samuel had seen the judge whom 
he named, Jephthah, by whom those Ammonites had been slaughtered and sub- 
dued when they made an earlier and more formidable attempt. 
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Jehovah for His own great name's sake ; and he urged 
them not to turn aside from following Jehovah, while on 
his own part he promised to pray for them unceasingly, 
since he would 'count it a sin if he did otherwise ; also he 
would continue to instruct them in the good and right way. 
This closing scene reminds us of the opening scene in his 
administration ; there is the same high moral and spiritual tone 
as in chap. 7. 2-8. To those who refuse to consider this, 
Samuel's history must seem a mystery or a myth. 

§ 4. The cQnnaxion of Saul's appointment with Samuel's 

three sacred places. 

A revolution has an element of suddenness in it, perhaps 
always of violent uprooting of some things that are old and 
of substituting what is new. Yet any justifiable and bene- 
ficial revolution must have a historical character, not 
breaking with the past, not having absolutely no roots in it. 
Rather it accelerates the processes which are too slow in 
their normal condition for the necessities of the emergency ; 
and yet when the timely and well-restrained violence has 
done its work, men wonder to see how the old principles 
are at work as much as ever; nay, the very forms of pro- 
cedure to which they have been accustomed are not changed 
so greatly as they had apprehended they were to be. Those 
three places which were connected with the three appoint- 
ments of Saul to the kingdom were the very three places 
to which Samuel had made his annual circuits as he went to 
judge the people. He returned, indeed, from those circuits 
to his own house at Bamah, and there he judged Israel, and 
he built there an altar to Jehovah. Connected with this, 
let it be observed that it was in his own city and in his ' 
own house that he had. his first meeting with Saul, and 
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there he administered to him the only anointing which 
Scripture mentions in so many words.* 

In an earlier part of this Essay, Sathuel's choice of those 
three cities has been explained as arising out of the ruin 
of the worship of Jehovah at Shiloh, and the propriety of 
then falling back on those three ancient holy places, since 
Samuel and the people of Israel had no warrant for choosing 
a new place at which the ark might have rest from its 
wanderings. Moreover, one does not know whether any 
population was still left at Shiloh, who might have made an 
ejffort to bring the ark back to its old resting place ; certainly 
no mention is ever afterwards made of it as an inhabited 
city. The solitary apparent exception is the prophet Ahijah 
the Shilonite ; bat that sad prophet may have deliberately 
chosen to dwell in a place of ruins, regarding it as appro- 
priate to the melancholy duties which had be^n assigned to 
him (1 Kings 11. 29 ; 14. 2, 4). The only other passages of 
Scripture in which reference is made to Shiloh (Psalm 78. 60, 
67, 68 ; Jer. 7. 12, 26 ; 26. 6, 9) leave the question of its being 
still inhabited undecided. Anyhow, they make it clear that 
Jehovah had rejected Shiloh, and that it was no longer the 
place in which He chose to place His name. So Jeremiah warned 
his contemporaries that it was to be with Jerusalem. And so, in 
the fulness of the time, our Lord said to those who were about 
to reject Him, " Behold, your house is left unto you desolate." 
• In the constitutional history of our country it is from 
time to time recorded that an office ordinarily held under 
the Crown by an individual has been put into commission. 



* If we overlooked this connexion with Samuel, and the historical reason for 
choosing those three places, we might be content to say that Samuel chose three 
cities in which to hold public worship and to execute the justice of Jehovah in the 
supreme court for Israel (for these two things went naturally together, if they were 
not inseparable ; see Ps. 99), as the Philistines had carried the captive aric succes- 
sively to three cities, until they were compelled to send it back to Israel. 
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BO 88 to be held jointly by several. In this history of 
Israel, the like might be said of the city which was to be 
the chosen dwelling place of Jehovah's name. Beth-el and 
Gilgal and Mizpah were the three cities to which this 
honour was assigned by Samuel ; the probable reasons for 
this selection have been already discussed. 

It is remarkable that Samuel connected all these three 
cities and his own city, Ramah, with the successive appoint- 
ments of Saul to the kingdom, as Samuel transferred to him 
the civil rule in Israel which had been in his own hands. 

(1) Beth-el might be the most important of these cities 
considering what had been its religious history in connexion 
with Jacob and its prominence in the great civil war with 
Benjamin (Judg. 20. 18, etc. ; 21. 2) ; and it seems to have 
been very near the place from which Saul was first sent 
forth by Samuel (chap. 10. 3). It might, indeed, itself be 
"the hill of God, where is the garrison of the Philistines" 
(vv. 5, 10), though this might also be Gibeah of Saul (v. 26), 
as it is in the R.Y. margin (see afterwards how Saul posted 
his troops in this neighbourhood, chap. 13. 2). 

(2) Ramah was the place where the elders of Israel 
gathered themselves to confer with Samuel about the king- 
dom. And there is every reason to understand it to be 
that unnamed city in chap. 9 at which Saul and Samuel 
first met. For Ramah was the city where Samuel had his 
home, or, as the chapter calls it, " the city where the man of 
God dwelt," to which he had been expected to return that 
very day to bless a sacrifice, mth a feast following upon it, 
to which about thirty persons were invited; and Saul and 
his servant were told by young maidens going out to draw 
water that he had come, and they must make haste if they 
wished to find him (vv. 5, 6, 10-14, 18, 25, 26). It is not 
necessary to discuss whether this was the same as Ramathaim- 
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zophim, where his father lived. At all events, it was to 
Kamah that Samuel retired after his final separation from 
Saul (chap. 15. 34), and again after he had anointed David 
(chap. 16. 13). And in the account of Samuel's burial it 
is said to have taken place in his house at Kamah, even in 
his own city (chaps. 26. 1 ; 28. 3).* 

(3) Gilgal was the place where the Israelites held their 
first Passover in their own land. And it was to Gilgal that 
Samuel commanded Saul to go down before him and wait 
(chap. 10. 8), to which place, however, Saul did not go till 
Samuel led him and the people, in order that he might receive 
his appointment for the third time (chap. 11. 14, 15). It was 
to Gilgal that Saul returned on the two pathetic occasions on 
which his transgressions in his kingly administration drew 
down the rebuke of Samuel (chaps. 13. 4, 7, 8, 12, 15 ; 16. 12).t 

(4) Mizpah is less mentioned in Samuel's history than any 
of these three ; only in the first days of his judging, as re- 
corded in chap. 7, and when Saul was appointed the second 
time (chap, 10. 17), on an occasion at which Samuel might 
have expected to be released from his labours for the state. 

It is also worthy of notice that these places sank very much 
out of view when those temporary arrangements of Samuel 
had served their purpose, and came to an end. An isolated 
notice appears now and then in history, but that is all. Eamah 



* The Hebrew in chap. 28. 8 is somewhat unusual ; Dr. Driver thinks it is pro- 
bably an error, but translates it, *'in Bamah, and that in his city." It may be so 
to give emphasis to the fact of his funeral being public. For thus Samuel would be 
marked out as resembling several of the later judges, in the honour rendered to 
him at his death ; see Judg. 10. 1, 2, 5 ; 12. 7> 10, 18, 16 ; 16. 81. Though Samuel had 
practically retired from office, the people honoured him as judge to the end. 

t There was another Oilgal, or more probably two of them, mentioned in the 
histories of the prophets Elijah and Elisha ; they were situated en the mountain 
ridge running north and south through the tribe of Ephraim. The Gilgal in the 
history of Samuel and Saul is identified with the Gilgal of Joshua, which lay in 
the low Jordan valley, near Jericho, by the repeated use of the verb " go down '* 
to it (chaps. 10. 8 ; 18. 12 ; 16, 12), and also " getting up" ft-om it to Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin (chap. IS. 15). 
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is mentioned, owing to struggles on the frontier between the 
kings Baasha and Asa; and Mizpah is named in these struggles 
along with Bamah. At the time of the Captivity it is again 
named as the seat of govenmient, chosen by Gedaliah, whom 
the Chaldeans set over the land; and Nehemiah, after the 
return from exile, names it once. There is an ingenious con- 
jecture that it is the same place as Nob. For Nob is named only 
as the place where the ark and priests were in the latter days 
of Saul, who massacred the priests there, and in Isai. 10. 32^ 
and once in Nehemiah.* 

The religious prominence given to these places in the 
change of worship introduced by Jeroboam and his successors, 
probably also in the marvellous efforts put forth by Elijah and 
Elisha to stem the tide of corruption in the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes, bears indirect testimony to the importance which had 
been assigned to them in Samuel's transitional arrangements 
for divine worship. This importance is also sufficient to 
account for Samuel's bringing these cities into connexion with 
the successive acknowledgments of Saiil as king of Israel. 
And this procedure of his is particularly natural, since the first 
and most formal account of Samuel's connexion with these 
places speaks of them as the places where he arranged to judge 
Israel in his circuits. According to Deut. 17. 8-13, also 19. 17, 
the place which Jehovah chose, namely to place His name there, 
was that in which supreme or final judgment was to be admi- 
nistered by the priests, the Levites, and the priest that should 

* The spelling Mizpah is practically uniform in the R.V., thuH conforming to 
the Hebrew text. For in the Hebrew it is rare to meet with Mizpeh, and in the 
Books of Samuel it is certain only in 1 Sam. 22. 3, of a place in Moab. Beth-el 
appears in the history of Elijah and Elisha; otherwise its name would scarcely 
occur in the general history were it not for the melancholy notoriety attached to it 
as the more important of Jeroboam's two seats of calf worship. This evil reputa- 
tion of Beth-el has led to its being repeatedly mentioned by the prophets Hosea 
and Amos in their denunciations of the unlawful worship there* along with Mizpah 
once and Gilgal repeatedly. Elsewhere, Gilgal is scarcely ever mentioned, only in 
2 Sam. 19. 16, 40 (in the Hebrew 16, 41) , and in the history of Elisha (2 Kings 2. 1 ; 4. 38). 
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stand to minister there, and the judge that should be in those 
days. The priests and the judge were to act together in this 
administration of justice. If we make due allowance for the 
two peculiarities in Samuers case, the law in Deuteronomy 
represents exactly what he did. The first peculiarity is that 
he set up those three temporary seats of judgment and worship 
because at the time the only place which Jehovah had chosen 
had been rejected by Him. The second peculiarity is that 
nothing is recorded of the relations arranged by Samuel as 
between the services of the Levitical priests in their depressed 
and dishonoured condition at that time, and his own personal 
services in circumstances in which, like Moses, he combined in 
his own person the offices of prophet, priest, and ruler. 

It is but a conjecture, yet it would be difficult to adduce 
any consideration militating against it, that Samuel distributed 
the honour as equally as he could among those three places, by 
appointing one of the three annual feasts or trysts to be 
held annually in its season at each of them. For it was at 
these trysts, when every male in Israel was bound to appear 
before Jehovah, that the simplest and most effective measures 
could be taken for executing judgment among the whole Twelve 
Tribes. Two out of these three trysts lasted seven days. Now 
seven days are mentioned twice in connexion with Samuel and 
Saul at Gilgal (chaps. 10. 8 ; 13. 8, 11) ; and in these two last 
texts the Hebrew expressly uses the word for tryst, as also at 
chap. 9. 24, on occasion of Saul being entertained by Samuel 
at the sacrificial feast. It would be difficult to give a prefer- 
ence as between the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles (that 
is to say, the Tryst of Booths) as the one connected with Gilgal. 
Psalm 81 has language which is applicable to both of these 
trysts, and may have been intended for use at both ; if so, 
showing how closely they were connected in the thoughts of 
godly Israelites. 

S 1311. ^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE COMPLETENESS OF THIS QUIET REVOLUTION BY SAMUEL. 

§ 1. Snbseqneat Belations of Samuel with Saul 

IT may be a very eflFective way of coming to comprehend the 
position into which Saul had been brought by Samuel, 
to begin from the point of view afforded by the summary of 
the situation given in chap. 14. 47-52, just before the account 
of Saul's rejection. The kingdom was a lawful form of govern- 
ment for the people of Jehovah ; nay, it was included in the 
original plan of their constitution as this was announced by 
Moses to the people, otherwise Samuel would have refused to 
take any part in introducing it, far less would he have laboured 
for this as he did. But he had struggled against the evil which 
was in the hearts of the people, which prevented the realisation 
of the blessing which he foresaw that they might either win or 
throw away. Samuel, however, could not be expected to know 
beforehand what sort of a man Saul was and would become. 
Yet, while he hoped the best, his warnings in chap. 12 show how 
he had the true jealousy of a real prophet for the honour of 
Jehovah, and the needed faithfulness and tenderness of heart 
towards the people to whom he ministered. His early experi- 
ence of SauPs negligence or self-will, when he did not go down 
to Gilgal before Samuel and wait for him there, must have led 
the prophet from the first to apprehend the worst possible con- 
sequences. Yet the sacred historian who wrote those verses 
(whether Samuel or a follower of his) took a generous, kindly 
interest in Saul's kingdom and in his personal affairs. 
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In the opening words there is perhaps a hint of the danger 
which Samuel had foreseen and deprecated ; " Now when Saul 
had taken the kingdom over Israel." The noun translated 
" kingdom," rrCluchah^ is that which has already been noted as 
expressive of the royal estate in all its majesty, with all its pre- 
rogatives and with all its display. It became Samuel's duty 
in the end to tell Saul that in his eagerness for the worldly 
show he had provoked Jehovah to take away from him the 
show and the substance too (using a different noun, mamVchuth) ; 
" Jehovah hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee, and hath 
given it to a neighbour of thine that is better than thou" 
(chap. 16. 28). It was of this (the same word as in chap. 14. 
47) that Saul had said, at the commencement of his wicked 
jealousy of David, " They have ascribed unto David ten 
thousands, and to me they have ascribed but thousands ; and 
what can he have more but the kingdom" (chap. 18. 8). 
And so when Shimei cursed David (2 Sam. 16. 8) he said, 
" Jehovah hath delivered the kingdom into the hands of Ab- 
^ salom thy son." It is still this word in the accounts of 

Solomon and Adonijah (1 Kings 1. 46 ; 2, 15, 22), and of So- 
lomon or Rehoboam and Jeroboam (1 Kings 11. 35 ; 12. 21). 
And this is the word which Jezebel used as she reproached 
Ahab for not venturing to seize Naboth's vineyard, " Dost 
thou now govern the kingdom of Israel ? " (1 Kings 21. 7).* 
Besides a certain shade of meaning in the noun used for king- 
dom, there is an emphasis, not favourable, in the verb, " He 
took the kingdom." It is a verb never so used again. It is 
employed almost always of taking a city by storm ; of evil 
doers being taken by the sacred lot, of Jehu catching King Aha- 
ziah, of a lion taking his prey, etc. It is difficult to avoid the 

* It is a different word, mamlachah, not giving prominence to the idea of royal 
majesty, in 1 Sam. 24. 20 (in Hebrew, 21) ; 1 Kings 2. 46; 11. 11. 13, 31, 34. Still 
another word, maVchutht is used in 1 Sam. 20. 31 ; 1 ELings 2. 12. 
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impFession that Saul aimed at a kingdom with worldly glory 
and power, and that he would not hesitate to use any means, 
however violent, which might be necessary as he tried to 
secure it. 

This was a flaw running through SauFs best doings, and in 
the end bringing ruin upon himself and all who clung to him. 
Yet however defective or objectionable his administration 
might be in the sight of God, as Scripture here intimates, it 
goes on to describe how, from a human point of view, there 
was very much to make his reign glorious for Israel, and to 
call forth the language which David used in his dirge over 
Saul and Jonathan. In the latter years of Samuel as judge, 
the people had been desirous of having a king to fight for 
them against the Philistines. Saul was given to them to 
gratify their wish ; and in the list of enemies written down 
in «;. 47, the climax is reached when the Philistines are named. 
But first of all, on the east, there come Moab and the children 
of Ammon, who together are known as the children of Lot, in- 
veterate enemies to the people of God : now it was the deliver- 
ance of Jabesh-gilead from Nahash the Ammonite that was Saul's 
first exploit, which secured for him the favour of the people and 
their hearty acknowledgment of him as king. Next is named 
Edom, on the south, an enemy, if possible, more envenomed. 
Thus the exaltation of Israel to the rank of a kingdom, which 
might rival the surrounding kingdoms of the world, or swallow 
them up, as had been expressed long ago, after the crossing 
of the Eed Sea, in the Song of Moses, and also in the prophecies 
of Balaam, immediately bore fruit in the field of politics. It 
roused those nations to jealousy, hatred, opposition, and com- 
bination. Seeds of evil, whose crops of mischief were only . 
at distant intervals apparent in the age of the Judges, were 
now industriously cultivated with skill and perseverance by 
confederate powers. Saul felt it at once, and throughout his 
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whole reign. It reappeared in the reign of David, who was 
soon discovered to be a still more formidable neighbour than 
Saul had ever been. Next comes a more distant enemy, Zobah, 
which is again named among David's enemies. Though the 
precise position of Zobah is matter of debate, it was cer- 
tainly farther off, entirely to the north of Canaan. And 
here is a proof of the influence which Israel, as a full-grown 
nation, was beginning to exert upon countries at a considerable 
distance. Of course there was reaction from those more dis- 
tant nations upon the kingdom of Israel; and in times of 
degeneracy and apostacy from Jehovah, this led to the ruin 
of Israel by the great military monarchies of Asia. 

In regard to all the nations of whom the list is given, in- 
cluding the Philistines (against whom the hand of Jehovah had 
been all the days in which Samuel acted as judge), it is written 
that " whithersoever he turned himself he vexed them," or, as 
in the E.V., " he put them to the worse." The Hebrew is " con* 
demned them " ; that is, put them in the wrong in Jehovah's 
controversy with them for His people, as the prophets speak. 
And as he continued to act valiantly, he went back to the 
quarrel of Jehovah with the Amalekites, dating from the time 
of the Exodus, and he smote them ; though more remained 
to be done with these last, as he learned by sad experience. 
However, before his terrible sin and fall, he had had a glorious 
reign. And the sacred writer notices how he acted in all 
different directions, as the individual judges had done in this 
or that single direction, according to the needs of their own 
time. He ^^ delivered Israel out of the hands of them that 
spoiled them." He also kept faithful to Samuel's peculiar policy 
in cultivating peace with the Amorites, so far as we know, ex- 
cept in the single instance of his slaughter of the Gibeonites. 

This pleasant passage, with its generous appreciation of all 
that could be said of good to be found in Saul's administration. 
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ends with the account of his family life, which may be pro- 
nounced good, if estimated by the standard of the times ; for 
instance, he was not a polygamist. He was brave, and no 
doubt he fought as often as he thought that he should do for 
his people and his throne ; yet perhaps he saved them from 
many wars by the provision which he made in self-defence ; 
" There was sore war against the Philistines all the days of 
Saul ; and when Saul saw any mighty man, or any valiant man, 
he took him unto him." * 

The first of the three great offences which Saul committed 
after coming to the throne is recorded in chap. 13. He had 
set up a standing army. A successful attack upon the Philis- 
tines, delivered somewhere amongst the heights near Beth-el 
and Gibeah, had induced Saul to summon all Israel to a war 
with these enemies, and no reason appears for his descending 
from his strong position on those heights to the low level of 
the Jordan at Gilgal (v. 4) other than this, that Gilgal was 
one of the three places which Samuel had chosen for his cijj- 
cuits to judge assembled Israel, and that he assembled thein> 
there for the religious feasts or trysts as well. Saul had occa- 
sion to know this thoroughly, since he never could forget his 
early blunder, when he had not gone down to Gilgal to wait 
for Samuel, who would have met him there for his good, after 
having offered burnt offerings and sacrificed sacrifices of peace 
offerings.! 

* Here " took '* i8 the ordinary verb for gathering, not the same verb as at v. 4il* 
t Owing to the absence of the tense of consecution in chap. 13. 4-7 (at least 
in the first verb of each of these verses, as at the middle of v. 3), it is preferable 
to translate the verbs by the pluperfect ; the tense of a consecutive narrative appears 
again at v. 8, indicating that those four verses may be considered a sort of paren- 
thesis introduced to explain what the circumstances had been in which Saul found 
himself at Gilgal, while the people followed him trembling {v.l). The name Hebrews, 
in w, 3, 7, 19 ; 14. 11, 21, may have been used as a racial designation, to indicate all 
those who had Hebrew blood in their veins ; while the name Israel is restricted 
here to those who loyally followed Saul as their king, whereas the rest of The 
Hebrews timidly submitted to the Philistines or fled to the other side of the 
.Jordan, su as to be out of the way of danger. 
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On this occasion Saul was quite aware that Samuel might 
be expected, and he hoped that, after the solemnities of the 
seven days of " Samuel's tryst " (in the English Bible " the set 
time that Samuel had appointed "), he would have opportunity 
for discussing the situation with Samuel ; it may be also for 
asking a special blessing upon this great campaign. But Samuel 
did not come down, for some reason which is unknown,* and 
the people were scattered from Saul, who then took the matter 
into his own hands. Did he form the plan of rivalling Samuel ? 
If he became priest as well as king, this would the more con- 
form to the wishes of the people when they cried to Samuel, 
"Make us a king to judge us like all the nations." Why 
should he be inferior to those heathen king^ around him, whose 
equal or superior he was when he fought with them ? So con- 
fident and so at ease did he feel, that when Samuel at last 
came, as soon as Saul had made an end of offering the burnt 
offering, while the peace offerings had also been brought and 
were standing ready for him to sacrifice, Saul went out to meet 
him and to salute him. In fact, the margin notes that the 
Hebrew is " to bless him " ; it may be that Saul was about to 
bestow his priestly blessing upon Samuel. If he actually 
reached this height of impudent assumption, it is manifest 
evidence how far wrong his state of mind was. But even sup- 
posing that he stopped short of this daring assumption, it was 
bad enough to make himself a priest, and thus to place himself 
on a level with Samuel. This insolent infringement of the law 
of God would come out all the more clearly if some of the 
Levitical priests, by Samuel's appointment or in their own 



* Perhaps at this crisis, in which he had reason to apprehend that Saul would 
not do well for the cause of God, he left the conduct of the worship of Jehovah 
at thii tryst or feast in the hands of the high priest, who appears close in the 
company of Saul, as described in the following chapter. It has already been 
remarked that next to nothing is mentioned in regard to Samuel's relations with 
the priettts the descendants of Eli. 
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inherent right to minister before Jehovah where His people 
assembled (compare what is said in the foot-note), had taken np 
their station at Gilgal, and had been offering the appointed 
sacrifices of the seven days of the feast or tryst. 

He was quickly brought to another state of mind by 
Samuel's question, " What hast thou done ? " And he blun* 
dered out an excuse for himself, to which came the rejoinder 
from Samuel, " Thou hast done foolishly." Then, leaving 
Saul's own conscience to do its work, Samuel charged him with 
not having kept the commandments of Jehovah, and in con* 
sequence with having lost his kingdom over Israel; for Jehovah 
had been ready to establish it for ever if he had proved him- 
self a theocratic ruler. Samuel thus exercised the functions of 
a prophet, as he had already exercised them in his address to 
the people and to Saul which is recorded in chap. 12. In any 
case, Samuel's prophetic function was not one which Saul would 
be so likely to attempt to appropriate after his experience de- 
scribed in chap. 10. 10-12. We now read (v. 15), "And Samuel 
arose and gat him up from Gilgal unto Gibeah of Benjamin.'* 
His going to Saul's city may have been owing to circumstances 
at the moment ; for instance, Samuel's own city of Eamah was 
undoubtedly very ne4r Gibeah, and it may then have been in the 
possession of the Philistines. For one might connect this with 
what is written of the Philistine invasion at the beginning of 
this chapter, and again with chap. 14. 2, of the unsettled state 
of matters about that time, when the Philistine garrison was 
close at hand. " And Saul abode in the uttermost part of 
Gibeah, under the pomegranate tree which is in Migron." At 
all events, when Samuel went straight to Saul's city of Gibeah, 
it is proof that he was not afraid after administering this 
solemn rebuke. 

For the study of Samuel and his work it is not necessary to 
examine in detail the history given in chap. 14. It shows that 
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in Saul's campaign against the Philistines he was attended by 
the priest Ahijah, the grandson of Eli the priest of Jehovah 
in Shiloh, who exercised his high-priestly functions, asking 
counsel and receiving answers for the king (compare Num. 27. 
21, etc.). Whether Saul had the ark as well as the priest 
with him, as it is known to have been at times with Israel 
and the king in the camp (2 Sam. 11. 11 ; 15. 24-29 ; 
1 Kings 2. 26), depends on the reading of v. 18, where 
modem scholars generally follow the Septuagint in substituting 
" the ephod " for " the ark of God." Further, it appears also 
that Saul claimed the right to bind the people by an oath or 
vow laid by him upon them ; but that, on the other hand, the 
people claimed the right to ransom (as in R.V. margin of v. 45) 
Jonathan, who had in ignorance failed to conform his conduct 
to that vow. 

Samuel comes still more to the front in the second of Saul's 
great transgressions, as this is related in chap. 15. Saul had 
received a particularly stringent and formal commission from 
Samuel* to execute the ban or curse of devoting upon the 
AmaleMtes. Both in its peculiarly terrible substance and in 
its remarkably strict form of language, it is difficult to imagine 
a message more plainly meant to test Saul and to be decisive of 
his attitude towards the invisible King of Israel, and conse- 
quently decisive of the future relations between Jehovah and 
him. It was a tremendous duty, not without honour to him 
who approved himself to Jehovah in such circumstances, from 
which any one might shrink if only he felt that he lawfully 
could. For it resembled that similar duty which was laid upon 
Joshua and the children of Israel to put to the ban the doomed 
nations of Canaan. Saul acted with an intelligence and an 



* The arrftnffenient of the words in the original of v. 1 justifies the transltftioi^, 
" It is I whom Jehovah sent to anoint thee to be king OTer His people. OTer Israel ; 
now therefore hearken thou unto the voice of the words of JehoTah/* 
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energy which showed how thoroughly he understood what he 
ought to do, in the light of the solemn command recorded in 
Exod. 17. 14-16 ; Deut. 25. 17-19, the latter passage occurring 
in the book which the law of the kingdom required him to write 
out for himself to be the guide of his conduct, and the former 
having been committed to writing by Moses in obedience to a 
a special command, for remembrance by Israel till the ban 
should be executed. This coming destruction of Amalek was 
also proclaimed by Balaam (Num. 24. 20-22). In that pro- 
phecy Balaam also announced a sad future to a nation mixed 
up with Amalek — the Kenites. Saul, however, recognised 
them as having voluntarily come into kindly relations with 
Israel in the age of the Exodus, and therefore he took effective 
measures to relieve them from the. imminent danger in which 
they were. And yet Saul dared to violate the special command 
of Jehovah, conmiitting a sin essentially the same as that of 
Achan when he took to himself some of the devoted things at 
Jericho. And if Saul remembered how he himself had been 
detected and brought forward to the throne by the same process 
of the sacred lot as that which detected Achan and drew him 
forth for punishment, he might reflect how it had been said of 
Achan, "That man perished not alone in his iniquity" 
(Josh. 22. 20). 

''Then came the word of Jehovah unto Samuel, saying, 
it repenteth Me that I have set up Saul to be king," the 
immediate consequence of his great transgression. Obviously 
this message was understood by Samuel to lay upon him the 
duty of revealing to Saul what had been revealed to himself, 
according to the lesson which he had learned at the commence- 
ment of his prophetic work, when the judgments on Eli's 
lioui^l ^ad been revealed to him, with the obligation to publish 
tiifemV" The A.V. says that this divine communication grieved 
Samuel, as no doubt it did ; yet it is the uniform meaning of 
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the verb elsewhere that is retained here in the R.V., "And 
Samuel was wrotlir With this may be compared the R.V. 
margin at John 11. 33, 38, that our Lord Jesus was moved with 
indignation beside the grave of Lazarus. Samuel was certainly 
grieved ; it is said afterwards that he mourned for Saul ; this, 
however, was not all. When it is said that " he cried unto 
Jehovah all night," he might well have been moved with 
indignation that his sustained, sagacious, self-denying efforts 
to establish a genuine theocratic kingdom in Israel should have 
been ruined by this daring act of disobedience. Whatever 
might be the conflict of feelings in his own mind, the faithful 
prophet rose early to meet Saul in the morning. And he found 
the case more provokingly bad than he had yet known it to be. 
He had made the effort to meet Saul as early as possible, 
perhaps also as privately as possible ; but he learned that Saul 
had been on the move still earlier, had come to the town of 
Carmel, and had there set up a memorial of his achievements ; 
for some such vain-glorious monument must be intended by 
what the original caUs " a hand," and the A.V. " a place." 
Moreover, after he had " gone about," it may be in a sort of 
triumphal procession, he had gone down to. that sacred spot, 
Gilgal, undeterred, by the recollection of his presumptuous 
disobedience there, and by the solemn warning from Samuel 
that this act had destroyed the stability of his kingdom. "He 
that being often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly 
be broken, and that without remedy" (Prov. 29. 1). If the 
history of any man throws light on this proverb, surely Saul is 
that man. He afterwards told Samuel that he had gone down 
to Gilgal for the very purpose that there he might " sacrifice 
unto Jehovah thy God " {vv, 15, 21). At the moment in which 
they met, Saul was perfectly at his ease and self-satisfied. He 
said, " Blessed be thou of Jehovah ; I have performed the 
commandment of Jehovah." Samuel at once convicted him 
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of disobedience, by the sounds which he heard from fche 
Amalekite sheep and oxen which had been spared. Saul's 
explanation, that he had spared for sacrifice what Jehovah had 
pronounced accursed and doomed to destruction (technically 
called devoted^ that is, put to the ban), had no other effect than 
this of compelling Samuel, immediately and without holding 
back one word, to communicate to him the revelation made the 
preceding night. Saul indeed attempted to excuse himself, as 
he hinted that, if there was any blame, it lay with the people, 
a suggestion which he repeated with greater plainness at the 
same time that in the end he made the confession, ^' I have 
sinned, for I have transgressed the commandment of Jehovah, 
and thy words ; because I feared the people, and obeyed their 
voice." This unworthy attempt to shift the guilt from himself 
is one of the commonest devices of sinners, as they flounder on 
from one guilty action to another ; and in Saul's case it marked 
how deeply he had fallen from being a man with generous 
high-minded impulses which had characterised him in better 
days. His false-hearted confession came too late, except that 
it brought out the noble teaching of Samuel, such as he must 
often have given to all Israel assembled for worship under the 
vile priests, the sons of Eli, and throughout his own ministry 
of twenty years after the Philistines had taken the ark captive* 
He had ever laboured to revive living godliness among the 
professing people of Jehovah. 

Every true servant of God needs to teach men the high, pure 
morality of the divine law, as well as to train them so as to 
convince them of sin and shut them up to the righteousness of 
God revealed to faith, whether in the noonday light of the New 
Testament or in the glimmer of the Old Testament. Sacrifice 
has its own place in the worship of the repenting sinner ; and 
Samuel did give its due to sacrificial worship. But his aim 
was to form the moral character, and in this, he assigned the 
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first place to hearkening and obeying the voice of Jehovah. 
And with awful solemnity he closed his lesson in these words, 
" For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft," or divination, in 
the practice of which Saul's transgressions were to reach their 
fatal climax ; " and stubbornness is as iniquity and idolatry." * 
Let us not overlook the fact that Samuel refused to give any 
hint that Saul's sin would be forgiven, and that he pointedly 
refused to turn and worship with him. 

Three incidents with which this narrative concludes help to 
bring out the character and work of Samuel. 

First — Having delivered his message, he turned about (the 
expression employed in v. 12 to describe Saul's movement) to go 
away {v. 27). But Saul caught hold of the skirt of the pro- 
phet's mantle or robe ; as he did so it rent. Samuel saw in this 
a new announcement which he must make to Saul : " Jehovah 
hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath 
given it to a neighbour of thine that is better than thou. And 
also the Strength of Israel will not lie nor repent ; for He is 
not a man that He should repent."t 

Secondly. — Saul replied {v. 30), " I have sinned ; yet honour 
me now, I pray thee, before the elders of my people and before 
Israel, and turn again with me that I may worship Jehovah thy 



* It is unnecessary to go into the merits of the two renderings, this in the A.V. 
and that in the B.V.« ** idolatry and teraphim." The revised translation of the 
second noun is certainly the more precise ; the honour paid to teraphim was a 
modified or softened idolatry that crept into domestic worship, from which Saul's 
daughter, David's wife, Michal, was perhaps not free (see chap. 19. 18, 16). But the 
habitual translation of the first noun is " iniquity," as in Num. 23. 21, both in A.V. 
and ILV., in a prophecy of Balaam, which Samuel seems to have had in his mind, 
a passage to which Dr. Driver and other commentators here refer. If the Hebrew 
noun does really mean ** an idol *' in Isai. 66. 3, as is usually supposed, it may be a 
solitary instance, a secondary application of "vanity," the other ordinary transla- 
tion of the Hebrew word, since vanity is often mentioned as the characteristic of 
idols and idolatry. 

t There is considerable resemblance, though with considerable differences too, 
in the rending of the garment, when the prophet Aliijah foretold to Jeroboam that 
he should have ten of the twelve tribes which composed Solomon's kingdom 
(1 Kings 11. 29-39). 
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God.*' This request opened up other questions to Samuel's mind. 
There was the amount of consideration to be shown to Saul in 
his official position while he continued to be king, as David 
was careful once and again to spare Saul's life — which might 
plausibly, or perhaps justly, have been pronounced to be for- 
feited — " because he is the anointed of Jehovah." There might 
be also the question of leaving the door of I'epentance open to 
Saul as a man, though it was shut as concerned his royal posi- 
tion. " So Samuel turned again after Saul ; and Saul wor- 
shipped Jehovah." 

Thirdly, — Samuel executed the commandment which he 
had received commission to give to Saul, and which had been 
daringly disregarded. Apparently the prophet turned from 
the king to the people, or their officers, for it was to them that 
he spoke when he said (v, 32), " Bring ye hither to me Agag, 
the king of the Amalekites." There is uncertainty as to the 
meaning of the adverb, which describes the manner of Agag's 
coming, and in consequence there is some difference of opinion 
as to the import of Agag's speech to Samuel. But there can 
be no difference about Samuel's reply. Agag had been as cruel 
and bloodstained as any of his people, probably he had been 
their leader in all wickedness, and retribution should come on 
him and his family. Samuel betrayed no passion ; he simply 
acted as he felt bound to act by the commandment involved in 
that ancient curse which Jehovah had pronounced, and which 
He now brought home to His servant, prophet, and judge of 
Israel to carry out. The awful duty had been laid on Saul and 
his soldiers, who had disregarded it. It was as if a viceroy 
had defied his sovereign's express instructions, and had par- 
doned one whom he had been expressly forbidden to spare. 
Therefore on Saul's predecessor in office devolved the ungra- 
cious duty of cancelling that pardon which Agag had received, 
or expected to receive, and of carrying out the dread sentence 
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of the invisible King of Israel. Recognising the position of 
himself and Saul and Agag, and the sacred circumstances of 
the meeting in Gilgal to which Saul had brought the people to 
worship, " Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before Jehovah." To 
each of the three men it was an act of the last importance, 
and Samuel and Saul seem to have parted finally in silence. 

The last two verses of the chapter are singularly pathetic. 
Samuel went to Ramah, where we know that his house had 
been, at all events from the time that his public administration 
began, and Saul went up to his house to Gibeah of Saul. Per- 
haps the pluperfect tense is the more precise translation. 
" Saul had gone up," as if he were the first to leave the spot 
on which he had stood, while Samuel virtually deposed him in 
the sight of all the people assembled at the place of public 
worship, where they had inaugurated his reign (chap. 11. 15). 
Whatever doubts exist as to the topography, Ramah and Gibeah 
were unquestionably very near, and the prophet and the king 
might easily have met any day ; the only difficulty would be in 
avoiding a meeting, and perhaps they did accidentally come 
across one another's paths, but there was no intercourse. But 
Samuel came no more to see Saul to the day of his death, 
though this does not deny that Saul once, in a frantic state 
of mind, thrust himself into the presence of Samuel (chap. 19. 
24). There is, however, an emphatic statement that Samuel 
mourned for Saul ; the form of the verb favouring the idea 
that this mourning was a public act or a continued habit, that 
Samuel was recognised by all who saw him as a mourner for Saul. 

There is little or nothing added to our knowledge of the 
mutual relations of Samuel and Saul, except in so far as we 
take in the account of Saul's interview with the witch of Endor 
in chap. 28. In no part of the Word of God is there any 
intention to minister to mere curiosity, and it is therefore not 
surprising that three views have been taken of the transaction, 
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and that it is not easy to say that any one of them is incon- 
sistent with the narrative given in Scripture. Both those who 
think that Satan was permitted to deceive the woman as well 
as Saul, and those who think that her surprise was only feigned 
and that the whole was a piece of acting on her part to deceive 
the king, altogether remove Samuel from consideration : on 
either view he has no concern in the transaction. It is only 
those who think that, for a special reason and in exceptional 
circumstances, Jehovah permitted the real Samuel to appear, 
who can make any use of the history in studying Samuel's 
character and mission. Yet, even so, Samuel does no more 
than press home on Saul's conscience his great sin in not 
executing on Amalek the fierceness of Jehovah's wrath. It is 
thus that he evinces the impossibility of giving Saul any assist- 
ance in what was now his desperate condition, as he felt how all ^ ^ 
the judgments denounced in the final interview at Gilgal were 1 
actually closing round him. The, narrative does indeed show j 
how Saul's character had deteriorated. There is a cry of agony ; 
and terror, but there is no confession of sin, no renewal of the ; 
request to Samuel to pray with him or for him. Jehovah no \ 
longer answered him by prophets nor by dreams.* J 
This was the third and last great transgression of Saul, the j 
commission of which was immediately followed by the loss of 
his kingdom, already declared to be forfeited, and at the same ; 
time by the loss of his life (1 Chron. 10. 13, 14). ; 

* So he Bays to Samuel (v. 16), omitting any mention of the special means of 
communication with Jehovah which had been provided for the civil head of Israel, 
namely the Urim of the high priest. The Urim had indeed been mentioned, along 
with the other two means, not by Saul, but by the historian, at v, 6. How he had 
acted with reference to the TTrim may be seen in chap. 14. 3, 18, 19, 86-46. Probiibly 
he was ashamed to mention the Urim at all now, after his massacre of the priests, 
recorded in chap. 22. In this extremity of despair, he stooped so low that he con- 
sulted a woman with a. fomiliar spirit, though in his better days he had cut off 
all who practised sueh forbidden artd. He was compelled to call in his servants 
to assist him in humiliating himself, and at the same time to disguise himself, like 
the wife of king Jeroboam when going to the prophet Ahijah, in difficulties which 
they had brought on themselves. 
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2. Samuers Belations with David. 

Samuel's connexion with Saul was now at end, but not his 
interest in the kingdom of Jehovah in Israel, nor his labours 
on its behalf. He showed himself unceasingly a mourner 
for Saul (chap. 16. 35 ; 16. 1) ; yet mourners may need to 
bestir themselves and to make efforts to carry on the ordinary 
business of their lives. Thus he was sent by Jehovah to Beth- 
lehem, to Jesse, one of whose sons had been provided by 
Jehovah to fill the place which Saul had virtually left vacant. 
The action of Samuel on this occasion is in essentials much 
as it was on the occasion of his first meeting Saul ; there is 
the account of the sacrifice, of the anointing, and of the 
bodily qualities of David, different from those of Saul, yet 
also striking and attractive. However, there was one essential 
difference, namely, in the spiritual qualities. Looking at the 
spiritual side, Saul's history had been a dismal failure. There- 
fore that message had come to him through Samuel : " Jehovah 
hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath 
given it to a neighbour of thine that is better than thou" 
(chap. 16. 28). Samuel himself had been nearly led astray by the 
commanding stature of Jesse's eldest sdn ; perhaps such stature 
as he had seen in Saul. "But Jehovah said unto Samuel, 
Look not on his countenance nor on the height of his stature, 
because Jehovah hath rejected him ; for Jehovah seeth not as 
man seeth : for man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
Jehovah looketh on the heart." And after the anointing, 
" the Spirit of Jehovah came mightily upon David from that 
day forward" (chap. 16. 7, 13). Yet, so far as we know, this 
was a solitary and a momentary interference by Samuel with 
political affairs. After anointing David, "Samuel rose up 
and went to Ramah," just what he is said to have done after 
his final message to Saul, as he parted from him for ever. He 

S 1311. 
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left the issaes in the hands of the God of Israel. It was Je- 
hovah, their invisible King, who had marked Saul out to the 
people by the brilliant exploit which relieved Jabesh-gHead at 
the time when Nahash the Ammonite attacked it ; and who 
had already marked out David as the coming saviour of Israel 
by his victory over Goliath in single combat, a feat reminding 
men of the deeds of some of the old judges, and impelling 
Saul himself to say that nothing remained for David to receive 
from the people except the kingdom. 

It is true that this solitary act of Samuel in anointing 
David only once, is a contrast to his thrice setting Saul apart 
for the kingdom. That threefold process, however, was while 
the change which may be styled a revolution was in progress ; 
the three successive acts removed various obstacles and brought 
out various features of the great movement. Nothing more of 
this nature ought to have been needed ; no more of it would 
have been needed had not Saul failed so lamentably as to be 
publicly rejected by Jehovah, who had chosen him. In David's 
case there was simply a change of the person, from an un- 
worthy man to the man after God's own heart. And since 
Saul declined to acknowledge the act of Jehovah which set 
him aside, he was permitted to drag out his life, and his God- 
forsaken administration, till he wore- himself out, and died a 
suicide's death on the battle-field of Gilboa. Once and again 
David deliberately refused to slay the anointed of Jehovah. 
For he said, " As Jehovah liveth, Jehovah shall smite him ; 
or his day shall come to die ; or he shall go down into battle 
and perish " * (chap. 26. 10). Samuel knew from the first 
Saul's jealous and suspicious disposition, which would not 

* Tet« after the death of both Samuel and Saul, David was twice again anointed 
king : first, by his own kindred of the tribe of Judah ; and next, after the death of 
Saul's son Ish-bosheth, by the elders of Israel, who made a covenant with him, 
doubtless remembering Samuel's lessons on the subject of th,e divine constitution 
of the kingdom (2 Sam. 2. 4; 6. S ; see also 3. 17, 18). 
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shrink from taking the extremest measures. When Samuel 
received the commandment to go to Beth-lehem and anoint 
David, he asked, " How can I go ? If Saul hear it he will 
kill me.'* To protect himself he was bidden to fall back upon 
his priestly rights : ** Take a heifer with thee, and say, I am 
come to sacrifice to Jehovah." There is no need to notice 
particularly the murderous attempts which Saul made upon the 
life of David, as his jealousy rose to the pitch of madness 
that led him to aim a javelin at his own heroic son Jonathan, 
whom he accused of conspiring along with David. 

Samuel therefore seems to have kept aloof from all entan- 
glements in politics. He may have acted on some such prin- 
ciple as that which led Elisha to send one of the sons of the 
prophets to bestow, for the last time, the anointing of Jehovah 
upon a king of the Ten Tribes. He bade him anoint Jehu j " then 
open the door, and flee, and tarry not " (2 Kings 9. 1, 3, 10). 

This mention of the sons of the prophets, who also are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the history of Elijah and Elisha, reminds 
the reader that it is in connexion with Samuel that he is first 
introduced to the company or band of the prophets (chap. 10. 
5, 6, 10-12, and then again, chap. 19. 18-24). These two 
passages manifestly stand in some relation to one another. In 
both, the company of prophets are represented as actually 
prophesyii^, and on the former occasion doing this with 
musical instruments before them as they came down from the 
high place, which we may probably take to be Beth-el (compare, 
for this musical accompaniment, Isai. 30. 29). On the latter 
occasion there is some regular training or guidance on the 
part of Samuel (chap. 19. 20). * It is a common and natural 

* Saul's messensen " saw the company of the prophets prophesjring^and Samuel 
standing as head over them/' R.V. ; or, "as appointed over them," A.V. Professor 
H. P. Smith says, " The two words together are impossible." I see nothing to 
jostity this statement. Samuel's bodily attitude was that of standing ; his position 
or occupation, quite suitably to this; was that of presiding over them. 

2 
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suppofiition that at these two anxious periods, crises in the 
spiritual interests of Israel, first Samuel, and secondly Elijah and 
Elisha, gave themselves to the work' of training men for the 
service of Jehovah, out of the whole number of whom perhaps 
He might be pleased to call some to be His prophets. If this 
explanation of the state of the case is correct, then Samuel, in 
his last days, as well as in his earliest, to which chap. 7. 2-6 
refers, occupied himself especially with his prophetic oflBice, 
particularly this form of its duties, the training of men who 
might assist him and succeed him, through whom he might 
hope for the renewal of the people, such renewal as he had 
aimed at accomplishing by his personal ministry when he began 
his labours. For in his youth and early prime he might connect 
this more closely with his personal efforts : but when old age and 
feebleness overtook him, he might come to think more of a 
spiritual seed, whom he was to raise up to be a blessing in 
Israel, under the new regime of the kingdom. That he was 
successful may be inferred from "prophets," in the plural, 
being mentioned (1 Sam. 28. 6, 15). And it would also be so 
far an encouragement to him to see not only Saul's messengers, 
who had been sent in three successive detachments, but also 
Saul himself as he followed them, coming under Samuel's 
influence, and joining in some of the religious exercises. For 
it reminded Saul, and others also, of his young days, when 
he first felt the influence of Samuel and of the company of 
prophets, and more or less attached himself to them in the 
service of God.* 



* In chap. 10. 11, an occurreuce is recorded : '* And it came to pass, when all that 
knew him beforetime saw that, behold, he prophesied with the prophets, then the 
people said one to another. What is this that is come unto the son of Kish f Is 
Saul also among the prophets ? " When comments came to be made on this event, 
what had been said once passed into a standing saying : " Therefore it became a 
proverb. Is Saul also among the prophets ? " In chap. 19. 24, the chnnge of tense from 
narrative to that which is habitual, " Wherefore they say. Is Saul also among the 
prophets ? *' makes it plain that this was an iiistanoe of the use, as a proverb, of 
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Perhaps what is of chief importance in this narrative, how- 
ever, is that Samuel was not permitted by the jealous tyrant to 
carry out his wish to live outside of politics and the suspicions 
engendered by them. David, who had become the anointed of 
Jehovah, whom Samuel had invested with this high but 
perilous honour, was now the object of malignant hatred and 
of incessant persecution, all the more because his persecutor 
had become a madman, at least sometimes and so far, who 
would not have spared his own beloved son, the heir apparent 
to his throne. David fled from danger to his life, such as 
pursued him into the privacy of his home, and from which he 
escaped for a night by the assistance of his wife, who was SauPs 
daughter. He betook himself to the place at Ramah, where 
Samuel and his prophets dwelt ; and there he was at first in 
safety. It is impossible to say how short this period of safety 
was. The only historical statement is this : " Now David fled 
and escaped, and came to Samuel to Ramah, and told him all 
that Saul had done unto him. And he and Samuel went and 
dwelt in Naioth. And it was told Saul, saying. Behold, David 
is at Naioth in Ramah. And Saul sent messengers to take 
David." As soon as Saul, following his messengers, had come 
in person,* it was plain that there was no safety there for 
David. He fled from Naioth, and he may never have seen 
Samuel again. Their personal relations having thus been 
violently brought to an end, it is unnecessary to go into the 
details of David's fruitless efforts to find a shelter elsewhere ; 
first with Jonathan the king's son, and then with Ahimelech the 
high priest ; still less, to study his life as an outlaw, sometimes 



what had been said long before. This renewal of the popularity of the proverb was 
doe to Saul's apparent return to coming under the prophetic influence. Critica 
might have saved their labour in conjecturing that there were two different ac- 
counts, perhaps irreooncileable, of the expression as applied to Saul. 

* A case very different from that of Elijah and the three captains of fifties, sent 
by the king Ahaziah, he himself being a hopeless invalid. 
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in the land of Israel, sometimes among the Philistines. For 
none of these matters have any very perceptible bearing upon the 
study of Samuel's character and work. The death of Samuel, 
however, which brought " all Israel " together to lament him, 
and to bury him in his house at Eamah, is no doubt connected 
with what the historian mentions next, " And David arose and 
went down to the wilderness of Paran," etc. (chap. 25. 1, 2). 

It is Samuel the prophet and priest who is seen placing 
David on the throne, as he sacrifices and teaches and anoints ; 
yet, strictly speaking, David's kingly office was the outcome 
and continuation of Samuel's office as judge. We have seen 
how Saul, even in the first and most promising days of his 
administration as king, acknowledged Samuel's joint authority, 
as one may express it, in his proclamation summoning the 
people, through all the borders of Israel, to come to the 
rescue of Jabesh-gilead (chap. 11. 7). And after Saul's great 
outstanding sin, when he chose to refrain from executing the 
ban upon Amalek, Samuel said, " Bring ye hither to me Agag, 
the king of the Amalekites," and, in spite of any plea that 
might be devised, hewed Agag in pieces before Jehovah in 
Gilgal (chap. 16. 82, 83). • Thus this great and faithful 
prophet, as he called David to the throne which Saul had 
forfeited, claimed to be transferring that which rightfully 
and virtually he held in his own hands. And when David 
was acknowledged as king by the whole Twelve Tribes, and 
when he made Jerusalem his capital, he felt that the touch 
of Samuel was still upon him. "And David perceived that 
Jehovah had established him king over Israel, and that He 
had exalted His kingdom for His people Israel's sake " 
(2 Sam. 6. 12). And, moreover, the terse description of his 
manner of ruling is quite in the spirit that became the theo- 
cratic king whom Samuel consented to set over the people, 
entirely different from "the king like unto the nations," 
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whom their ignorant and corrupted taste, in spite of his 
warnings, had led them to desire and demand. "And David 
reigned over all Israel ; and David executed judgment and 
justice unto all his people " (2 Sam. 8, 15 ; compare the de- 
scription of the right king of Israel in David's own last 
words, 2 Sam. 23. 1-7). Not, certainly, that David was free 
from fault, either in his life as an individual or in his 
public administration ; the history furnishes clear evidence 
to the contrary. But perhaps the height of his glory 
€aid the depth of his great fall are brought together in 
2 Sam. 10 and 11, much as Saul's case is presented in 
1 Sam. 14. 47-52 and chap. 16. The glories of the two 
successive reigns of David and Solomon no doubt had their 
imperfections, and sometimes foul blemishes, on account of 
which the breaking up of Solomon's empire was like the 
rapid disappearance of the masses of frozen snow over the 
face of the country under the influence of a sunny thaw. 
It disappeared at his death, and yet scarcely anything is said 
of the process, except the rending of the kingdom into two. 
Keeping all this that is disappointing in view, the fact remains 
that psalmists and prophets dwell on the reigns of David and 
Solomon with wonder and delight. These reigns furnished 
to the national intelligence and conscience the best mirror 
of the coming reign of Messiah. They also bear testimony to 

^ the greatness and thoroughness of the work of Samuel, perhaps 

i especially as the prophet of Israel in the age of transition. 

f A galaxy of seers and prophets distinguished David's court ; 

of these Oad and Nathan are named repeatedly, and manifestly 

[ they occupied an important position in regulating the affairs 

' of the state. 

Yet, again, David's kingly office had an intimate connexion 
with Samuel as a priest ; for Samuel's priestly dignity and 
authority were involved in his high office as representative of 
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Jehoyah to Israel. His offering sacrifice, as he set David apart 
to be king, was a priestly act, and so was the anointing. 
All this was just as it had been when Sanl was set apart. 
Again, in the narrative of Solomon's coronation by the 
command of David, to counteract a conspiracy, when father 
and son should sit together on the throne, we read how 
both prophet and priest took part. These, however, were 
two separate individuals, for there was no longer one man 
who combined the two offices in his own person. A deeply 
interested eye-witness describes it : "And Zadok the priest 
and Nathan the prophet have anointed him king in Gihon, 
and they are come up from thence rejoicing, so that the 
city rang again" (1 Kings 1. 45).* 

In that happy condition of rest for Israel to which 
Samuel looked forward, as the issue of struggles in his own 
time of transition and revolution, two things much wanted 
were to come together. There was to be a fixed capital, in 
which Jehovah's anointed might sit securely on his throne; 
and there was also to be a fixed, unmoving temple of stone, 
replacing the worn-out tabernacle of Moses, which had been 
1 landed on to successive generations from the time that it 
had been constructed (see Acts 7, 44-47). A sure house for 
Jehovah was to be the accompanimenb of a sure place, the 
metropolis for the people. In these two directions we observe 
the aspirations both of David and of his friend and adviser ^' 

Nathan (2 Sam. 7.) It was this which induced David to U 

gather all the chosen men of Israel — thirty thousand — and 
go with them to bring up the ark to Jerusalem from Baale 
of Judah, that is, Kirjath-jearim, where it had lain ever 
since its return from exile among the Philistines (see 

* Indeed, when he began by saying, "Our lord king David hath made Solomon 
king " («. 43), he brought together all the three agents in the official work of grace 
in Israel : prophet, priest, and king united to set Solomon upon the throne. 
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1 Sam. 7. 1, and 2 Sam. 6 and 7, with which compare the 
more minute description in 1 Chron. 15 and 16). In this 
way Jerusalem would become the holy city, the faithful 
city. It is true that David was not permitted to build 
the house of God which he had planned ; yet this disappoint- 
ment did not deprive him of all that he had hoped to have. 
That thoroughly temporary tabernacle, in which he placed the 
ark after bringing it to Zion, was to him "the house of 
Jehovah," as it is named when he went to worship after the 
death of his child (2 Sam. 12. 20) ; in fact, the tabernacle 
of Moses had received this name already in the earliest 
legislation (Exod. 23. 19 ; 34. 26). 

It is plain that David's purpose was to centralise the 
worship of Israel before Jehovah, that is, to bring back the 
original unity contemplated in the Law of Moses. Samuel 
had seen how there was no longer a place which Jehovah 
had chosen in which to cause His name to dwell, and 
therefore Samuel's temporary arrangement was so far to 
centralise as to have three centres, besides his altar and his 
court of justice at his own house at Eamah. On the face 
of it, with his private house occupying a central position in 
the arrangement, this is seen to be a temporary or transitional 
scheme ; in so far, therefore, it embraced enfeebling and con- 
fusing elements. But David's centralisation was a scheme 
logically complete, yet it was only his aim, which he was 
unable to carry out fully into practice. From the account 
in 1 Chron. 15 and 16, it is plain that the measure of 
success to which he attained was this, that he reduced 
Samuel's three or four places to two. The one of these was 
at Jerusalem, more precisely at Zion, where the king himself 
resided, and there he pitched a new tabernacle for the ark, 
before which his intimate friend, the devoted companion of 
his wanderings through all the persecutions by Saul, the 
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high priest Abiathar, ministered. If this is not asserted in 
' so many words, at all events it must be inferred from what is 
said (1 Chron. 15. 11) of Zadok and Abiathar the priests being 
jointly at the head of the arrangements for worship. Now, 
according to chap. 16. 87-42, besides the service before the 
ark (which certainly was at Jerusalem), Zadok was left at 
Gibeon to minister before the tabernacle of Moses, from 
which the ark remained separate, as it had been ever since 
the day on which it had been taken from Shiloh to the 
battle with the Philistines. In addition to this, David was 
tme to SamueFs interest in sacred songs and music ; he had 
the sacred playing and singing kept up both at Zion and at 
Gibeon.* 

Complete unity was not attained until the building of 
the Temple by Solomon. The last step in advance was 
taken the more easily on account of the political events 
which led to the removal of Abiathar from the priesthood, 
and the final accomplishment of the curse pronounced by 
the unnamed prophet in Shiloh upon the house of Eli. 

Very little reference is made to the priesthood of the house 



* There in no well-grounded objection to the truthfulness and accuracy of the 
details famished by the Chronicler. A favourite point of attack is his alleifced 
exaggeration of numbers. Tet in 1 Chron. 15. 5-10, the numbers are at once 
moderate and carefully particularised ; whereas in 2 Sam. 6. 1, a single large 
number is given, 30,000. The depreciation of his book, as a whole, in respect 
of these qualities, seems to me entirely without justification, even from a 
purely literary point of view. If I were a critic inclined to hesitate about accept- 
ing other statements in the book, I should still think the truth of this narrative 
confirmed, when I consider that the separation of the tabernacle from the ark. 
and the setting up of the public worship of Israel in two independent centres, was 
in entire opposition to the supposed hierarchical prejudices of the writer. And 
I also see confirmation of the narrative in the statements in Samuel and Kings. 
In 2 Sam. 6 we read of David taking the ark into the city of David, and there 
pitching a tabernacle for it ; and there are subsequent references to its being nt 
Jerusalem, and habitually remaining there in David's reign. Again, in 1 Kings 3. 2, 
4, 6, 15, we read of the people, at the time of Sobmon's accession to the throne, 
sacrificing in high places, because there was no house built for the name of Jehovah 
till those days ; of Solomon going to Gibeon to sacrifice there, because that was 
the great high place," and offering a thousand burnt offerings upon itM alter ; 
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I 

of Aaron in those unsettled or revolutionary times of the 
administrations of Samuel and Saul ; as in like manner very 
little reference is made to them in the loose arrangements 
of the €ige of the Judges, whose history is given in the book 
which receives its name from them. Perhaps the priesthood 
was already weak in weight of personal character ; three men 
in succession, such as Aaron and Eleazar and Phinehas had 
been, may have been followed by others far inferior to them 
in capacity and in character. If this were so, the priestly 
family would become much weaker still, as the judgments 
on Eli's house went forward steadily till they were executed 
to the uttermost. In 1 Sam. 14. 3, we read of ^^ Ahijah, 
the son of Ahitub, Ichabod's brother, the son of Phinehas, 
the son of Eli the priest of Jehovah in Shiloh, wearing an 
ephod." * 

This verse seems to make Ahijah one of those who 
were gathered round Saul " in the uttermost part of .Gibeah, 
under the pomegranate tree at Migron." (See w. 1-8.) Then, 
as if the priest were continuing to be in camp with Saul and 
his soldiers, at v. 18 Saul says to him, " Bring hither the ark 

of Jehovah appearing to Solomon at Gibeon by night, and giving him his choice 
of what he would, when he chose wisdom ; and of Solomon then returning to 
Jerusalem, and standing before the ark of the covenant, and offering up burnt 
offerings and offering peace offerings, and making a feast to his servants, at the 
place where he proceeded to give proof of his wisdom as the supreme judge of 
the people of Jehovah. 

* There are at least two points open to discussion in this sentence. Is there not 
emphasis in the rapidity with which the high-priesthood passed from one indi- 
vidual to anotiier, showing how Eli's house was being broken up according to 
the curse. The rate of rapidity partly depends on whether " Ahimelech, the son 
of Ahitub the priest," to whom David fled and who was killed in the massacre by 
Saul (see chaps. 21 and 22), is the brother ai\4 successor of Ahijah, whose name is 
writt-en "Ahiah" in the A.V., or is another name for Ahijah himself. A second 
question is this: is "the priest of Jehovah in Shiloh," of whom we read here, 
Ahijah or EliP Is he the first or the last in this genealogical list? So far as 
grammar is concerned either construction is satisfactory. But I think it is easier 
to apply it to Eli, for he was undoubtedly the priest of Jehovah in Shiloh ; whereas 
there is no evidence elsewhere that any of Eli's descendants, or in fact any person 
whatever, acted as priest wearing an ephod in Shiloh, after that disastrous day on 
which Hophni and Phinehas fell in battle. 
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of Ood ; for the ark of God was there at that time with the 
children of Israel."* 

At first Saul would have had the priest consult God on his 
behalf, but suddenly as the movement in the Philistine camp 
became more violent, he bade the priest withdraw his hand. 
This looks as if the king reckoned it a small matter to ask 
counsel of God, and again a small matter after having begun 
this inquiry, to stop short before he had received the answer. 
Was there in this any deeper feeling, or any greater respect for 
divine things, than in Pilate's asking our Lord, What is truth ? 
and not waiting for an answer ? It is true that, after winning 
the victory very much through Jonathan, Saul was rigid in 
enforcing the divine law against eating blood ; and he built an 
altar there. But evidence is awanting b& to the connexion of 
these two acts, as to whether the altar was identical with the 
great stone which he had rolled to him, so as to pour out on it 
the blood of the animals. Moreover, the accompanying state- 
ment has been largely discussed, as it certainly is not easy to 
explain : " the same was the first altar that he built unto Jeho- 
vah" (v. 35). Upon this follows Saul's proposal to pursue 
the Philistines and annihilate them, the priest's advice to draw 
near to God, Saul's asking counsel of God and receiving no 
answer, etc. These details of the history do not suggest that 
the priestly office at that time carried much weight with it, at 
least in Saul's camp. 

From the narrative in chap. 22 we learn how Ahimelech 
the priest at Nob was accused of treason by Saul, who was 
stirred up to this by Doeg's calumny that he had inquired of 
Jehovah for David ; how he and all his father's house, eighty- 
five in number, were massacred by the king's command, and 



* It has been already observed that for our present purpose it matters little 
whether we retain this, which is the Hebrew reading, or whether, with the 
Septuagint, we substitute " ephod " for " ark." 
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their city treated much as Saul had been commanded to treat 
the Amalekites. It can scarcely be doubted that this unjust 
and bloody act of king Saul brought the priests in Israel 
very low, the more so because the sin and shame of the house 
of Eli were notorious throughout all Israel, as well as the 
divine judgments denounced on them. Possibly an indica- 
tion that respect for them was on the wane, is to be found 
in the historian^s remark that 'Hhe counsel of Ahithophel 
which he counselled in those days was as if a man inquired 
at the orarcle of God ; so was the counsel of Ahithophel both 
with David and with Absalom " (2 Sam. 16. 23). There are 
also some curious expressions, as if the priests came to be held 
in less estimation, in contrast with the rising estimation for 
the king. The wise woman of Tekoa says, " Let the word of 
my lord the king be comfortable ; for as the angel of God so 
is my lord the king, to discern good and bad " (2 Sam. 14. 17) ; 
and much so Mephibosheth speaks in chap. 19. 27. On the 
other hand, the fact that Saul could find none of his Israelite 
servants to obey his murderous command, and that he had to 
take Do^ the Edomite to be his executioner, is evidence that 
there was something in Israel, though it were nothing more 
distinct than sentiment, which reverenced and protected the 
priestly house, as the recognised ministers of Jehovah. Not 
improbably Do^ was the more disposed to execute the king's 
vengeance upon them because in doing this he gratified his 
own personal feelings, since it is said that he was ^^ detained 
before Jehovah " on that day when David was with Ahimelech 
in Nob. The expression is unique, and it may be a proof that 
ecclesiastical discipline was a reality which could not be 
neglected, since the high priest exercised some spiritual autho- 
rity even over this powerful and regardless Edomite favourite 
at court. 

Whether in these things there is any approxunation of the 
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priestly and kingly offices, such as had been dimly foreshadowed 
in the language of SamueFs mother, and in that of the un- 
named prophet who was sent to Eli, it is very difficult to 
say. This approximation may be traced in the language of 
Psalm 110, as at a much later time in the language of Zech- 
ariah (chaps. 3 and 6). It is extremely doubtful whether any- 
thing can be determined on the subject from the title of 
" priest " which is given in certain lists to sons of David, and 
to one or two others who held high office beside the king : 
see 2 Sam. 8. 18 ; 20. 26 ; 1 Kings 4. 5. 

There are, however, a few very obscure matters relative to 
the position of the priesthood under the system introduced by 
Samuel and completed by David. For instance, how and why 
was the tabernacle of Moses, the empty tabernacle without the 
ark, moved from Shiloh ? It is not surprising that the taber- 
nacle in its empty state, dishonoured by the loss of the ark, for 
the ' sake of sheltering which it had been erected by Moses, 
should have been removed from Shiloh after the great disaster ; 
but when and whither ? Very little indeed can be said of the 
relations subsisting between Samuel and those priests who 
were descended from Eli. It cannot be imagined that Hophni 
and Phinehas had any friendly relations with the holy young 
prophet, their feelings towards him might be not unlike 
what both the Old and the New Testaments tell of the 
feelings of the men of Sodom towards Lot. But of the 
personal character of their descendants and of their attitude 
towards Samuel, which might largely determine his attitude 
towards them. Scripture is silent. Nor does it reveal what 
interest he took in the tabernacle, nor how his memories of 
youthful days made him feel. 

When we come to a later time, that in which David's 
efforts were made in the direction of restoring the unity of 
worship, one peculiarity is very striking ; namely, that instead 
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of a single high priest there were two,* Zadok and Abiathar. 
These are mentioned again and again as acting conjointly, and 
also the son of each of them as assisting in their general work ; 
and Abiathar, who may well have been comparatively aged 
(whereas Zadok was young, 1 Chron. 12. 28) and worn out by 
a life of hardship and danger, is at times represented by his 
son Ahimelech.f According to the common translation, which 
there is no need to abandon, Zadok is himself pronounced by 
David to be a seer (2 Sam. 16. 27), in a text to which more par- 
ticular attention must now be given ; and if so, Zadok is to be 
classed with Gad and Nathan, as belonging to that prophetic 
school through which Samuel, even after his death, continued 
to influence David. 2 Sam. 15. 24-29, 35, 36 narrates the 
conduct of David in respect of the ark at the time when he 
was fleeing from Absalom. Zadok, and all the Levites with 
him, bearing the ark of the covenant of God, came after David. 
They set it down, and Abiathar went up, probably up the 
Mount of Olives, if we compare v. 30 (though others translate 
the verb " offered up," namely, burnt offerings), till all the 
people had done passing out of the city. But David recognised 
the habitation of Jehovah t to be the city of Jerusalem, which 
he had just been forced to quit. He therefore bade Zadok 
carry the ark back ; then, if Jehovah should show him favour, 
I he might yet see both the ark and Jehovah's homestead ; if not, 

I , - ■ - , ■ ,.--■■ — .,-, 

^( * There are students of the Old Testament who do not allow that there was 

a high priest, or a most holy place in the Temple before the Exile ; and an appeal 
has been made to Ezekiel's temple, in which nothing is said of these. Though the 
subject has often been discussed, perhaps I may refer to four short papers which 
I wrote on those very peculiarities, and on the causes and the consequences of 
them, in the Expontory Times (Clark, Edinburgh), from May to ikugust, 1896. 

t Whether Ahimelech, repeatedly mentioned in Chronicles and in 2 Sam. 8. 17, 
is merely another name for Jonathan (2 Sam. 15. 27, 86), we cannot say. 

X This might better be translated His homestead, according to the usual 
application of the term, for instance, habitually to describe the home of both a 
man and his flocks and herds. It has no connexion, not even the most remote, 
with the noun by which the psalmist describes the sanctuary as His habitation ; 
nor with that somewhat rare noun so translated in 1 Sam. 2. 29, 82. 
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he submitted himself meekly to the severe discipline which he 

had brought upon himself. So Zadok and Abiathar, the latter 

no doubt having now come down again from where he had 

gone up, carried back the ark of God to Jerusalem, and they 

abode there. Also when David's friend Hushai had come to 

meet him, David urged him to return to Jerusalem to defeat 

the counsel of Ahithophel ; adding that Hushai would have 

beside him there Zadok and Abiathar the priests, and their 

two sons, four confidential and willing helpers. These two 

sons of the two priests were actually sent forth on duty by their 

fathers, under instructions from Hushai (2 Sam. 17. 15-21). 

After the death of Absalom, David sent to Zadok and Abiathar 

the priests to act for his interests with the elders of Judah 

(2 Sam. 19. 11). In the earlier part of David's reign there is a 

list of the men in high offices around him (2 Sam. 8. 16-18) ; 

among these, ^^ Zadok the son of Ahitub, and Ahimelech the 

son of Abiathar, were priests." In the corresponding list, 

belonging to the time after the suppression of Absalom's 

rebellion (2 Sam. 20. 23, 26), the notice is a little shorter, and 

it gives Abiathar's own name : " And Zadok and Abiathar were U 

priests." Compare the account of the joint action of the two 

priests in 1 Chron. 24. 1-6, 31. This passage speaks of the if 

twenty-four divisions of the priests ; sixteen of them being 

assigned to Zadok's kindred, of the line of Aaron's son Eleazar, 

and eight of them to Ahimelech's kindred, of the line of 

Ithamar. 

There is still another passage with the account of this joint 
action of the two priests, on an earlier occasion, when the ark was 
in process of being removed from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem. 
At the beginning (1 Chron. 15. 11) " David called for Zadok and 
Abiathar the priests." At the close of the proceedings, Abiathar 
is not named as being entrusted with the ark, which was 
certainly left beside David at Jerusalem (v. 29 ; 16. 1). Yet 
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manifestly this was the natural arrangement, that David should 
retain beside him, in this high trust, Abiathar, who had been 
his companion through all the hardships and dangers during 
Saul's persecution of them both ; the more so, since Saul had 
massacred all Abiathar's priestly kindred on a false charge of 
treason in giving help to David. If any one is so sceptical as 

t to deny that Abiathar was left as priest in charge of the ark in 

i the city of David, he will find it difficult to conjecture any 

other arrangement, or to imagine what came of Abiathar. 
Zadok had not been any such intimate friend of David ; besides, 
he was stationed at the other centre of public worship, at 
Gibeon, where the empty tabernacle of Moses stood. See 
David's final arrangements, as recorded in 1 Chron. 16. 37-42. 
The two high priests took opposite sides in the political 
troubles which emerged towards the end of David's reign. 
Adonijah's claim to the throne was supported by Abiathar, but 

^^ Solomon's by Zadok (1 Kings 1. 7, 8, 19, 32-45). For acting 

thus, Abiathar was thrust out from the priesthood by Solomon, 
and Zadok remained sole high priest (1 Kings 2. 26, 27, 35). 
It might seem a strain of prerogative thus to displace Abiathar ; 

[ but Solomon averred that it was his royal mercy which did not 

put him to death as a traitor. And he did not recognise any 
right in Abiathar's son to succeed his father. The whole of 
the details furnished by the history, on to this crisis, present 
Abiathar and Zadok as on an equal footing in the discharge of 
their priestly functions. But it was an accident in the peculiar 
circumstances of the times of David, coming after the still 
greater difficulties with which Samuel had had to contend, that 
in Israel there were two high priests acting thus together. And 
when Abiathar's treason set him aside, the dual high-priesthood 
came naturally and easily to an end. " Zadok the priest did the 
king put in the room of Abiathar " (v. 35) ; that is to say, Zadok 
received the post of taking charge of the ark. But no one w^ 
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put in Zadok's place at Gibeah ; so long as the two centres of 
public worship continued, he must be supposed to have had 
charge of the whole.* 

The question may be asked, how came Zadok to be high 
priest at all ? There is no direct answer to this in Scripture. 
One must either rest in a simple confession of ignorance, or 
he must have recourse to a certain amount of conjecture, as 
he puts together a few scattered intimations, and draws in- 
ferences from these. He may start with the conviction that 
Saul could never be on friendly terms with a priest of the 
house of Eli, after he had massacred eighty-five of these 
priests and their families. Probably any one of Eli's house 
who survived, like Abiathar, would feel that there was no 
safety for him but in doing as Abiathar did, throwing oflf 
his allegiance to Saul, and proclaiming himself an adherent 
of the cause of David. If this were so, how could Saul 
maintain his position b& king of Israel, and carry on his 
administration without a high priest and a house of God ? 
If he denounced the house of Eli as traitors, must he 
not have refused to acknowledge any one of them as priests r 
over the house of God, in the way that afterwards Solomon 
thrust Abiathar from the priesthood ? Where then could li 
he look for a priest, except in the line of Aaron's elder son 



* Since our infoimation on this subject is so extremely limited, there is a stron^^ 
temptation to indul^re in conjecture. We need to remember how uncertain such 
conjectures necessarily are. The precedent of Hophni and Phinehas, however* 
acting together under Eli, having charge of the ark and of its movements, as Zadok 
and Abiathar had in the time of David, might in one aspect be of no importance, 
considering the worthless character of these two brothers. And yet it may indicate 
that there was then a tendency to undervalue the unity of the priesthood. If one 
chose to indulge further in speculation, he might proceed to ask whether the 
unexplained transference of the high priesthood from the line of Eleazar to that of 
Ithamar was connected with the existence of a looser and a stricter party on the 
question of the extermination of the Ganaanites, to which reference was made at 
p. 124, note ; and whether the line of Eleazar lost the high priesthood because they 
refused to share it with the line of Ithamar. The dual high priesthood did repre- 
sent these two lines, that of Eleazar and that of Ithamar. 1 
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Eleazar, to whom the high priesthood had at first belonged ? 
Absolutely nothing is known of the way in which it came to 
be lost by the honse of Eleazar ; yet we see a plausible ex- 
planation of their recovering it, when Ahunelech and his 
family were massacred. Saul may even have set himself to 
acquire -popularity by standing forth as the restorer of the 
ancient and rightful priestly line. It certainly seems as if he 
wished to obtain both popularity and plunder by massacring 
the Gibeonites. 

In confirmation of this conjectural reasoning an appeal 
might be made to the list given in 1 Chron. 12. 23-40, of those 
"heads of them that were armed for war, which came to 
David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of Saul to him, ac- 
cording to the word of Jehovah." There, in w. 27 j 28, mention 
is made of Jehoiada, leader of the house of Aaron, and with 
him three thousand and seven hundred ; and Zadok, a young 
man mighty of valour, and of his father's house twenty and two 
captains. The next vers^ tells of three thousand of the children 
of Benjamin, the brethren of Saul, the greatest part of whom 
had hitherto kept their allegiance to the house of Saul, or kept 
its ward, as in the A.V. What those Benjamites did Zadok 
may have done. Saul may probably have raised him from the 
ordinary priesthood, and have set him over the tabernacle of 
Moses (as David afterwards set him, 1 Chron. 16. 39). And 
no likelier occasion for transferring his allegiance from the one 
royal house to the other has been suggested than this crisis 
mentioned in 1 Chron. 12. 

The most obscure point by far in the history of the taber- 
nacle of Moses is its fate after the ark had been carried into 
exile by the Philistines. There is no reason whatever to think 
that the tabernacle remained at Shiloh, a city (perhaps we 
should rather say a village) which we entirely lose sight of 
from the time at which the ark went into exile. Where then 
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did the tabernacle go after it left Shiloh ? When David 
escaped from his honse to save himself from Sanies murderous 
attempts, he paid a short visit to Samuel at Ramah, then he 
fled from Bamah when Saul came thither ; and next we find 
him with the high priest Ahimelech, who, with the furniture 
of the tabernacle, was at Nob. It was at Nob that Ahimelech 
and his numerous priestly house lived ; and there they were 
massacred by Saul. But where exactly Nob was no one has 
yet discovered* It may be assumed that its situation lay a 
little to the north of Jerusalem (see Isai. 10. 32). It has already 
been said that there are students of the geography of Pales- 
tine who identify it with Mizpah, which was one of Samuel's 
three sacred places where he made his circuits. It was the 
one at which the lot was cast before Jehovah, which separated 
Saul to be king, as it had also been the one which Samuel 
made the centre of his religiouB efforts among the people, as 
these have been recorded in chap. 7. 

Whatever may have been the situation of Nob, one can 
scarcely suppose that the tabernacle would remain there 
after the massacre of the priests. May not Saul probably 
have removed it at that time to Gibeon, to be near him- nJ 
self, as at a later time David wished to have it beside him- 
self at Jerusalem ? He succeeded in bringing the ark to 
Jerusalem; but it was not till the Temple which he had 
planned was built by Solomon that Gibeon lost the glory of 
keeping the tabernacle. In fact. Nob and Gibeon and Mizpah 
must all have been very near one another, and also near Saul's 
city, Gibeon, whatever identifications of them are preferred ; 
on any conceivable settlement of the geographical questions, it 
is hardly possible that there can be important consequences to 
the theologian or to the ordinary student of Scripture. 

It is incontrovertible that Gibeon was firmly established as 
the resting-place of the tabernacle for a considerable time pre- 
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ceding the date of the erection of Solomon's Temple. One 
manifest proof of this is that David settled Zadok there in 
charge of the tabernacle, and that it still was there when Solo- 
mon, on his accession to the throne, went up to it, as to the 
great high place, to worship there. The likelihood is that Sanl 
had placed Zadok with the tabernacle in Oibeon at a still 
earlier time, and that David simply continued him there.* 

And if SamuePs three sacred places came to be less regarded^ 
it is not surprising that Saul should court popularity by choos- 
ing Gibeon to become as it were a new Shiloh. It was the 
place which had been famous as the head of the only Canaanite 
nation which made peace with Joshua, and as the p]ace which 
was delivered from the attack of a powerful Canaanite con- 
federacy seeking vengeance on it on the occasion of Joshua's 
1^ miracle, when the sun stood still upon it, and the moon in the 

valley of Ajalon. And yet, on account of the deception prac- 
tised on Joshua and the congregation by the men of Gibeon 
and its three neighbom'ing towns, one of which was Kirjath- 
jearim, where the ark had been long left on its return 
y\\ from exile among the Philistines, Joshua and the elders 

\ had reduced the inhabitants of the whole four to the condition 

i of servitude to the house of God and its altar. Like Gibeah 

' and Mizpah, Gibeon lay within the bounds of the tribe of 

Benjamin, and Joshua gave it to the Levites to be one of 
I their cities. Indeed, the double genealogy in 1 Chron. 8. 29 

and onwards, 9. 85 and onwards, seems to make Gibeon the 
town from which Saul's family took their origin ; this might 
make him the more disposed to honour it by placing the 
tabernacle there. And while it is necessary to be circumspect 

* These are statements made in the lK>oks of Samuel and Kings, the historical 
records to which the critical authorities would confine attention. In addition to 
these, in 1 Chron. 21. 29 ; 2 Chron. 1. 3, 4, it is expressly usserted that the taber- 
nacle of Moses was at Gibeon, separated from the ark, which was at Jerusalem. 
Why should a critic refUse to receive this testimony ? 
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in osiDg the slight historical material at our command, it is 
not improbable that another deed of Sanl, bearing certain 
resemblances to his massacre of the priests at Nob, may have 
been somehow connected with his choice of Gibeon to be the 
resting-place of the tabernacle. For it is the very language 
of Scripture that in his zeal for the children of Israel and 
Judah, he slew those Gibeonite servants of the house of. God 
(2 Sam. 21. 2, 5), apparently including Beeroth, another of 
these four towns (2 Sam. 4. 2, 3). And if Gibeon was thus 
established as the place of the tabernacle, where a colony of 
daring and unscrupulous Benjamites was planted on the ruins 
of Gibeonite houses whose inhabitants had been slain, this 
sanguinary character of the new citizens may have favoured 
the selection of Gibeon for the deadly tournament which 
Abner and Joab arranged between the followers of the house 
of Saul and the followers of David, as recorded in 2 Sam. 2, 
12-16. It is possible that it may also have had some connexion 
with the great stone of Gibeon, mentioned in 2 Sam, 20. 8. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1 

LITERARY RELATIONSHIP OF I. SAMUEL TO THE 

EARLIER BOOKS. 

DIFFERENT readers will no doubt carry away difiFerent im- 
pressions of the traces in these chapters of 1 Samuel 
of acquaintance with the Pentateuch and the books of Joshua 
and Judges. For my own part I suggest the following : — 

§ 1. In Historical Matters. 

(1) The writer of this book (for which one may substitute 
the plural " writers " if he prefers to do so) makes no reference 
to his authorities, nor alludes to any other works, always except- 
ing his reference to the Book of Jashar (2 Sam.. 1, 18), which 
closely resembles that given in Josh. 10. 13. In this respect he 
differs widely from the practice of the writers of the books 
of Kings and Chronicles. It might be plausibly alleged that 
he himself was for the most part a contemporary of the events 
which he describes, and was even an actor in many of them ; 
so that he could not think of quoting authorities. And his 
style of writing being arranged thus, it is not surprising that 
he does not name the Pentateuch, nor Joshua, nor Judges, even 
where his knowledge of them and his references to them are 
plain enough. Here again a natural explanation occurs, that 
he and his readers were so familiar with the Pentateuch, etc., 
that it was unnecessary to name these books. For aught we 
know, he may have compiled the other two books. 

(2) Repeatedly he gives genealogical notices and family 
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lists (chaps. 1. 1 ; 9, 1 ; 14. 8, 49-51). These may be com- 
pared with the genealogies which abound in the Pentateuch ; 
for its genealogical tendencies may well have impressed a form 
or character on the later sacred histories. 

(3) There are references of a somewhat general or compre- 
hensive kind, not without interesting touches of a more delicate 
nature, to the early history as given in the Pentateuch. Thus 
(chap. 12. 8), "When Jacob was come into Egypt, and your 
fathers cried unto Jehovah, then Jehovah sent Moses and 
Aaron, who brought your fathers out of Egypt, and made them 
to dwell in this place." The last clause is an abbreviated 
statement, at whose accuracy an adversary might carp. It is 
such as Samuel would scarcely have made except to those who 
shared with him in a thorough knowledge of the facts recorded, 
both he and they knowing that Moses and Aaron died before 
the people were made to dwell in Canaan; but the dying speech 
of the first Christian martyr has a similar abbreviated state- 
ment, no doubt for a similar oratorical reason. The settlement 
in Canaan was the object aimed at in what is spoken of in the 
last clause ; but everything else was implied in the bringing 
forth out of Egypt, the fundamental act of grace which Samuel 
mentions also in chaps. 8. 8 ; 10. 8. Indeed, it is a frequent 
theme in the discourses of the prophets, as it runs through the 
Pentateuch (see especially Exod. 20. 1, 2). 

(4) The references are frequent to the tribes which made 
up the people of Israel. Jehovah speaks of them as "My 
people" (chap. 9. 16, 17), and so they are " His people" to 
Samuel (chap. 12. 22), and " His inheritance " (chap. 10. 1). 
These are familiar expressions to all who know the Pen- 
tateuch. 

(5) The settlement in Canaan brings up to remembrance the 
whole Book of Joshua, but there are many particulars of this 
settlement. The worship in the appointed times and ways, as 
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will be noted afterwards, is at Shiloh, where the whole congre- 
gation under Joshua had set up the tabernacle ; there is no 
appearance of its ever having been moved from there, but the 
contrary. The people met there, coming from the whole 
country between Dan and Beer-sheba (chap. 3. 20, 21), as the 
Book of Joshua describes the limits of the land. Some of the 
Hebrews are described as going over Jordan at the time of 
Saul's reverses, to the land of Gad and Gilead (chap. 13, 7) ; 
compare 2 Sam. 2. 9. This is just as Joshua describes the posi- 
tion of those eastern tribes, At Beth-shemesh there were 
Levites (chap. 6. 15), for it was a Levitical city (Josh. 21. 16). 
After the people at Beth-shemesh had brought a fearful chas- 
tisement on themselves by their misconduct in reference to the 
ark, they sent a command to the men of Kirjath-jearim to 
come and take the ark to their city (chap. 6. 21), and those 
men obeyed, for they were part of the Gibeonite servants in 
bondage to the house of God (Josh. 9). Moreover, Samuel's 
family belonged to mount Ephraim : as I believe (1 Sam. 1. 2) 
they were of that portion of the Levitical family of Kohath 
who were not descendants of Aaron. It was these to whom 
Joshua gave cities in Ephraim and Western Manasseh and Dan 
(Josh. 21. 20-26). 

(6) The Philistines may not have been quite accurate when 
the terror of seeing the ark brought into the camp of Israel 
made them exclaim (chap. 4. 8), "These are the gods that 
smote the Egyptians with all manner of plagues in the wilder- 
ness.^^ But when they were advised to send the ark back to 
Israel with a guilt offering, it was said, " Peradventure He will 
lighten His hand from off you, and from off your gods " 
(chap. 6. 5). What they had found in the case of their god 
Dagon, and expressed as they did, reminds us of Num. 33. 4 : 
''Their first-bom which Jehovah had smitten among them: 
upon their gods also Jehovah executed judgments." 
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(7) The whole record of the Book of Judges is implied in 
chap. 12. 9-11, speaking of the sins of the people and conse- 
quent deliverance into the hand of their enemies ; then of 
their repentance, '^ and Jehovah sent Jerubbaal, and Sedan, and 
Jephthah, and Samuel, and deUvered you out of the hand of 
your enemies on every side," that they might serve Him. This 
reference to the history in the Book of Judges cannot be 
explained away on account of the admitted obscurity of the 
name Bedan. 

(8) When we read of the unnamed prophet sent to Eli 
(chap. 2. 27) ; of the word of Jehovah being precious (or rare) 
in those days (chap. 3. 1) ; of bands or companies of prophets 
at a later time, in counexion with Samuel's work (chap. 10. 
5, 10 ; 19. 20), and of the position of prophets (literally " the 
prophets") before the end of Saul's reign (chap. 28. 6, 15) — 
we cannot but think that Samuel laboured to bring about this 
happy change, which he lived to see, and that he was urged 
forward and supported by the wish and prayer of Moses (Num. 
11. 29), " Would God that all Jehovah's people were prophets, 
that Jehovah would put His Spirit upon them." 

(9) In chap. 2. 27, the man of Grod speaks to Eli of 
Jehovah revealing Himself to his father's house in Egypt 
(see Exod. 4. 14-16, 27, 28, etc.). And in v. 28, "Did I 
choose him out of all the tribes of Israel to be My priest," etc., 
he refers to the whole ritual system, as will be noticed in the 
next division. 

(10) "Jehovah appeared again in Shiloh" (chap. 3. 21). 
The precise meaning of this statement has been debated ; but 
it must refer to some of the manifestations of the divine glory 
at the tabernacle and the ark. Jehovah, from near or at the 
ark, called to Samuel, and spoke to him a message for Eli 
(chap. 3. 8, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11). So in Num. 7. 89 ; 8. 1, 2, when Moses 
went into the tent of meeting to speak with Jehovah, he heard 
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a voice speaking to him from above the mercy seat, and 
received a commandment to give to Aaron. 

(11) The ark went with Israel to the camp, and was meant 
to lead and support them (chap. 4. 4 ; 2 Sam. 11, 11 ; compare 
the movements of the ark in Num. 10, and Josh. 3, and Judges 
20. 27, 28). 

(12) "Who is able to stand before Jehovah, this holy 
God" (chap. 6. 20), apparently a reminiscence of Josh. 24. 19. 

(18) The use of memorial stones, sometimes with a name 
attached, chap. 6. 14; 7. 12, is as in Josh. 4. 8, 9 ; 7. 26 ; 
8. 29, both going back upon cases in the Book of Genesis ; 
also Josh. 24. 26. Later we never read of them in Scripture. 

(14) Samuel's demand for signs of repentance (chap. 7. 8), 
" Put away the strange gods .... from among you," is 
taken, with the change of one preposition, from Gen. 35. 2 ; 
Josh. 24. 28. Indeed the contexts display considerable 
resemblance, 

(15) Samuel's sacrifice to restore their fellowship with 
Jehovah, and the altar at his house (chap. 7. 9, 17) may be 
compared with Josh. 8. 80-85 ; 22. 10, 24, 27 ; perhaps with 
Exod. 33. 7-11. 

(16) The three places which Samuel chose that there he 
might assemble Israel and judge them (chap. 7. 16) were 
selected with manifest reference to the past religious history of 
Israel, as already explained fully, 

(17) That the ark was carried captive to Ashdod, Gath, 
and Ekron, might perhaps be connected with the sparing of 
the Anakim in Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Josh. 11. 22). 

(18) The public burial of Samuel by all Israel, in his house 
at his own city, Eamah (chaps. 25. 1 ; 28. 8), is in accordance 
with what is recorded of the public burial of the judges from 
the time of Gideon onwards (Judg. 8. 82, etc., on to 12. 15, 
perhaps 16, 81), 
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(19) Saul's remembering the kindness shown to all the 
children of Israel by the Kenites, the people of Moses' father- 
in-law, when they came out of Egypt, in contrast to the 
Amalekites (chap. 15. 6), refers to Exod. 17 and 18 ; Num. 10. 
29-82 ; continued in Judg. 1. 16 ; 4. 11. 

(20) " Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom, 
and wrote it in a (or, the) book, and laid it up before Jehovah " 
(chap. 10. 25. Compare Josh. 24. 26 ; also both of these with 
Deut. 31. 9, 24-26). 

(21) In chap. 15, the account of Samuel dealing with Saul 
for his great sin, there are repeated references to the prophecies 
of Balaam. Thus w, 8 and 18 refer to Num. 24. 20 ; v. 29 to 
Num. 23. 19 ; v, 23, the nouns translated " witchcraft " and 
"iniquity" (R.V. "idolatry") occur in Num. 23. 21, 23, 
"iniquity" and "divination" being named as sins which were 
not to be found in Israel, or which were of no avail to conquer 
Israel. 

§ 2. In L^al and Ritaal Matters. 

(1) In general we read of the position of the children of 
Israel — all Israel in their tribes, from Dan to Beer-sheba, 
worshipping at Shiloh (chap. 3. 20, etc). This is in agree- 
ment with all the accounts in the Pentateuch, Joshua, and 
Judges. 

(2) Here in Shiloh was " the house of Jehovah " (chaps. 1. 
7, 24 ; 3. 15, as already, Exod. 23. 19 ; 34. 26). 

(3) Here the hereditary priesthood presided (chaps. 1. 3 ; 
2. 27, 28 ; 4. 4). And this priesthood ought to have been ever- 
lasting (chap. 2. 30 ; see Lev. 7. 35, 36 ; Num. 18. 8, 9, 
11, 19). 

(4) This His house is the tabernacle of the congregation, 
or tent of meeting (chap. 2. 22), with the ark of God in it 
(chap. 3. 3). 
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(5) The smiting of those who looked into the ark (or gazed 
upon it) (chap. 6. 19) may be studied in connexion with the 
warning commands (Exod. 19. 21 ; Num. 4. 18-20). 

(6) Blkanah went up every year, with his family, out of 
his city to worship and to sacrifice unto Jehovah of ho^ts in 
Shiloh ; the completeness of the family worship being evident 
from the mention of both his wives, and of every son and 
daughter (chap. 1. 8, 4, 5, 15, 19, 21, 22, etc.). All this was 
strictly according to the Law. 

(7) The three places at which Samuel judged the people, 
after the worship of Shiloh had ceased on account of the exile 
of the ark, had the closest possible connexion with the altar at 
his own house (chap. 7. 15-17). I do not doubt that they 
were related to the three annual feasts to which all Israel came 
(Exod. 23. 14-17 ; 34. 18-28 ; with which also compare 
Deut. 17. 8-18). 

(8) Here Hannah made her remarkable vow, yet with the 
concurrence of her husband (chap. 1. 11, 21, 28-28). This was 
according to the Law (Num. 30). When Saul imposed a 
vow which bound the whole army under him at the time 
(chap. 14. 24-44), it is a case not expressly provided for in the 
Law, yet natural enough when the people had introduced the 
kingdom. Nevertheless v. 45 shows that the people claimed to 
have the right to rescue (B.y. margin, to ransom) Jonathan 
from the consequences of Saul's vow. For the Law recognised 
money ransoms from death in certain cases (see Exod. 21. 29, 
80) ; the only direct prohibition of these being the rule in the 
case of men devoted (Lev. 27. 29) ; a rule which Samuel insisted 
on carrying out when he hewed Agag in pieces before Jehovah. 

(9) The vow of the Nazirite (chap. 1. 11) is in agreement 
with Num. 6. A case of this vow for life had already occurred 
and been known to all Israel, that of Samson. 

(10) The women who did service assembling at the door 
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of the tent of meeting (chap. 2. 22) are elsewhere mentioned 
only in Exod. 38. 8 ; that is, unless Jephthah's daughter was 
one of them. 

(11) There are things said incidentally, as it were, of 
the priests and the sacrifices, and these exactly correspond 
with what is written in the Law. In chap. 2. 28, " Did I choose 
him out of all the tribes of Israel to be My priest, to go up 
unto (or, to offer upon, A.V.) Mine altar, to bum incense, to 
wear an ephod before Me ? And did I give unto the house 
of thy father all the offerings of the children of Israel made 
by fire ? " In v. 29, sacrifice and offerings are said to have 
been commanded in (or, to) His habitation. Burnt offerings 
and peace offerings are mentioned together (chaps. 10. 8 ; 13. 9) 
in the order in which these are placed in the sacrificial laws ; 
which order is confirmed at 13. ip, 12, where Samuel's appear- 
ance interrupts Saul's intention to offer peace offerings as well. 
Observe also the burnt offering alone in another case of 
interrupted worship (chap. 7. 9, 10). The mention of peace 
offerings alone (chap. 11. 15) merely suggests that those 
were the completion of the whole sacrificial service, in ac- 
cordance with the ritual in Leviticus, as indeed they marked the 
attainment of the happiness of that day. So also there is the 
burning of the fat, and the giving of their portion to the priests 
(chap. 2. 12-17). So also 9. 19-23, and perhaps 10. 3, 4. It is 
also to be remembered that the guilt offering (A.V., trespass 
offering) (Lev. 6. 14 — 6. 7) is very much less mentioned than 
those other sacrifices, either in the Law or in the history. Yet 
it appears that the Philistines were led by their priests and 
diviners to regard it as the appropriate sacrifice to bring to 
the God of Israel, on account of their trespass and sin, "in 
the holy things of Jehovah " (Lev. 5. 15), just as an Israelite 
might have done. The characteristic of the guilt offering 
was a payment "with thy estimation by shekels of silver." 
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And the Philistine priests estimated this at five golden emerods 
and five golden mice (chap. 4. 8, 14). 

(12) There is also the casting the sacred lot, making in- 
quiry of God for the congregation or the king (chap. 10. 
19-22, and throughout chap. 14 ; also 22. 9-16 ; 23. 4-12 ; 
30. 7, 8) ; in some of .which cases the high-priestly functions 
are made the more prominent by the additional mention of the 
ephod (23. 6 ; 30. 7), with which compare the Urim (chap. 28. 
6). Among the passages in the Pentateuch referred to in 
these statements, see Exod. 28. 80 ; Num. 27. 21 ; also see 
Josh. 7. 18-21. 

(13) The comprehensive word, to " minister," already of 
frequent occurrence in the Pentateuch, is applied to Samuel 
(chaps. 2. 11, 18 ; 3. 1), "before Jehovah," or, " before EH the 
priest." 

(14) There are several articles of the furniture of the 
tabernacle named. The lamp of God (chap. 3. 8) ; the (not a) 
vial of oil (10. 1) ; as to these, see Exod. 25. 81-89 ; 29. 7 ; 30. 
22-88, etc. ; Lev. 24. 1-4. Also the shewhread^ hallowed bread, 
was taken away on a day which probably was the sabbath, 
but immediately replaced by new bread. The Law appointed 
twelve loaves, of which five were asked by David ; not lawful 
to be given to him, yet given by the high priest in consideration 
of David's extremity, on the assurance that his young men 
were free from gross pollution (chap. 21. 3-6) ; with which 
notice compare 20. 26 ; 2 Sam. 11. 4. The corresponding 
passages in the Law are such as Lev. 24. 5-9 ; 22. 8-7 ; 
15, etc. In later Hebrew, except in 2 Chron. 4. 19, it is 
another expression which is used : we might translate it, to 
indicate this, row-hxesA instead of shew-hveisA, The new 
expression is probably derived, however, from the command in 
Lev. 24. 6, 7, to put the bread in rows; see also Exod. 40. 28. 

(15) The feast of the new moon when David would have 
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been expected to sit at the king's table, that is, unless pre- 
vented by ceremonial uncleanness (chap. 20. 5, 18, 24, 29), is 
in agreement with the laws for the feasts on the new moon 
(Lev. 23. 1, 2, 24, 25 ; Num. 28. 11-16 ; 29. 1), more highly de- 
veloped in so far as the introduction of the kingdom demanded. 
Later on the new moon stands side by side with the sabbath 
itself (2 Kings 4. 23 ; Ezek. 46. 1, 8). 

(16) Eating of blood was a transgression (chap. 14. 32-34). 
It is strictly forbidden (Lev. 3. 17; 7. 2«, 27; 17. 10,14). 
" Saul put away those that had familiar spirits, and the wizards, 
out of the land" (chap. 28. 3, 9). The same nouns are used 
in the prohibitions of the Law, enforced by the penalty of 
death (Lev. 19. 31 ; 20. 6, 27 ; Dent. 18. 11). 

(17) The peculiar description of Doeg at the tabernacle, 
where the high priest was, against whom he seems to have 
borne a grudge, " detained before Jehovah '* (chap. 21. 7), is 
without any very close analogy throughout the Old Testament. 
And yet it is used in a manner that seems to take for granted 
that every one would understand what was meant. It is diffi- 
cult to refrain from taking it to refer to some exercise of 
discipline, such as the high priest must have had the right to 
exercise in the House of God ; as for instance, keeping back un- 
clean or otherwise unsuitable persons from taking part in the 
services and privileges of the congregation. Of such disci- 
pline, however, perhaps the only definite example is in the 
case of lepers (Lev. chaps. 13, 14 ; Num. 12) ; yet more is 
hinted at in "the priests' estimation" (Lev. 5. 15, 18 ; 6. 6 ; 
27. 2, etc.). 

(18) The law of the kingdom as especially brought in in 
chaps. 8 and 10 has already been fully examined in connexion 
with Dent. 17. 14-20 ; it is unnecessary to say more here. 

(19) The devoting of the Amalekites (chap. 16) goes back 
on the laws in Lev. 27. 28, 29 ; Dent. 7. 26 ; 13. 12-18 ; and 
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also on the comprehensive command to devote the seven nations 
of Canaan. Attention mnst also be given to the special curse 
upon the Amalekites in Exod. 17. 14-16 ; Deut. 25. 17-19. 



§ 3. In Points of Verbal Resemblance. 

(1) The verb translated " kick " is found only in the de- 
scription of Eli's wicked family, and in that of d^enerate 
Jeshurun (chap. 2. 29, and Deut. 32. 15). 

(2) A very rare verb (in the same form, as Hebrew gram- 
marians express it) is used to describe the wonderful works of 
Jehovah when He broke down the strength of Egypt in their 
struggle to hold Israel in bondage : in 1 Sam. 6. 6, " wrought 
wonderfully"; in Exod. 10. 2, "what things I have wrought." 
It is difficult to avoid thinking of the one passage as borrowed 
from the other. Probably the preferable rendering is that of 
the B.y. margin, *^ made a mock of," afi Balaam used the verb 
(Num. 33. 29). 

(3) The unique use of a verb (which is common enough) in 
chap. 9. 17: A.V. translates "reign," and R.V. "have autho- 
rity." The only similar expression is the use of the cognate 
noun ( Judg. 18. 7), where the two margins are, A.V. " Possessor, 
or heir of restraint," and R.V., " Power of restraint." Had 
not the writer this passage before him ? 

(4) The apparent contradiction as regards God's repenting 
and not repenting (chap. 16. 11, 35, and yet v. 29). The 
latter is another of SamuePs reminiscences of Balaam, Num. 33. 
19, the former of Gen. 6. 6. 

(5) The verb and the noun which are generally rendered in 
the R.V., " discomfit," " discomfiture," but more variously in the 
A.V., occur repeatedly in Samuel, as chaps. 5. 9, 11 ; 7. 10 ; 
14. 20 ; also 2 Sam. 33. 15. Apparently the notion of panic, 
as the Greeks understood it, a sudden terror from God, is in 
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the word. And so it is used in the Pentateuch (Exod. 14. 24 ; 
23. 27 ; Deut. 2. 15 ; 7. 23 ; 28. 20) ; and in Josh. 10. 10 and 
Judg. 4. 15. 

(6) A verb is used of the Spirit of Jehovah *• coming 
mightily," in the R.V. (chap. 10. 6, 10 ; 11. 6 ; 16. 13), 
describing how he fitted Saul and David for their public 
duties. So it had been already used to describe the judge 
Samson (Judg. 14. 6, 19 ; 16. 14). It is the verb ordinarily 
translated '^ prosper " (Num. 14. 11), as afterwards it is applied 
to Israel's true king (Psalm 45. 4). 

(7) There is a noun descriptive of some kind of idols, 
perhaps household gods, Teraphim (chap. 15. 23 ; 10. 13, 16). 
It is found ah*eady in Gen. 31. 19, 34, 35, and repeatedly in the 
history of Micah and the Danites (Judg. 17 and 18) ; after- 
wards only four times. 

§ 4. Differences suggesting that Samuel is the Later Book. 

(1) The new title of Jehovah — Jehovah of hosts. 

(2) The introduction of fasting as a religious observance, 
(chap. 7. 6, as again 31. 13 ; 2 Sam. 1. 12 ; 12. 16). The only 
earlier example of this is at Judg. 20. 26. 

(3) Samuel's three places of co-ordinate meeting for Israel 
(chap. 7. 16), after the desolation of Shiloh, as fully explained 
already. 

(4) Perhaps that first building of an altar by Saul 
(chap. 14. 35), whether it was an imitation lind adaptation 
to his own circumstances of Samuel's precedent, or m appli- 
cation of Exod. 20. 24. 

(5) The introduction of phrases befitting a military people 
under their king. Such a noun (and the case of the verb is 
similar) is that translated ^^ armies'* in chaps. 4. 2, 12, 16 ; 
17. 8, 10, 21-23, 26, 36, 45, 48, and only again in 1 Chron. 12. 
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38; but more exactly at times, especially in the margin, 
" ranks " or " array." The word does occur even in the Pen- 
tateuch in the general sense of "order" or "rows," as of the 
lamps in the tabernacle (Exod. 39. 37), and of the shew- 
bread in rows (Lev. 24. 6, 7). So is the noun, used both in 
the masculine and feminine form, as if not quite fixed by usage 
(chap. 17. 20 ; 26. 5), A.V. " trench," R.V. " place of the 
wagons." Perhaps such another word is the participle "his 
spear stuck in the ground" (chap. 26. 7) : it occurs elsewhere 
only twice, in meanings remote from the present one. It may 
indicate something of the respect shown to the tent of the 
commander-in-chief. 

(6) There is the appearance of a new form of expression 
" God do so to me (or thee or him) and more also " (chap. 3. 17; 
14. 44 ; 20. 13 ; 25. 22 ; 2 Sam. 3. 9, 35; 19. 13 (Heb. 14) ; also 
1 Kings 2. 23 ; 19. 2 ; 20. 10 ; 2 Kings 6. 31). It had abeady 
appeared in Buth 1. 17. 

(7) There may now and then appear a word otherwise 
unknown, and so perhaps peculiar to the writer, such is the 
noun translated " present " in chap. 9. 7, for which no cog- 
nate word has been suggested with any probability, unless it 
be the verb in Isai. 57. 9, "And thou wentest to the king 
with ointment." 

(8) There appear '^Iso the names of musical instruments 
which have not been mentioned in the history of the earlier 
times (1 Sam. 10. 5 ; 2 Sam. 6. 5), except the timbrel in 
Exod. 15. 20. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



RECAPITULATION. 

WE have now traced the history of Samuel, his character 
and his work. He belonged to a family of the tribe 
of Levi, that tribe which as a whole was entrusted with the 
service of the House of God, though distinct from the priests 
and subordinate to them. His parents were conspicuous on 
account of their godly profession and conduct, like the parents 
of John the Baptist ; and, like them, they dedicated the son for 
whom they had long prayed to the special service of Jehovah 
throughout his natural life« In the Old Testament history 
we observe how it was frequently God's method to raise up 
remarkable individuals, fitted with special grace for the cir- 
cumstances in which He placed them. They took the work 
up as it lay to their hand, and, they left a mark upon their 
time, whose influence was traceable for generations after they 
themselves were gone from this world. 

It was Samuel's privil^e and bounden duty to be like a 
second Moses, to have the care of the entire commonwealth 
of Israel upon his shoulders. In view of the pressing wants 
of his time, as the singular period of the Judges was rapidly 
drawing to a close, he had to remedy the evils which afflicted 
the body politic, alike in its civil and in its spiritual condition. 
It is thus that we read of a marvellous revival of spiritual 
life over the whole extent of Israel, from Dan to Beer-sheba ; 
and of new life breathed into the three great offices which 
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were the ordinary channels for God's grace among His people^ 
namely, the prophetic, the priestly, and the magisterial, the 
last of these attaining its highest form in the kingly. 

(1) All Israel knew and recognised, throughout the whole 
extent of the land which God had promised and had given 
to them, that Samuel was established to be a prophet of 
Jehovah. He laid up before Jehovah what he had committed 
to writing, his own special contribution to the body of divine 
messages which Israel received. In doing this he acted as 
Joshua had done before him ; and both o these saintly men 
copied the pattern left them by the first great messenger from 
the God of their fathers. From 1 Chron. 29. 29 we learn 
that he wrote much more than this, that he was the divinely 
recognised historian of his time ; and the supposition is 
natural and probable that he was the literary legatee or exe- 
cutor in respect of all that Jehovah had made known to Israel 
from the time of the death of Moses to the new era which is 
associated with his own name.* This is the more likely, since, 
at all events, the subsequent history of Israel was written by 
a multitude of prophetical writers, some of them known to us 
only by name, some not even named. Yet, by universal 
consent, Samuel stands at the head of the line of prophets, 
whose, succession, with " their price far above rubies," forms 
the most brilliant embodiment of those graces with which 
Jehovah adorned His people. 

(2) Samuel was the last of the line of judges. But if that 

* In accordance with what is said in the passages to which allusion has been 
made* such as Ezod. 17. 14-16; 24. 4-8; Num. S3. 2; Deut. 17. 18; 27. 8; 28.68; 
81. 9, 24-27 ; Josh. 24. 26, 27: 1 Sam. 10. 25. There might be a considerable amount 
of such literary matter laid up in the sanctuary at Shiloh ; and when this sanc- 
tuary was broken up and the ark went into exile, the same thing would take 
place that is seen many a time on occasion of the dying out of an old family 
and the destruction of the family seat ; the old records would be dispersed and 
lost, unless some one like Samuel was on the spot to reoeiTe and accept the 
charge of them. His twenty years of waiting would give him time for making 
good use of these. 
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illnstrions line of servants of Jehovah and His people came 
to an end in the person of Samuel, it was because it became 
merged in the kingly office. Samuel had been the chief 
magistrate of the commonwealth of Israel, and his ofBce had 
been administered with as much dignity in his own person, 
and with as much advantage to the state, as in the case of 
the most distinguished of his predecessors. At the call of 
the people, and not without direction asked from God and 
lovingly granted, he handed over his office to Saul, the first 
king. He did so deliberately and circumspectly ; and in the 
successive steps we trace obvious indications of the actings of 
one who was prophet as well as judge. However, the people 
were seriously in the wrong in their attitude and their proceed- 
ings, and very soon it became apparent that Saul their king 
was not to be the blessing which they had fondly imagined. 
Yet the grace of God was seen triumphing over difficulties when 
Samuel received the command to anoint David, to take the 
position which Saul had forfeited. David must be regarded as 
the representative of Samuel in his ideas and his administra- 
tion, perhaps as completely as one man can be of another. 
David's own shortcomings, however, proved that even a man 
after God's own heart may fail when sitting on the throne of 
Jehovah in Israel. And still more, David's house was " not so 
with God," as he sorrowfully acknowledged in his last inspired 
words, even while he took refuge in the consoling assurance, 
*' Yet He hath mtwie with me an everlasting covenant, ordered 
in aH things, and sure." All the splendours of Solomion's reign 
could not hide the blemishes which Samuel had foretold as 
inherent in their fleshly kingdom ; and the lamentable rending 
of the kingdom in two, and the setting up of a new royal house 
over the Ten Tribes again and again, only brought the more 
prominently into view the hopelessness of the case. An in- 
stance or evidence of this is the extermination of each of 
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these royal houses by the founder of a new dynasty. To be 
sure, this is not said of the house of Jehu, when its last king 
was murdered. But the subsequent anarchy is a sufficient 
explanation of this seeming exception. With one apparent 
exception there never was a dynasty afterwards — some mur- 
derer seized the crown, only to be in turn murdered by 
a new competitor for it. Meanwhile the house of David 
itself was ever losing more and more of the old glories ; and 
the prophet Jeremiah, on whom devolved the mournful duty 
of watching its decline and fall, had to announce the ruin 
of the last three kings, whose character and experiences utterly 
belied their names,* and to proclaim the coming of the righ- 
teous Branch promised to David, whose name should be 
called, "Jehovah our righteousness" (Jer. 22. 13 — 23. 6). 
When this prediction was taken up by the most conspicuous 
of the prophets after the Exile (Zech. 3. 8 ; 6. 9-16), this 
Branch is typified, not only by Zerubbabel, or Zorobabel, of 
the line of David, but also by Joshua the high priest : " He 
shall bear the glory and shall sit and rule upon his throne ; 
and he shall be a priest upon his throne." 

(3) Of the priestly office exercised by Samuel, less is said 
than of the offices of prophet and king ; yet in the salva- 
tion of Israel the three offices cannot be separated, and there 
is evidence enough that Samuel acted as priest, having been 
practically adopted thereto by Eli, with respect at least to 
some of its functions. It is certainly true that "no man 
taketh the honour to himself but when he is called of God, 
even as was Aaron" (Heb. 6. 4). This honour, however, 
must have been included in Samuel's call, and he could justify 
his action both by the general call of Israel to be a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation, and also by the stress of the 

* Jehoiakim, *' Jehovah will raise up " ; Jehoiachin or Jeconiab, " Jehovah will 
establish " ; and Zedekiah, " The riffhteousiiess of Jehovah." 
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times in which he lived, when the House of Jehovah and the 
high-priestly family were disgraced by abomiding gross pollu- 
tions. Owing to the intimate connexion of the three offices, 
it is to be noted that the music of the trumpets of the priests, 
the only musical service mentioned in the legislation of Moses, 
was supplemented, one might almost say it was thrown com- 
pletely into the background, by the singing of the sacred 
songs of Samuel and his pupils. Strictly this was within 
the department of the prophets ; only the offices of priest 
and prophet were blended together in the reforms of Samuel, 
not placed in a position of rivalry, according to a frequent 
misapprehension. 

There was a striking change in respect of the high-priestly 
family as the degraded house of Eli became more and more 
enfeebled, while Samuel sacrificed and performed other priestly 
functions for all Israel in different places according to an 
elaborate arrangement of his own. This led on to the un- 
precedented arrangement for a dual priesthood in the reign 
of David, in connexion with a modification in the personnel 
of the high-priesthood. But it issued in the entire displace- 
ment of the house of Eli. There was an equally complete 
change in respect of the place at which the tabernacle was 
set up. Shiloh lost the tabernacle and the ark, which had 
remained there from the time that Joshua conquered the 
land. After various movements from place to place, with 
which Samuel was more or less connected, the ark came to 
rest at Jerusalem, which became at once the civil and the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Israel. But Jerusalem, in which 
Solomon had erected his magnificent temple, was polluted by 
at least three great idolatrous high places which the same 
monarch erected to the gods of his wives. And these high 
places remained unremoved, even by the best of David's suc- 
cessors, until the great reformer Josiah took them away 
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(2 Kings 23. 13). Under other kings it could be said, "Ac- 
cording to the number of thy cities are thy gods, Judah " 
(Jer. 2. 28). Ezekiel's temple is known to us through a 
vision of spiritual privileges vastly in advance of those granted 
in the arrangements made first by Moses and then by Solo- 
mon on the lines of Samuel and David ; and something 
similar is dimly outlined in the revelation in Dan. 9. 20-27 ; 
Mai. 1. 10, 11. 

The apostle Peter places Samuel at the head of the line 
of prophets who came after Moses, yet looked back to the 
still earher promises which God had given to the fathers in 
the form of a covenant ; and he says that, by what they did 
and foretold, they carried the people of Israel forward to the 
grand fulfilment. "Unto you first God, having raised up 
His Son Jesus (better in the R.V., His servant), sent Him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from your 
iniquities" (Acts 3. 24-26).- 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that there had been 
no such person as Samuel, or that we have a disjointed col- 
lection of reports about him, at the best not exactly historical, 
rather with exaggerations and mythical elements, the whole 
being an attempt to patch up a unity in the traditions about 
one who had perhaps been a bold fighter against the enemies 
of his country, and perhaps a clairvoyant, and in this character 
much consulted in the little country town in which he lived. 
Suppose that this had been all ; what a blank there would be 
in the very things which we should most wish to know in the 
history of Israel. "We should have lost the key to the heart 
of that history. "We should be left, as many of extensive 
learning and remarkable industry and acuteness have been 
left, to make our way through a mass of what would then be 
accounted fables and errors, by dint of our own conjectures, 
aided or controlled by certain philosophical principles which 
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we had assumed as our axioms. To many people, no doubt, 
thei'e is a pleasurable excitement in writing or reading a novel, 
such as they do not find in writing or reading a history. Let 
them, at all events, if this is what they choose to do, fully 
consider what are the consequences of their occupation. 

This monograph on Samuel deals with history pure and 
simple. The aim has been to begin by taking the account of 
Samuel given in the Bible as being what it professes to be, 
and to discuss it with willingness to do justice to the state- 
ments, yet at the same time to put their reasonableness and 
verisimilitude to the test of close examination. Surely the 
issue of this examination has been to show that every allied 
trait in his character, and every act attributed to him in the 
narrative has commended itself to the intelligent and truth- 
loving inquirer as historical. The whole of the details fit into 
what we know of the age in which Samuel lived, and find 
their confirmation in consequences, *good and evil, which were 
wrought in succeeding generations, until we come to the end 
of that kingdom and the ruin of that commonwealth which 
were inseparably united with Samuel's thoughts and aspirations 
and activities. 

A thousand years after the death of Samuel we find our- 
selves near the threshold of the kingdom of heaven ; and He 
whom Samuel foreshadowed as Prophet, Priest, and King, 
comes on the scene. 
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NOTE A (page 63). 

CBITICAL DISCUSSIONS ON THE SONG OF HANNAH. 

The general opinion of the critical circle, perhaps now their 
nnanimoos opinion, is that Hannah did not compose this poem 
which bears her name. Professor Henry P. Smith says ; " The 
author or the final redactor here puts into the mouth of 
Hannah a song of praise. Careful examination shews that it has 
no particular reference to her circumstances." Professor Driver, 
in his notes on the text, says of v, 10, '^ It is plain that this 
verse, at any rate, cannot have been spoken by Hannah, even 
granting that the allusion is to the ideal king. The ideal 
itself, in a case like the present, presupposes the actual (notice 
especially the expression. His anointed), and the thoughts of 
the prophets of Israel can only have risen to the conception of 
an ideal king after they had witnessed the establishment of the 
monarchy in their midst. Far more probably, however, the 
reference is to the actual king." This position is one which 
I cannot agree to take ; so that what is a plain inference to 
him does not in the least commend itself to me. In the text 
I have referred to promises of kings from their loins made to 
Abraham and Jacob. To Abraham these are promises in the 
line of Isaac, himself in the first instance the promised seed ; 
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though there were also to be prinoes and a great nation in the 
line of Ishmael (Oen. 17. 16, 20). It is said that kings shonld 
come ont of the loins of Jacob (Gen. 35. 11), and this promise 
is qnickly followed, at chap. 36. 31, by a list of ^^ the kings 
that reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel." Beferences have also been 
made to the Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy, and, be- 
sides, there is the express law of the kingdom given in 
Dent. 17. 14-20. 

The critical reply, as in many other cases, is that all these 
are late passages, an assertion for which I have found nothing 
which I dare call 9videnoe. Yet, for argument's sake, granting 
that these passages were written later, do they represent what 
was then the general belief in Israel, indeed, the uncon- 
tradicted belief ? What satisfactory account can be given of 
the origination of such belief ? Once more, the Book of 
Judges is proof of the strength of this kingly idea or anticipa- 
tion in the minds of the people. There is their conviction that 
the patriarchal government among the tribes was growing too 
feeble for the necessities of the nation, and their willingness, or 
rather their fixed purpose, to entrust more and more power into 
the hands of the judge, and to transform their constitution and 
government into something like an elective monarchy. The 
call to Eli the high priest to be also the judge suggests to us 
how familiar had become the thought of a strengthened 
executive, after the experiences the people had had of very 
imperfect deliverances by successive judges, whom Jehovah 
had raised up, in consequence of successive apostacies and the 
chastisements which followed. 

This thought was seething in the minds of the people with 
renewed force as a result of the helplessness of the aged Eli 
and the abominable misconduct of his sons. There was utter 
failure on the part of the man and his house. And Hannah, 
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as an inspired poetess, took in the situation, and, starting from 
her own experience, gave voice to the needs of the time and the 
wishes of her people. It may be difl&cult to delineate with 
precision the thoughts which stirred her motherly mind in 
connexion with, the gift of this son to her as the result of her 
wrestling prayers with tears. But she certainly had been fitted 
for bringing up this son to be a special servant of God in ways 
which she did not yet comprehend. She may have lived to see 
him raised to a higher position than even Eli's. Yet it is ex- 
tremely improbable that she could have lived long enough to see 
the misbehaviour of her son's family, and to hear the voice of 
thunder in which the nation called for a king at his hands. 
Of this much, however, she might feel assured, that whensoever 
a king should be given by Jehovah, he would be " His king," 
and would be in some way in close connexion with "His 
anointed." The peculiar expression " throne of glory " is in the 
original Hebrew the same as in Jer. 17. 12, " A glorious high 
throne from the beginning is the place of our sanctuary." The 
passage may then be taken to contain at least an allusion by 
the prophet to Hannah's words. And there are two observa- 
tions which any thoughtful reader might make on it for 
himself. The first is, that the prophet connects this " throne " 
with " the place of our sanctuary," as Hannah connects " His 
king " with " His anointed." The second is, that he says of 
this throne that it was " from the beginning " ; not a novelty, 
of which Hannah could scarcely have spoken, as the critics 
think, but a rootied faith which was familiar from the 
beginning to every genuine member of the commonwealth of 
Israel. 

Dr. Driver goes on to say : " And indeed in style and tone 
the Song throughout bears the marks of a later age than that 
of Hannah." Style and tone will be differently estimated by 
different individuals. Replying for myself as an individual, mv 
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knowledge of Hannah's own age is so very limited, that I have 
not observed anything in style and tone to make it unnatural 
to ascribe the Song to the time of Hannah. The limitations 
of my knowledge on this subject impress me the more, because 
anything I do know of her and her age I may say I have 
learned exclusively from documents in whose trustworthiness 
the critics have little confidence ; so that I do not know well 
how to discuss the subject with them. So far as I see or know, 
I am quite satisfied with the style and tone of the Song as 
befitting the authoress to whom it is attributed in Scripture. 
I should like to learn what they know of the age of Hann9.h 
which ordinary readers of the Bible have not discovered. 

However, Dr. Driver proceeds: "Nor do the thoughts 
appear as the natural expression of one in Hannah's position. 
Observe, for instance, the prominence given to * the bows of 
the mighty are broken.' " What is there about the bow which 
should raise this objection ? There is repeated notice of the 
bow in these Books of Samuel, as of an object very much in 
the popular thought of the time. It was of his. bow that 
Jonathan stripped himself in order to do honour to David 
after he had slain Groliath. It was the Philistine archers, with 
their bows, who found Saul and wounded him mortally. David 
bade the men of Judah be taught "the bow " (2 Sam. 1, 18) 
(however we interpret this statement), when he lanjiented over the 
slain king of Israel and his heroic son, one of the clauses in his 
dirge being, " the bow of Jonathan turned not back." And in 
David's great song of praise (Psalm 18), he says, " A bow of 
steel is broken by mine arms." If one goes outside of the 
Books of Samuel he sees how prominent the bow was in the 
conceptions of the people, in Gen. 48. 22 ; 49. 24 ; Josh. 24. 12, 
and a number of passages in the Psalms and the Prophets, etc. 
These make it plain that not merely the literal bow was pro- 
minent in the thoughts of the Israelites in Hannah's age, as 
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also earlier and later; but further, that it was a natural 
expression for any of the weapons, or all of them, bj^ which 
a man might suffer, whether in a literal or in a metaphorical 
contest. The general considerations which Dr. Driver con- 
cludes by presenting, show a disposition to give a very personal 
character to the thoughts and feelings of the writer of the 
Song, " on the ground of some humiliation which, as it seems, 
has recently befallen his foes " ; yet he hesitates between the 
two suppositions that "the poet is a king, who alludes to 
himself in the third person," and that it is rath^ a national 
than an individual song, "spoken originally in the name of 
the people, and intended to depict Israel's triumph over the 
heathen and the ungodly." The latter of these suppositions is in 
some respects not far from the commonly received opinion that 
Hannah, the individual, rises above her personal matters, 
which tinge the thought and language, to the thoughts which 
filled her mind now that her vow was answered, and that 
she felt herself to be a godly " mother in Israel," as Deborah 
styled herself. Only Dr. Driver keeps true to the conjectural 
tendencies of the critic. He says "«;. 2 interrupts the con- 
nexion ; and may not be part of the original poem ; if it be 
removed, the Song will consist of four equal strophes of eight 
lines each." Those readers of Scripture who have met with 
numbers of these irregularities in Hebrew as in English poetry, 
will think it right to refuse to throw aside this second verse, 
the keystone on which rests the repeated mention of Jehovah 
throughout the Song. For Hannah's purpose this verse does 
the opposite of interrupting the connexion : " There is none 
holy as Jehovah; for there is none beside Thee : neither is there 
any rock like our God." 

If we examine the thoughts in this poem, we may have 
evidence enough that its expressions are in themselves natural 
to one who had experimental acquaintance with the dealings 
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of God our Saviour, and who rose, as every saint more or less 
rises, from her individual experience of weakness and want and 
danger and shame and suffering, along with God's gracious 
supplies adapted to her case, in answer to her prayer, to the 
wider view of the circumstances of her fellow-saints, and those 
of the whole Church, of which she feels herself to be a true 
member. I am also persuaded that we may trace connexions 
between her song of praise and those of other, preceding 
servants of God, especially Miriam, who had taken peirt in the 
Song of Moses (perhaps as a prophetess she had a share in coni- 
posing it) and Deborah. In an age in which books were rare, 
at least as we should reckon, there were poems and prophecies, 
particularly certain dying blessings, which were given for the 
sake of the deep and' lasting impression which they were to 
make on the people of God from age to age. Hannah's 
keynote may be said to be, " Because I rejoice in Thy salva- 
tion." In speaking so, did she not go back upon the first use 
of this word in Jacobus dying blessing (Gen. 49. 18), " I have 
waited for thy salvation, Jehovah " ? The word was taken 
up by Mo^, who said to despairing Israel at the Bed Sea, 
" Stand still, and see the salvation of Jehovah " ; to which the 
words in his Song refer : " Jehovah is my strength and song, 
and He is become my salvation " (Exod. 14. 13 ; 15. 2). 

This word, salvation, became a very common term in all 
later religious utterances, especially in the Psalms and in 
Isaiah ; but is not this because Jacob and Moses, with Miriam 
and Hannah, began the use of it ? So it appears in that great 
Song in Deut. 32, which Moses taught the people for future use, 
in all their times of falling away and of gracious recovery. Thus, 
V. 15, Jeshurun "lightly esteemed the rock of his salvation." 
There are other references in the Song of Hannah to the Song 
of Moses. Her second verse, " There is none holy as Jehovah ; 
for there is none beside Thee," bears a strong resemblance to 
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Moses' fourth ; and both describe Jehovah as " the Eock," 
which Moses continues to do in w. 15, 18, 30, 31. Compare 
her allusions to pride and arrogancy with what Moses says 
{w. 15, 20, 27) ; her view of the uselessness of strength with 
which to prevail, apart from Jehovah, with Moses' words 
(v. 39), " See, now, that I, even I, am He, and there is no god 
with Me : I kill, and I make alive ; I have wounded, and 
I heal : and there is none that can deliver out of My hand." 
Hannah makes the pride of the ungodly come out in their 
talk, which she forbids ; and Jehovah by Moses speaks of the 
judgments He would send on His own people {v. 27), " Were it 
not that I feared the wrath of the;^ enemy, lest their adversaries 
..... should say, Our hand is exalted, and Jehovah hath 
not done all this." Compare how Hannah describes the 
adversaries of Jehovah, while struggling against Him, as being 
broken in pieces, with the language of Moses in w. 35, 36. 

" To Me belongeth vengeance and recompence the 

things that are to come upon them shall make haste. For 
Jehovah shall judge His people, and repent Hin^self for His 
servants, when He seeth that their power is gone," etc. 

And similar traces of Hannah's words are found in the 
other great legacy of Moses, his dying blessing to the tribes, in 
Deut. 33. There {v. 17) we meet with the metaphorical use of 
the " horn," which occurs twice in Hannah's Song {w. 1, 10); 
it is not found again in the Old Testament till much later. 
Hannah (in v. 9) uses the Hebrew word which is variously 
translated " saints," '* holy ones," and " godly ones." Moses has 
the word in v. 8. But neither does this word occur again till 
later, chiefly in the Psalms. Before the tribe of Levi accepted 
heartily its position of holy obedience, Levi is described b} 
Moses {v. 8) as one of those with whom Jehovah strove ; but 
of those who strive with Him Hannah predicts that they shall 
be broken to pieces (v. 10). In that verse she says, " Jehovah 
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shall judge the ends of the earth " ; so Moses {v. 17) pi-omised 
that the horns of Joseph should ^^ push the people, all of them, 
even to the ends of the earth." And the phrase '^ the ends of 
the earth" appears often in the Psalms and in some of the 
Prophets. Perhaps Hannah's repetitions, " There is none holy 
as Jehovah ; for there is none beside Thee : neither is there 
any rock like our God," are variations of Deut. 33. 26, " There 
is none like unto the God of Jeshurun " ; and the second 
clause of v. 29, " people saved by Jehovah " may have led 
Hannah to say, when she began to sing, yet using the noun 
where Moses had used the verb, " I rejoice in Thy salvation." 



NOTE B (page 76). 

"JEHOVAH APPEARED AGAIN IN SHILOH." (1 Sam. 3. 21.) 

MOBE than this would be implied if the clause "Jehovah 
appeared again in Shiloh" is understood in the sense that 
Jehovah had formerly appeared in Shiloh, and appeared now 
again there visible to all, after an interval during which His 
miraculous presence had been unknown. If this interpretation 
be adopted, there is no historical event to which we can look 
back so probably as the incident related in Judg. 2. 1-5. This 
event occurred at Bochim, a place whose name is entirely 
strange to us. The word is the participle of the Hebrew verb 
to weep, and the name is expressly said to have been given on 
account of the weeping of "all the children of Israel," to 
whom a solemn authoritative rebuke had been addressed by the 
Angel of Jehovah. Where was this place ? and what was its 
name before such a descriptive name was imposed upon it ? 
Sometimes the earlier name has perished from memory, perhaps 
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on account of the interest attaching to the new name ; sometimes 
both have been preserved. There are examples of both kinds 
in the history of Jacob, without going further, in Peniel and in 
Beth-el and Luz. No conjecture seems more probable than that 
the place was Shiloh — that at one of the great annual feasts or 
trysts for which all the males in Israel were bound to assemble, 
they were rebuked for leaving the idolatrous inhabitants of the 
land to pollute it, and to ensnare them ; and that this rebuke 
was given by the Angel of Jehovah in person — He who had 
led them up and all through had been the hope of Moses and 
of the rest of the godly as their leader, not without visible 
signs of His presence, from the borders of Egypt to the 
borders of the land which He had promised to give them. (See 
Exod. 23. 20-25 ; 32. 34 ; 33. 1-3 ; and also Josh. 5. 13—6. 2 ; 
for the revelation of Himself as the Captain of Jehovah's 
host, which revelation He made to Joshua at Jericho.) The 
most singular detail in the narrative in Judg. 2. 1 is that " the 
Angel of Jehovah " (" an angel of Jehovah," in A.V., is not 
the translation of the Hebrew text) " came up from Gilgal to 
Bochim." Gilgal was the first place in which the children of 
Israel encamped after they had crossed the Jordan, and there 
they kept their first Passover in the land of Canaan. It is only 
conjecture, then ; yet may not one, as he feels how ignorant he is, 
ask whether all the known facts might not hang together on the 
following supposition ? Suppose that at Gilgal the children of 
Israel were deprived of the guidance of the pillar of cloud and 
fire, as it certainly was there and then that they were deprived 
of the manna which had been their other heavenly support in 
their journey through the wilderness. The Angel of Jehovah 
was He who had gone before them in the pillar of cloud from 
the day on which they had entered the wilderness, and who had 
changed His place as He moved in that pillar, so as to help 
Israel against the Egyptians in the passage of the Red Sea ; 
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and who, after that passage had been accomplished, looked 
forth through that pillar and discomfited the Egyptian host. 
Thereafter He never left the host of Israel till He set them safely 
down 6n the soil of Canaan. (See Exod. 13. 21, 22; 14. 19, 20, 24, 
etc.) The singular expression now under consideration might 
mean that the Angel of Jehovah, assuming some visible form 
again, moved from Gilgal to Bochim, that is, Shiloh, to meet 
all Israel assembled for the Passover or other feast, and rebuked 
them. And the penitent people gave the name of Bochim to 
the place of their weeping, and offered their sacrifices. This 
appearance of the great Angel, to rebuke those who had watched 
with terror His movement to them from Gilgal, would corre- 
spond with many cases in which the glory of Jehovah appeared 
at the door of the tabernacle to terrify and humble the people 
who had been at strife with Moses. 



NOTE C (page 90). 

THE BOOK OF JASHAR. 

It is of little use to indulge in speculations about the Book 
of Jashar (A.V. Jasher), that is, the Upright ; we know nothing 
more than that two poems are quoted from it in Josh. 10. 
12-15, and in 2 Sam. 1. 17-27. There may be something at 
the foundation of guesses that have been made, if one might 
suppose that it was a collection of sacred poems celebrating 
Jeshurun, upright men in Israel who had done service to the 
cause of God in Israel ; perhaps, also, that this anthology began 
to take shape not later than the time of Joshua, and was not 
yet completed before David wrote his dirge over Saul and 
Jonathan. The Book of Jashar, then, might bear some an- 
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alogy or relation to the Book of the Wars of Jehovah, from 
which a poem is extracted in Num. 21. 14, 15 ; compare two 
other poems in that same chapter (vv, 16-18, 27-30). If 
those poems gave utterance to the new life in the yonng gene- 
ration of Israelites, who had been delivered from the bondage 
of Egypt and trained under Moses, the generation which he 
was leaving under the care of Joshua, the Book of Jashar might 
be the expression of the similar life beginning with Joshua's 
conquest of Canaan, and never exhausted till Samuel and David 
anew wedded poetry and music to the service of God in that 
remarkable age which had them as its guides. For the con- 
tinuity of this long period observe the words of the martyr 
Stephen, as he expounded the connexion of the parts of Old 
Testament history (Acts 7. 44-46) : " Our fathers had the 
tabernacle of the testimony in the wilderness, even as He ap- 
pointed who spake unto Moses, that he should make it 
according to the figure that he had seen. Which also our 
fathers, in their turn, brought in with Joshua when they 
entered on the possession of the nations which God thrust out 
before the face of our fathers, unto the days of David, who 
found favour in the sight of God, and asked to find a habita- 
tion for the God of Jacob." 



NOTE D (page 158). 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATUTE OF THE REALM OP ISRAEL. 

It is never to be forgotten that there was a constitutional 
statute of the realm, accompanied by illustrations of the way 
in which the rights of the people were in danger of being 
infringed, and the rights of the invisible King in danger of 
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being neglected or defied. Of coarse, when we speak of the 
kmgdom of Israel being a constitutional state, it would be absurd 
to trace a parallel between it and a constitution like that of 
Great Britain, on the principle of representative government 
with elected legislators. Such representative government was 
unknown in the republics of ancient Greece, as it is unknown 
in some of the most democratic cantons of modern Switzerland. 
The foundation of Israelite society was the patriarchal system, 
which has aflSnities with the utmost freedom of home and 
family life on the one hand, and on the other, with the 
authority of a sovereign ruler. I have pointed out that the 
kingly element was within the limits of the promises made to 
the patriarch, and also within the compass of the laws given to 
Israel by Moses. But, 

First. — In Egypt the Israelites had elders, to whom Moses 
addressed himself as he began the execution of his great com- 
mission to deliver them from their bondage. And they had a 
worship of the God of their fathers, to which they were bound, 
at least in theory and by more or less of sentiment. Before 
they left Egypt, this religious worship had been enriched by 
the law of the Passover, and their calendar was subjected 
to an alteration, being modified in the interests of the great 
redemption which had transformed them into a free nation. 
When Jehovah healed the bitter waters of Marah, " He made 
for them a statute and an ordinance, and there He proved 
them ; and He said, if thou wilt diligently hearken to the 
voice of Jehovah thy God, and wilt do that which is right in 
His eyes, and wilt give ear to His commandments, and keep all 
His statutes, I will put none of the diseases upon thee which I 
have put upon the Egyptians ; for I am Jehovah that healeth 
thee " (Exod. 15. 25, 26). And in the commonwealth of Israel 
there must be no slaves ; that is, bondsmen must be foreigners, 
or else those who brought themselves by crime or debt into 
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servitude for a limited time. Compare what is called the 
Preface to the Ten Commandments. As there were no slaves, 
so neither were there any despots. The very soil of Canaan 
belonged to Jehovah, and was carefully parcelled out for 
occupation by a stalwart yeomanry. And the unique jubilee 
law secured both this right to the land and this personal free- 
dom. The tabernacle or trysting tent of Jehovah was in the 
midst of them, and every adult male in Israel was entitled and 
bound to appear thrice a year before his God and King. If 
the Ten Commandments were obeyed, they would produce a 
God-fearing, intelligent, free, and happy population. The 
three chapters in Exodus which follow the narrative of the 
giving of the Law from Mount Sinai, bear the title, '* Now 
these are the judgments which thou shalt set before them " ; 
the word "judgments" may be also quite fairly translated 
"rights," these being the fundamental rights of every 
Israelite. No doubt other laws might be and would be added 
to these as the progress of society might demand ; but no new 
law was to be enacted that was in conflict with these 
fundamental principles. For thus spoke the invisible King 
(Lev. 26. 11-13) : " I will set My tabernacle among you, and 
My soul shall not abhor you. And I will walk among you, 
and will be your God, which brought you forth out of the land 
of Egypt, that ye should not be their bondmen ; and I have 
broken the bars of your yoke, and made you go upright." 

Secondly, — The authority with which this constitution was 
invested lay in the fact that a covenant had been established 
between Jehovah and His redeemed people (see Exod. 19 — 
24 ; Deut. 5, 27 — 31). The hardy yeomanry of Jehovah had 
been put in possession of the land. They were called together 
in every seventh year, " in the year of rest," at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, or Booths, to hear the Book of the Covenant 
•and the Law which Moses had written. Unless by their own 
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desperate wilfulness and wickedness, they could not be ignorant 
of their rights, and they could not have them either filched 
from them or taken away by violence. 

Thirdly, — ^No doubt mankind everywhere lose their rights by 
their wilfulness and wickedness. But if Israel were not guilty 
of national suicide, this constitution ought to have lived, since 
the execution of these laws was in the hands of righteous 
popular judges within all their gates (Deut. 16. 18-20). This 
magistracy was an institution on the old lines, seen to be 
abready in existence in the land of Egypt. These judges were . 
authorised to extend the body of law, and to adapt it to the 
necessities which came to light in the commonwealth from age 
to age. And there lay an appeal from those local judges " to 
the priests the Levites, and unto the judge that shall be in 
those days *' ; and to disregard the sentence of this Supreme 
Court, the priest and the judge acting together, was to incur 
the penalty of death (Deut. 16. 18-20 ; 17. 8-13). 

Fourthly, — There was force behind the authority of this 
law and these decisions, in order to maintain that authority. 
A striking example of this appears in the account of the altar 
erected by the Eastern Tribes, and the inquisition made by 
the Western Tribes (Josh. 22). Compare the severity shown 
by the assembled tribes towards the men of Jabesh-Gilead, and 
by Gideon towards the men of Succoth and Penuel, and by 
Jephthah towards the Ephraimites (Judg. 21. 5-11 ; 8. 4-7, 
13-17 ; 12. 1-6) ; also the threat by Saul in the very beginning 
of his reign (1 Sam. 11. 7). And this force in support of the 
law is the more deserving of notice, inasmuch as the record 
speaks repeatedly of carelessness and indifference (Judg. 5. 16, 
17, 23 ; 17. 6 ; 21. 25). 

Fifthly, — History throws light on the existence of these 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, and on the efforts made to 
alter them. It was Saul's desire JiowgYer modest in its incep- 
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tion, to establish a standing army (chap. 13. 2), with which 
V, 1 may have a closer connexion than is believed by those 
who reject the verse or alter the Massoretic text. How Saul 
was to meet the expense of such an army may be guessed 
fi'om chap. 22. 6-8 ; and from the slaughter of the Gibeon- 
ites, 2 Sam. 4. 2, 3, compared with 21. 1-9. During the 
long and glorious reign of David, a reign on the whole on ' 
theocratic lines, the military system was developed to a much 
greater extent. He had shed much blood, and therefore he was 
not permitted to build the House of Jehovah, afi he had wished 
to do (1 Chron. 22. 8 ; 28. 3). The institution of his order 
of mihtary merit (2 Sam. 23) shows how far the military spirit 
had carried him and his people. And it is confirmed by what 
is related of his sense of weakness when he came into col- 
lision with his commander-in-chief (2 Sam. 3. 39, etc.) ; and 
in the tendency toward giving the highest positions in his 
militia to men of his own tribe, who were the objects of his 
special confidence (1 Chron. 27. 1-15 ; comp. 2 Sam. 19. 11-15, 
40-43). And his sin in numbering the people has received 
the most plausible explanation when it has been brought 
into connexion with the great mihtary organizations which 
he planned, and the taxation necessary to meet the inevitable 
expenses (see 1 Chron. 27. 22-24 ; 21. 1-3). 

Solomon's administration might not be more military than 
David's since he is said to have been a man of peace. Tet a 
comparison of what may be called his cabinet with that of 
David (1 Kings 4. 1-6 ; 2 Sam. 8. 16-18 ; 20. 23-26), proves 
how much more prominent and developed, and no doubt also 
expensive, his civil and military administration had become. 
1 Kings 4 is chiefly occupied with a statement of the thorough- 
going arrangements for the expenses of the king and his house- 
hold, under twelve oflBcers, each man for a month. One who 
looks into the list is struck by the title given to them ; not the 
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usual Hebrew words for " oflScers," shoterim sjii peJddim (the 
latter also very well translated " overseers "), but quite a different 
word, sometimes translated ^' deputies/' as in 1 Kings 22. 47. 
Shall we say that these men were not survivals of the old au- 
thorities in the patriarchal system, or in the republican adminis- 
tration as in the age of the Judges, but nominees of the Mng, 
his viceroys and representatives, totally disconnected from the 
people ? Observe further that two of them were sons-in-law 
of Solomon. And while all of them have their fathers named, 
five of them have no name other than a patronymic, Ben-Hur, 
Ben-Deker, etc. ; a fact which perhaps indicates that the 
foundations were being laid of a new aristocracy, belonging to 
the court and not to the country. One other not less impor- 
tant observation is that these twelve deputies were placed, not 
over the old tribes, unless in three cases, or perhaps four, but 
over districts which the king in conjunction with his advisers 
must have formed. It reminds one of a change made in 
the course of the French Bevolution, when the old historical 
provinces were abolished, for which the new departments were 
substituted. In both cases it might quite well be that there 
were certain advantages gained to the kingdom by the change. 
In the account given in 1 Kings 20 of the attack upon Ahab 
by Ben-hadad, we read of Ahab deliberating with "all the 
elders of the land " (vv. 7, 8). But the battle in which, under 
the instiTiction of a prophet, he defeated Ben-hadad was 
directed by " the young men of the princes of the provinces " 
(vv, 14, 15, 17, 19), namely, the provinces created by Solomon, 
for aught that we know : while " the princes' of the tribes " 
(Num. 1. 16, etc.), or " the captains of the tribes " (1 Chron. 27. 
16-24), are not so much as mentioned. Is it a similar pr(X)ess 
of centralisation in Ben-hadad's military arrangements that 
comes out in vv. 1, 12, 16, 24, 25 ? 

After the kingdom of the Twelve Tribes was torn in two, 
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at the death of Solomon, the constitutional changes are most 
plainly seen, in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. Those tribes 
emphatically made for themselves a king, that they might be 
like all the nations ; and in that monarchy the restraining in- 
fluence of the Law of Moses and the arrangements of Samuel 
would be least regarded. The kingdom of Judah seemed to 
secure for itself less liberty, since it continued to submit to the 
royal house of David. Yet it also must have preserved, within 
limits, something of the popular privileges of choosing a 
king — ^the youngest son (2 Chron. 22. 1), a younger son 
(2 King's 23. 30, 31, 36). When the usurper Queen Athaliah 
was put to death, and the kingdom was restored to the rightful 
heir, the high priest took counsel with the captains of hundreds 
and the heads of the fathers' houses, and all the congregation 
were called in to make a covenant with the king in the house 
of Jehovah (2 Chron. 23. 1-16). And it was thus that an 
end came to that troublous time in which three successive 
kings of the house of David had met with a violent and 
shameful death : " All the people of Judah took Uzziah, who 
was sixteen years old, and made him king in the room of his 
father Amaziah" (2 Chron. 26. 1), Again (chap. 33. 25), 
"The people of the land slew all them that had conspired 
against king Amon : and the people of the land made Josiah 
his son king in his stead." Yet undoubtedly there is evidence 
of the strength of the military spirit under some of the kings 
of Judah, especially Asa, Jehoshaphat, and Uzziah; this is 
evinced by the thorough organization of the whole of the male 
inhabitants of the land into an army, such as might be called 
a national militia, though perhaps, it also included a certain 
proportion of the subject nations, incorporated for this purpose 
with the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 

It is not necessary here to go into the particulars of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the rise of the kingdom of the Ten 
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Tribes, all at once and in full vigour, as soon as Solomon was 
dead. This much, at least, is obvious : — 

(1) There were the gross sins into which Solomon had 
fallen, his idolatry and his sensual life, which must have been 
most offensive to Jehovah, and most demoralising to his 
subjects. This brought out the fact that both king and 
people were ripe for judgment. Jehovah said, " This thing is 
of Me " (1 Kings 12. 24). 

(2) There were second causes, such as the costliness and 
oppressiveness of Solomon^s splendid administration, and the 
interference with the old liberties and rights of his subjects ; 
"for it was brought about of God, that Jehovah might 
establish His word which He spake by the hand of Ahijah the 
Shilonite to Jeroboam the son of Nebat " (2 Chron. 10. 15). 
For King Rehoboam and his young counsellors thought of his 
being absolute master, and would not listen to any complaint 
relating to the expenses, both civil and military, burdens to 
which the people were certainly entitled somehow to object. But 
Samuel had warned them that their crying out would be in 
vain. Thus the Ten Tribes became willing to tea]" themselves 
loose from the Two Tribes, in their struggle for retrenchment 
and decentralisation. "To your tents, Israel; now see to 
thine own house, David" (1 Kings 12. 16). To strike a blow 
for home and freedom, and to attain these two objects, they 
combined in a vastly more numerous militia, under Jeroboam, 
the daring, skilful, unscrupulous leader, whom they chose to be 
their king. The next step, to which he artfully led them on, 
was the spiritual division, by which with fiendish cunning he 
drew them away from the divinely-appointed worship at 
Jerusalem ; for so he fitted his policy of jealous isolation into 
their longings for liberty and fair dealing. This was the essen- 
tially wrong step in the process which procured for him the 
melancholy designation, " Jeroboam who made Israel to sin." 
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In dvil matters this decentralisation was eflFected by 
ridding themselves of Jerusalem, which had been at once the 
seat of worship and the seat of government. Indeed Jeroboam 
set up two capitals, one on each side of the Jordan ; perhaps 
in imitation of Abner, who had set up the throne of Ish- 
bosheth at Mahanaim. On behalf of the Eastern Tribes 
Jeroboam selected Penuel, and on behalf of the Western Tribes 
Shechem in the tribe of Ephraim. Each of these cities held 
an interesting place in the dealings of Jehovah with the 
patriarchs and with the children of Israel in their earlier 
history. Moreover, Shechem was the city where the tribes 
had had their interview with Rehoboam, which precipitated 
the formation of the new kingdom, and it promised to be a most 
convenient situation for the capital, being as nearly as possible 
in the centre of Canaan. Other royal residences are afterwards 
mentioned ; Tirzah, not improbably named after one of those 
daughters of Zelophehad the Manassite, they who fought and 
won the battle for the rights of heiresses ; Jezreel, in the tribe 
of Issachar ; and above all, Samaria, in the tribe of Ephraim, 
five or six miles N.W. from Shechem, which became the capital 
when the process of centralisation had resumed its steady 
course under the powerful guidance of the dynasty of Omri. 
The process of decentralisation was no doubt popular at the 
beginning of the movement which Jeroboam led and controlled. 
But though it promised to be economical, in contrast to the 
lavish outlay by Solomon at Jerusalem, it would become very 
expensive when so many seats of government were chosen and 
provided with buildings, and when changes were ever being 
made by successive kings. At the very least there would be 
one palace in each of these cities ; and Ahab's " ivory house 
. . . . and all the cities which he built "(1 ^ii^gs 22. 39) might 
make his reign architecturally as showy and expensive as Solo- 
mon's had been (see also the language in Amos 3. 15 ; 6. 8-11). 
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Turning to matters ecclesiastical, there would be new 
iemples to build, so as to take the place of Solomon's ; one was 
at Beth-el and one at Dan. This was the first important step 
in Jeroboam 's innovations. He made two calves of gold, and 
used the unhappy words of Aaron on a similar occasion to 
allure the people to worship them. " And he set the one in 
Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan " (1 Kings 12, 28, 29). 
The use of two different verbs probably indicates some differ- 
ence of procedure on the part of this crafty man. Afterwards 
other "high places" came into competition with these two, 
and additional sanctuaries were erected. Amos (4. 4) de- 
nounces the worship at Beth-el and at Gilgal ; and chaps. 5. 5 
and 8. 14 name Beer-sheba along with Beth-el and Dan, 
Gilgal^nd Samaria. The prophet Hosea speaks of the various 
places of worship with similar holy vehemence. In fact, 
at chap. 12. 11, he uses the language of contempt : " Is Gilead 
iniquity ? They are altogether vanity ; in Gilead they sacri- 
fice bullocks; yea, their altars are afi heaps in the furrows 
of the field." But naturally the prophets and prophetic his- 
torians do not speak of the details of the illicit worship at 
those high places. Probably there was a tendency to bring 
the priestly and the royal offices into combination. We may 
be sure that there were startling deviations from the Mosaic 
rules. For in Jeroboam's policy it was a fundamental principle 
to reject the priesthood of the house of Aaron, and to permit 
any Israelite to propose himself and to be consecrated a priest. 
If the king could confer the priesthood on anyone at his 
pleasure, it follows that the king himself was esteemed the 
head and source of priestly power. If Jeroboam made such 
an assumption, he might plead that Samuel had already united 
the civil and the ecclesiastical offices in his own person. Only, 
if Jeroboam did argue so, he made an unfair use of this 
precedent. Ahaz, the very superstitious and heathenish king 
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of Jadah, probably made a similar usurpation in connexion 
with his altar brought from Damascus (2 Kings 16. 12-16). 

As regards military affairs, it is obvious that the king of 
the Ten Tribes threw himself more and more into the hands 
of the army. When the law of God ceases to be the acknow- 
ledged rule of life, the law of military force takes a position 
more and more outstanding and tremendous, as the only bond 
by which society can be held together. There were very 
frequent changes of dynasty, and the reigns of most of the 
kings were short. "When Jehu had made himself king, and 
was putting to death all of Ahab^s kindred on whom he could 
lay his hands, he wrote to the rulers of Jezreel and Samaria, and 
bade them turn all their military advantages to good account, 
and said, " Look ye out the best and meetest of your master's 
sons, and set him on his father's throne, and fight for your 
master's house " (2 Kings 10. 3). There were very generally wars 
with the sister kingdom of Judah ; and also with the heathen 
kingdoms around them, yet with the variations seen when Ahab 
was a vassal of Ben-hadad's and Pekah a vassal of Bezin's, to 
which humiliation reference is made in Isaiah (chaps. 7 and 
17). There were repeated civil wars in which sovereigns were 
murdered. The two dynasties which lasted longest, those of 
Omri and of Jehu, apparently were the most vigorous and the 
most military ; and in different ways these two were peculiarly 
offensive to Jehovah. Ahab was the most daring apostate 
from the worship of Jehovah, under the influence of Jezebel, 
his Tyrian wife. Jehu and his able descendant Jeroboam II. 
were keen against the false worship of the foreign god Baal ; 
but they refused to submit themselves to the pure worship of 
Jehovah, and generally to His law, and their government was 
severe and bloody. The first glories of the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes may have been restored by the second Jeroboam ; 
but the moral and spiritual strength of the kingdom wa« 
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exhausted, and even its physical strength had been wasted in 
a series of wars, however suocessf nl and glorious they might be. 
The death of the second Jeroboam was the signal for the 
collapse of all the powers of his kingdom, and introduced 
with alarming suddenness and severity the judgments which 
destroyed it and sent the people into a hopeless exile. 

Samuel had indeed promised to the people that in any case, 
and however bad the situation might come to be, he would 
pray for them ; and thus Jehovah would not forsake His people 
for His great name's sake (1 Sam. 12. 20-25). It has been 
often noticed that the prophetic office, to the purifying and 
strengthening of which Samuel devoted much of his energy, 
appeared with unexampled splendour and success in the king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes, just as the darkness and misery grew 
more overwhelming. God has never left Himself without 
a witness. In some things Elijah appears to have been a 
prophet and a reformer not inferior to Samuel himself. The 
line of prophets in the Ten Tribes must have exerted a blessed 
influence there, in spite of the manifold evils in that degenerate 
and ungodly kingdom, as Samuel described these to the people 
in langufi^ which he reduced to writing and laid up before 
Jehovah. Who can doubt that this spoken and written 
teaching of the great prophet was meant to prepare a way for 
his successors in the prophetic office, and to keep it open so 
that they might the better exercise their ministry in the midst 
of stupendous difficulties ? And there are evidences that the 
work of these prophets did tell with amazing effect upon the 
people, from the time of the unnamed prophet who resisted 
the first Jeroboam at the inauguration of his altar, down 
through Elijah and Elisha in a specially anxious time, and on 
to Jonah and Amos and Hosea in the age of the second 
Jeroboam. There is also evidence that the Law of Moses had 
a hold upon the nation, even where all the basest interests of 
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the kings might have led them to sweep it away, had they 
dared. No instance is more to the point than Naboth's refusal, 
in the name of Jehovah, to give up his vineyard, though he 
were to get a price for it. On the other hand, it is plain 
enough that a process of sapping and mining had very greatly 
broken down the habit of obedience to the Law of Moses, even 
in the less daringly degenerate kingdom of Judah. The 
fimdamental law which secured the personal liberty of every 
Israelite, with the exception of not more than six years of bon- 
dage in certain well defined cases, and with certain restrictions, 
had come to be virtually obsolete. An outward profession of 
penitence in a crisis during which they apprehended the out- 
break of divine judgments which would annihilate them, had 
induced King Zedekiah and his princes and his people to enter 
into a covenant to restore this right to all God's people. But 
no sooner had the pressure of inunediate danger passed off, than 
they broke their covenant which they had renewed with an 
imposing ceremony, and once more set aside the law of God 
and forced the victims of their oppression back into bondage 
(see Jer. 34). Then the prophet Jeremiah was commanded to 
denounce to them the end of the time of forbearance. They 
were ripe for judgment, and the doom of Samaria came to be 
shared by Jerusalem. It needed centuries to work out this 
melancholy result. But at length a limit to the divine long- 
suffering was reached, though God alone knew beforehand 
where this boundary line was drawn, when the kingdom had 
ceased to be the kingdom of Jehovah, and it perished. Thus 
the word was accomplished which was involved in His mes- 
sage to Samuel : " They have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected Me, that I should not be king over them " 
(1 Sam. 8. 7). 
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The Speaker. — "An effective answer to the German Ptofessor's attack, and well 
deserves the high praise given it by Mr. Gladstone and Professor Sayce." 

The Church Times.—" We are sincerelv grateful to the publishers. A book like this 
will form a rallying point for those who had begun to think that the possession of common 
sense was a thing to be ashamed of, and unwavering tradition on any point rather a source 
of weakness than of strength." 

The Churchman. — "We strongly recommend those who have not done so to read, 
mark, and inwardly digest ' Sanctuary and Sacrifice.' " 

Tlie Christian World.—" It is an honest and serious discussion of important ques- 
tions. Those who differ from Dr. Baxter may learn from his criticisms." 

The Methodist Times.—" By far the most telling chaUenge to the higher criticism." 

The Primitive Methodist.- "Those who have been unsettled in their feith in the 
Old Testament bv the speculations of some modern writing, would do well to make the 
acquaintance of this volume." 
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THE BIBLE STUDENTS UBRARY-contiftued. 



Volume v.— Price 3s. 6d. 



HEZEKIAH AND HIS AGE 

BY THE 

Rev. ROBERT SINKER, D.D., 

Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 



THIS work compares the Bible history of this King with contemporary 
records, and generally deals with his period. The Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions of the period markedly confirm the Bible story ; they have shewn 
the connection of events; they have filled up gaps, and so imparted 
greater coherence to the narrative, clearing up difficulties where some 
have accused the scriptural account of inaccuracy. 

No period of early history is more full of suggestiveness. The intense 
human pathos interwoven in the life of Hezekiah, and the Monuments 
which survive of his handiwork in Jerusalem, impart to his reign a more 
than ordinary interest to the modern reader, and particularly to those 
willing to avail themselves of all fresh light thereon, as it arises. 



CONXKNXS. 



CHAP. 

I.— IHTRODUCTORT, REIGNS OF 
UZZIJIH, JOTHAH, JIHJIZ. 

. II.— CHRONOLOGY. 

III.— THE SURROUNDING NATIONS. 

lY.— THE OUTLOOK JIT HEZSKIJIH*S 
ACCESSION. 

v.— HEZEKIAH THE REFORMER. 

YI.— THE WARRIOR, THE BUILDER, 
THE WISE KING. 



CHAP. 

YII.-« SICK UNTO DEATH," «• I WILL 
ADD UNTO THY DAYS FIF- 
TEEN YEARS.'* 
YIIL-FACE TO FACE WITH ASSYRIA. 
IX.-THE GREAT INYASION. 
X.— THE GREAT DEUYERANCE. 
XL— CONCLUSION. 

APPENDIX.— THE AUTHENTICITY OF 
ISAIAH XL.-LXYI. 



• som:ic Opinions. 

The Times.—" Worthy of deep consideration." 

Literary World.— "A careful attempt to collate the Biblical history of the eighth 
century b.c, not only with the prophetical and poetical books of the period, but with 
the Assyrian Monuments." 

Speaker.—" A luminous and, at the same time, critical exposition." 

Sunday Sehool Chronicle*—" A valuable contribution to the literature dealing with 
that significant epoch in Israelitish history, and thoroughly interesting. Much light from 
the Assyrian inscriptions is brought to bear upon the narrative." . 

Reoord.— "A ponrait of Hezekiah, lucid and forcible." 

Hanoheiter Guardian.—" Shows that the Assyrian inscriptions have yielded a most . 
striking confirmation of the Bible story." 

Irlui Times.—" Holds a very high place, and will be everywhere prixed." 

Church Times.—" ' Hezekiah and His Age ' is a careful piece of work by one who 
nfiver allows himself to forget that he is handling the Word of God. It is an exceedingly 
usefiil work ; we earnestly commend it to the impartial reader." 

Literature. — " Careful and trustworthy." 
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THE BIBLE STUDENTS LIBRARY -continued. 



Volume Vi. (ILLUSTRATED).— Price 6/- 

ABRAHAM AND HIS AGE 

BY 

The Rev. HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS, 

Member of the Committees of the Palestine and the Egypt Exploration Funds^ &c. 

THE history of Abraham, "the father of the faithful," is brought 
into one continuous relation. The Monuments and Inscriptions of 
contemporary nations, here summarised to date, yield fresh confirmation 
of the Bible narrative. 



LIST OF ILLTJSXR^XIONS. 



I.— ROYJIL HITTITE. 

{Coloured Frontispiece.) 

II.— NARAH-8IN, NEBUCHADREZ- 
ZAR, AND KHAHMURABI. 

III.— HARDUK-NADIN-AKHI. 
IY.--OROUP OF HEADS TYPICAL 
OF RACES. 



AND 



v.— AHENEHHAT, KHAFRA, 
TETA AND HIS WIFE. 
YI.~HYK86S STATUARY. 
YII.— TWO NEW HEADS, PROBABLY 
HYKSdS, etc 
YIII.-HITTITES AND AHORITES. 
IX.-~ARABS, SYRIANS, ete. 
X.-BABYLONIAN SEAL-CYLINDERS. 



con"xe::nt?s. 



Cbapter. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 
I.— INTRODUCTORY. 
II.— ABRAHAM'S FATHERLAND. 
lU.— RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN ABRA- 
HAM'S TIME. 
IY.-POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 

IN CHALDJBA. 
Y.— MIGRATION TO KHARRAN. 
VI.— THE LAND OF CANAAN. 
VII.-THE PLACE OF SICHEM. 
YIII.-THE CANAANITE. 



Chapter. 
IXv-ABRAHAM GOES DOWN TO 

EGYPT. 
X.— EGYPT IN THE TWELFTH DY- 
NASTY. 

XL— THE HYKS6S. 

XII.— ABRAHAM RETURNS TO CA- 
NAAN 

XIII.— ELAM AND ITS KINGS-KEDOR- 
LA'OMER'SWARANDDEFEAT. 

XIY.— GENESIS HISTORICAL, NOT 
MYTHICAL. 

APPENDIX OF NOTES. 

INDEX. 



80m:k opinions. 

Chnreh Times.— "Mr. Tomkins has devoted thirty years to the study of piblical 
Archaeology, and he has brought together a large amount of material upon which he has 
something interesting to say. He makes out a very good case." 

BcotemaB.— " A concise and compendious statement of the case for the older orthodox 
doctrine as asainst sweeping sceptical researches. It is a learned and useful manual." 

Sunday Sehool Chronlele.— " A book like this, with its plentiful archaeological 
illustrations, will help to make Abraham's life more real to the reader." 

Irlih Times.— "It sketches the background of the historical picture, in which the 
patriarch is the Central figure." 

Manchester Guardian.—" It is full of fiicts and enriched with well executed plates." 

Churoh Times. — " In about 250 pages the author brings a large amount of material 
to illustrate the times covered by Genesis 12 — 14. No candid reader can deny tliat be 
makes out a very good case for the historical accuracy of those chapters." 

MornlBtf Post.— "A woiic of evidential value answering some critical cavils, and 
refuting some misconceptions. It is largely and excellently illustrated." 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIBRARY-f*""*""* 

VoluTne VII.— Price 6/- 

lUustrated with Photographic Reproductions of Ancient 

Monuments. 

THE BOOK OF DANIEL 

FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. 

With Essay on Alle^red Historical Difficulties, 
by the Editor of the '' Babylonian and 

Oriental Record." 

BY 

JOHN KENNEDY, M.A., D.D., 

Honorary Professor, New College, London, 
AUTHOR OF 

" The Self Revelation of Jesus Christ "; •• The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
an Historical Fact " ; •• The Unity of Isaiah," &c. 



THE personal testimony of our Lord to the prophet Daniel 
and his book is first discussed. After an examination 
of corroborative testimony, the book itself is studied, chapter 
by chapter, and all charges of historical inaccuracy are carefully 
dealt with. The result is that the trustworthiness of the his- 
torical portions is fully vindicated. 



^\/v/*/*/'\/\/*y*/*/* /xyN/ \/ \j\/ %/\_/%/\_/-«»/'^ '\f\^'\/\f \/\/\y^/*/v/ 



som:k ox^inions. 

Chureh Ouarterly Review.—" The author is able to conclude that the grounds on 
which the book is held to be trustworthy, remain unshaken, and he points out the 
insuperable difficulties of the contrary contention." 

The Record. — " The whole volume, while the work of a man of great learning, is very 
clearly and simply put." 

The Ohureh TImei.— " Written with great earnestness and steadfastness of purpose." 

The Chrlitlan.— *' A welcome contribution to a controversy which is being diligently 
pursued by rationalistic writers. ... An excellent work." 

The MonilBtf Poit.— " An able vindication called forth by the attacks on the veracity 
of the Book of Daniel by some of the * Higher Critics.' " 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIBRARY- continued. 
Volume Vlll.-Price a/- 



Age of the Maccabees 

With Special Reference to the Reli^rious Literature 

of the Period. 

BY 

A. TV. ST^isANE, D.D.. 

Fellow, and formerly Theological Lecturer, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 



AFTER sketching the Post -Captivity Period of Jewish 
History from the date of the Return with special 
reference to Maccabean times, the writer deals with the literary, 
political, and religious elements in the life of the nation during 
the period. He discusses in detail the general features of the 
religious literature of the Jews, from the commencement of the 
Greek period to the accession of Herod the Great (37 b.c), and 
then proceeds to consider the individual characteristics of the 
various works (Apocryphal and other) which naturally fall 
within the above-mentioned plan. A special chapter is given 
to the origin and characteristics of the Septuagint. He also 
treats separately of various questions which the period involves, 
such as the position of the Assideans, the existence of 
Maccabean Psalms, and the date of the Book of Daniel. 



> ^v/v/'V/v^x^vyyyx^-v/ v/ \y 



SOIMIG OI»INION'S. 

Chureh Quarterly Review.^" Offers important assistance to the student .... 
of the problems of the formation of the sacred canon." 

The Aeadtmy. — *' Excellently done, and can be recommended to the Bible students 
to whom it is specially addressed." 

Th« Literary World. — " A scholarly survey of the history and literature of the Jews 
from the accession of Antiochus the Great to the taking of Jerusalem by Herod." 

The Record. — "It is not only exact and scholarly, but it is also pre-eminently 
readable." 

The lootimaii.— *' A handbook of great value to the student." 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT'S UBRARY-continued. 



Volu.ine IX.— Price Ob. 
(LABOE PAPBB BDITIOW, cloth, tflt ed^ei. Price Xg».) 



STUDENT'S HANDBOOK to the PSALMS. 



BY THE LATE 



Lev. J. m9M^Mm.M^m^.m^9 

Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 



SECOND EDITION, WITH MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, 

BY THE 

Rev. ROBERT SINKER, D.D., 

Librarian of Trinity College. 



THIS Handbook aims at treating the poetry and theology of the Psalms 
in such a manner as shall benefit not only the student of the Hebrew, 
but also the English reader who takes an intelligent interest in the con- 
troversies of the day, and finds in the Psalms the daily food of devotion. 

The work will be of use to students for theological degrees, and to all 
who adopt the purpose of St. Paul : " / will sing with the spirit, and I will 
sing with the understanding also." — i Cor. 14. 15. 



soi^x: OPINIONS. 



The Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, the Rev. Robert Sinker, D.D.9 

writes: — "/ trust the volume wUl have a very wide circulation. It deserves it." 

The Timei. — "Very useful to students and devout readers." 

The Church Tiniei«— "We thoroughly commend It to our readers." 

Church Quarterly Review.—" Of quite unusual strength and comprehensiveness. 
... A thorough and minute discussion in detail. . . . Illustrates the value of each of 
the treasures of devotion which the Psalter contains." 

Record.—" Dr. Sharpe is to be warmly thanked for his book. It is good to find a 
scholar referring to the 'old paths' and confessing that 'continued study ever demonstrates 
more fully' their superiority," 

Sunday School Chi^nide.— " The book is one which Sunday School Teachers will 
find exceptionally useful." 

. The Iriih Timei.— " This handbook to tlie Psalms will be invaluable to every earnest 
Christian student. ' Dr. Sharpe lays the Christian communities under an obligation 
everywhere." 

The Scotiman.— " The book wiU be highly prized by those who stand in the 'old 
paths' and is one which those who are seeking to advance will find worthy of their 
consideration." 

£y/iE 6- SPOTTJSWOODE, 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIBRARY-f<'»«»«<i 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Volixme X.— Price Os. 

With a FrontiBpiece, '' HIZPEH, THE NATIONAL PLACE 

OF ASSEMBLY." 

SAMUEL AND HIS AGE: 

IN 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

BY 

GEORGE C. M. DOUGLAS, D.D., 

^oint Principal of the United Free Church College, Glasgow, and formerly 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis there. 



'T^HE Life of Samuel falls in with one of the most critical epochs in 
•*■ the history of Israel, both from a political and from a literary 
point of view. To him and to his school we largely owe the final (or 
almost final) arrangement of the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges. The 
prophets — using the word in a somewhat technical sense — began with 
him. Samuel may be looked upon as the Centre of Biblical Literature 
in the great transition period in which the age of the Judges passed away 
and the Monarchical age succeeded. Samuel himself was a historian, 
a warrior, a judge, and was probably adopted after a unique fashion into 
the priesthood. 

Professor Douglas, in his work on Samuel, takes us back into the 
age of this remarkable man, discusses the most interesting events in his 
life, patiently unravels the difficulties which some students have seen in 
the First Book which goes by his name, and exhibits with clearness 
and vigour the political, social, and religious condition of things in 
Israel in his time. 

GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E,C, 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LlBRkRV-continued. 

JUST PUBLISHED (concluding the Series). 

Volume XI.— Price 9u. 

THE 

GRAMMAR OF PROPHECY: 

Bn Bttempt to DfBcovet tbe Aetbod Tllndeclsind tbe 

ptopbetic Scttptutea. 

BY 

R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 

Hon, Canon of Christ Church and formtrly Principal of Wyclifft Hall, Oxford. 



/^ / V/X/N »"\ />/>/>/>/>/> rvy V^\/XrV/\/X/\/\/\/X/\/" 



THE prophetic element — and a very large proportion of the Holy 
Scripture is more or less predictive — has not hitherto received 
consideration as a whole, nor has the method of induction, which is 
the secret of advancement in all pursuits, yet been applied to it. In 
short, the interpretation of Prophecy has not yet been conducted on 
scientific lines. 

In " The Grammar of Prophecy " a wide survey has been taken of 
the subject as a whole. The characteristic phenomena of prediction 
have been simply noted down. The chief forms of prophetic thought 
and modes of prophetic utterance have been elicited. Chronological 
prophecies are considered. The bearing of prediction on our know- 
ledge of the divine nature and on human free will is discussed. The' 
"Grammar" or method which underlies the prophetic Scriptures having 
thus been formulated, the most important branches of Biblical prediction 
are briefly brought under review. They include the Promises to Abraham 
and to David as fulfilled in Christ, the prospects of Israel, the case of 
the Ten Tribes, the second coming of Christ, the Millennium, the rise 
and fall of Anti-christ, the final Judgment and that which is beyond. 

A chronological table (with reference to the past only) and a complete 
list of the texts referred to are appended. 

EYRE &r* SPOTTISWOODE, 
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IDezny 8vo. Price 3s« Sdl* 



THE STUDEflT'S 



DEOTEHONOMY : 



B Corrected XTranalation wttb Viotea and witb 'Reterencea 
in Yull to tbe preceMng and Xater JSooke. 



BY 



Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 

Formerly Head of the Translation Department of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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THE object of this Work is threefold ; firstly, to make the Translation more 
accurate and less cumbrous ; secondly, to call attention in the Notes to 
certain linguistic, legislative, and archaeological peculiarities in the Text; 
thirdly, to illustrate the Speeches by two sets of References — 

(0) Passages in the four previous BooHs of the Bible to which the Speaker 

refers, or of which he makes use, 
{b) Passages in the later Books of the Bible which refer to the speeches. 

Upwards of 200 of the former texts, and 300 of the latter, are printed in full on 
a specially wide margin. 

In addition to a more idiomatic rendering of the Text, this volume contains 
a demonstration — by means of the references set out at length — of the harmony 
which exists between Deuteronomy and the preceding Books of Moses, and its 
relationship to the Books which follow it in the Old Testament. 



som:b3 ox>inions. 

Beotiman.— " Helpful to the student." 

Gharoh Timei*— "A new and careful translation . . deserves very careful consideration." 

The Reeord. — "A careAil and consciantious working through Canon Girdlestone's 
text and comparing bis citations will be a pre-eminently useful object-lesson for the 
student." 

The Ezpoiitory Tlm«i. — "Useful and stimulating. The new translation is on 
scientific lines." 

SPECIMEN OF TYPE. 

DEUTEEONOMY, 7. 



habitants of this land ; ye shall de- 
stroy their altars. Judg,2At2, Thou 
Shalt not bow down to their gods nor 
serve them nor do after their works ; 
but thou Shalt surely overthrow them 
and smash their pillars . . . Thou 
Shalt cut no covenant with them nor 
with their gods. £!x. 23. 24, 32. Comp. 
Ex. 34. 12-17. 



they will turn away thy son from following me, 
that they may serve other gods: so will the 
anger of the Lord be kindled against yon, and 
destroy thee quickly. * But thus shall ye deal 
with them: ye shall destroy their altars, and 
smash their pillars, and cut down their groves, 
and bum up their sculptures with fire. 
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SECOND EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 

Small 4to., Cloth, Qilt Edsres (8jo pp.. Maps, and a8 full-pas:e 

Coloured Illustrations), 21/- 

Al90 in 3 VolutneSf 7/6 each {Bold separately), via,. Part I,^The Monarchy 
EstablUhed; Part II.—The JHvided Kingdom; Part III.— The 
Kingdom, of JTudah, 



THE HEBREW MONARCHY: 

ITS HISTORY AND PURPOSE. 

BEING 

THE BIBLE TBZKT, 

INCLUDING 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS, 

ARRANGED, WITH 

A HARMOHT OF THE PARALLEL HARRATIYES, AHD A OOMMEHTART, 

BY 

Trinity College, Cambridge ; Rector of Great Ponton, Lines.; Diocesan Inspector of Schools. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., late DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 



Extracts froin Dr. Bayne Smithes Introduction. 

** 'T^HE object of this important Commentary is unique. It is to exhibit 
X the History of the Hebrew Monarchy in a connected narrative, 
with everything necessary for its elucidation. Thus it commences with 
the agitation of thd Israehtes for a more permanent form of government ; 
and ends with those portions of the prophetic books which throw light 
upon the purpose of the Hebrew Monarchy, the reasons of its fall, and its 
survival in that which was ever the true reason of its existence — the 
spiritual reign of David's Son. ..." 

" These extracts show what was the ultimate purpose of God in estab- 
lishing monarchy in Israel, and under the veil of an earthly kingdom they 
reveal to us the nature of the true kingdom of God. ..." 



EXTRACTS from: OPINIONS. 

The Archbiihop of York (Dr. Maclagan).—" Very useful . . . covers ground not 
yet occupied." 

The late Biihop of Durham (Dr. Wostcott).— " A very solid and valuable help to 
the study of the history of Israel, admirable in plan and execution." 

The late Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone.—" I am delighted with it." 

The Bishop of Lincoln.—" One effect of modern criticism has been to lead men to 
excuse themselves from studying the Bible. Many of the modern books seem to miss the 
real spirit of the Book. I am so glad you have brought out the historical value of the 
Prophets." 

The Bishop of Liverpool (Dr« Ghavasse).— " It supplies a distinct neod." 

The Yen. Archdeacon of Sheffield.—" Deeply interesting ; it is what' I have long 
wanted, and will be an immense help." 

Ganon Growfoot (Head of Lincoln Theological College).—" It will be constantly 
iq my hands. It is unique in its plan, and that plan is most admirable." 

Ganon Blackley.— " A work of vast labour and care." 

£VI^£ 6- SPOTTISWOODE, 
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The R«v. Dr. Plummer.— " Welcome and useful. An immense amount of information 
in a very handsome volume." 

The Rev. Dr. Sinker (Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge).— *' Admirably 
done. The idea is a very good one and well worked out, the work is thorough and exact, 
and the matter is pleasantly and interestingly put." 

The Archbiihop of Arma^.— " From the study of it I expect valuable results. A 
work which commended itself in its inception and idea to the two spirits, so noble and do 
diverse, whom you mention in your dedication, must be a blessing to many." 

Principal or St. Aidan*i College, Birkenhead.—" Admirable in arrangement and plan." 

The Bchoolmaiter.— " It is a monument of patient, thoughtful, and thorough work." 

The Iriih Tlmei.— "The harmony of the parallel texts is of the highest value. The 
typography is excellent, and the correctness of the notes is wonderful." 

The Record. — "The design is highly to be commended. The whole Commentary is 
one which clergymen or theological students or educated Bible readers generally will nnd 
admirably suited to their needs." 

The Daily Newi.— "A unique Commentary. Its origlnalitv consists first in the 
weaving together of the different histories, such as Kings and Chronicles, into a single 
narrative ; and secondly, in the Introduction of passages nrom the Prophets, at the point in 
the histoiy to wtiich they refer. For preachers, the reading of the Prophets into the 
narrative gives the volume real value as an aid to exposition." 

The Guardian.—" It is convenient to the student to have the parallel historical texts 
before him. . . . Much industry and scholarship have been expended upon it." 



SPECIMEN OF ARRANGEMENT. 

JUDAS, [B.C. 742.] I8BAEL. 

Ahaz— (Isdia^i, Micah). Fbeah — (Hosea), 

185.— The Syro-Israelite Invasion. — Isaiah as Comforter. 

League of Pekah and Rezin to overthrow the dynasty of David. 

2 Kings xti. 5. Isaiah vii.— ix. 7. 
fi Then Bezin ^Andit came to 
king of Syria and pass in the days of ^ Ahaz the son of Jotham, the son of 
Pekah son of Bema- XJzziah, king of Judah, that Rezin the king of Syria, and 
liah king of Israel Pekah the son of Remaliah, king of Israel, went up to ward 
came up to Jerusa- Jerusahim to war against it, but could not prevail 
lem to war : and against it. 

they besieged Ah az, ^ And it was told the house of. David, saying, Syria is 
but could not over- confederate with Ephraim. And his heart was moved, 
come him. and the heart of his people, as the trees of the wood are 

moved with the wind. 

Mission of Isaiah, — The Message to Ahaz. 
3 Then said the IiOED unto Isaiah, Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou, 

«2Chr. 28. 5, 6. 

1 Kin. 18. 18, note, Moloch, as (Ammonite, that Ahaz sent his embassy with a submls- 

1 Kin. 11. 5, 7) fire-god, is frequently identified sive message and present to Tiglath-pileser ; 

with Baal, the sun-god (Jer. 19. 5) ; Moloch the news of its favourable reception may 

means king, a generic name, like Baal ( = have causedr the allies to retire. In the Ue- 

lord) and Chemosh (= vanquisher; coupled brew style, the result is named in advance, 

with Ashtoreth on Moabite Stone, and ap- I. vii.— 1. Came to pass,} Cp. 2 Kin. 15. 37, 

parently replaced by Baal in Num. 25. 3). note. The chronological order of the events 

2 K. xvi.— 6. Then.l The opportunity was of this war must remain uncertain. 

lavourable for that invasion in force for Toward.] Rather » to {soB-Y.). War against 

which perhaps preliminary incursions in the i^] Yar. take it by assault. 2. And^ 
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THIRD EDITION, REYISED AND ENLARGED. 

Onr Bible and tbe Ancient Manuscripts : 

BEING A 

HISTORY OF THE TEXT AND ITS TRANSLA TIONS. 

BY 

FREDERIC G. KENYON, M.A., D.LiTT., 

Hon. Ph.D. of Halle University; Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Assistant Keeper of the Manuscripts Department, British Museum. 



ILLUSTRATED WITH 29 FACSIMILES. 



Demy Svo. Dark Blue Cloth. Red Edges. Price S/- 
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With an Appendix on recent Biblical Discoveries. 

Tliree Plates (makitig 29) have been added* 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

THE present volume deals solely with the transmission of the sacred 
text. My object has been to condense within the limits of a moderate 
volume the principal results at which our specialists have arrived, so as to 
furnish the reader who is not himself a specialist with a concise history, of 
the Bible text, from the time at which the several books were written 
until their appearance in our English Bibles to-day. 

This volume is especially intended for those who study the Bible in 
English, and in referring to details of textual criticism I have consequently 
had in my mind the only edition of the English Bible in which these de- 
tails are made accessible to the ordinary reader, namely the VARIORUM 
Bible published by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. I hope, however, that 
it may also be found useful by students who are beginning to make ac- 
quaintance with the textual criticism of the Septuagint or New Testament 
in their original language, and who use such editions as the Cambridge 
Septuagint edited by Prof. Swete, or the Oxford Greek Testament edited 
by Prof. Sanday. 

With regard to the facsimiles of manuscripts, I have in every case stated 
the original size of the page reproduced, and (in cases where the whole 
page cannot be given) of the part reproduced ; and it is open to anyone to 
counteract the reduction by the use of a magnifying glass. I have tried to 
give pages which especially illustrate the characteristics and peculiarities 
of the manuscript in question, the errors of the scribes, or some important 
detail of textual criticism. F. G. K. 

Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. 
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OUR BIBLE AND THE ANCIENT MkHUSCKll^B—coniinuea, 



SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Times. — " An account at once lucid, scholarly, and popular in the best sense. The 
plan is an excellent one, and is very skilfully executed." 

The Daily Chronicie.— " Dr. Kenyon is specially qualified to deal with the textual or 
external history of the Bible, and in this beautifully printed volume tells the story with 
scholarly conciseness and power." 

Church Timei.— " Mr. Kenyon's book deserves nothing but praise." 

The Academy.~'*We shall be surprised if the whole mass of Bible-readers be not 
grateful to Mr. Kenyon for his timely and valuable help. The plates by which he illustrates 
his subjects are very clear and beautifal bits of reproauction." 

The Guardian.—" Dr. Kenyon has produced a book of which theological students 
stood sorely in need ; full of interest and firee firom exaggerations, the book is dominated 
by common sense." 

The Bpealcer.— " An able epitome, and the £aict that it is based to a large extent on the 
works of such authorities as Davidson, Driver, Scrivener, Hort, Skeat, and Westcott adds 
to Its value as a record which is thoroughly abreast with contemporary scholarship." 

The Tablet. — "Mr. Kenyon's volume deserves to find a place in every college 
library." 

Weitern Morning Newi«— " Every clergyman should not only have it on his shelves, 
but be firequent in recommending it." 

The Manchester Guardian.— " There is probably no book published at anything like 
the same price firom which the student can obtain the same amount of thoroughly trust- 
worthy information." 

Interesting Notices have also appeared in the 

Daily Hewi, Church Standard, Sunday School Chronicle, Christian, Christian 
World, Oxford Journal, Irish Times, Scotsman, Ac, Ac. 



Xi0t of SUusttations^ 



THE SAMARITAN PENTA- 
TEUCH-ROLL AT NABLOUS. 

CLAY TABLET FROM TELL EL- 
AMARNA. 

HEBREW SYNAGOGUE - ROLL 

(Brit. Mus. Harl. 7619). 
THE MOABITE STONE. 
HEBREW MS. (Brit. Mus. Or. 4446). 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 

(Rome, Barberini Library, 106). 

CODEX SARRAVIANUS. 
CODEX MARCHALIANUS. 

PESHITTO SYRIAC MS. (Brit. Mus. 

Add. 14426). 
CODEX SINAITICUS. 
CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 
CODEX VATICANUS. 
CODEX EPHRAEMI. 
CODEX BEZAE. 
CODEX CLAROMONTANUS. 
CURSIVE GREEK MS. (Evan. 348). 



CURETONIAN MS. OF OLD SY- 
RIAC (Brit. Mus. Add. 14461). 

BOHAIRIC MS.(Brit.Mus.Or.l316). 

BAHIDIC MS. (Brit. Mus. Or. 4717 

(10) ). 
CODEX VERCELLENSIS (Old 

Latin). 

CODEX AMIATINUS (Vulgate). 
THE LINDISFARNE GOSPELS. 

ALCUIN'S VULGATE (Brit. Mus. 

Add. 10646). 
MAZARIN BIBLE. 

ENGLISH GOSPELS OF THE 10th 
CENTURY (Brit. Mus. Reg. 1 A 
XIV.) 

WYCLIFFE'S BIBLE (Bodleian MS. 

967). 
TYNDALE'S NEW TESTAMENT. 
THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 

THE UNIQUE HEBREW MS. OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 



GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Gilt Top. 380 Pages. Price 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST; 

OR 

THE WITNESS OF THE MONUMENTS. 

Bn introduction to tbe Stubs of JSibltcal Btcbarolod^. 

WITH 

A NEW COMPARATIVE LIST OF THE PROPER NAMES OF THE BIBLE. 

BY THE 

ReVm Om Jm BALL, Mm Am (Oxon.), 

Member of Council of the Society of Biblical Archaology^ &c., &c. 

Author of The Inscriptions of Nebuchadnexxar the Great; the Variorum Apocrypha; 
The Hebrew Text of Genesis, with Critical Notes, and other Works. 



^ •* ^\r\ /x/> /\f\/\'^r\ ^A/ 



THIS collection of about 330 subjects, including 30 Plates in colour in 
the highest style of Photographic, Lithographic, and Typographic 
reproduction, forms by far the fullest and the most comprehensive 
series of Biblical Illustrations from the Monuments hitherto brought 
within the reach of the English public. It covers the whole field of 
archaeological discovery in Babylonia, Assyria, S)rria, and Egypt. 

The Author, the Rev. C. J. Ball, is well known as a scholar and an 
expert in Biblical and Assyriological subjects. His special study of the 
primitive language of the " land of Shinar," and of its relation to ancient 
Egyptian and to modem Chinese, is well exemplified in his illustrated 
account of the origin and development of the Phoenicio-Hebrew Alphabet 
(parent of that of Western Europe), for which he claims a Babylonian 
rather than an Egyptian source. His translations of Ancient Texts, made 
for this Work, contain many suggestive references to the Old Testament. 

The illustrations are chiefly Photographic reproductions of the Monu- 
ments, the exceptions being drawings made specially for this Work by 
Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., Secretary to the Society 0/ Biblical Archaology. 



sonvcic oi>iN"iONs. 



The Timei.— "A beautifully got-up collection of illustrations from all tbe principal 
monuments, inscriptions, etc., that throw light upon the Bible, with short descriptive 
letterpress." Guardian. — *' Full of curious and interesting information." 

Church Timei. — " Up to date. It consists of transcripts of documents, *.and not of tbe 
compiler's opinion of them." 

** This sumptuous volume ought to find an honoured place on tbe table of every 
student of the Bible." Pall Mall Gazette.—" A museum in petto." 

The Morning Poit. — " The most complete and valuable work hitherto published.on 
the subject." 

Athenaaum. — "As complete a collection as could have been got together." 

— — -a — - _ . I I i_ I ■ - ■ - ■ - - * 

EVI^E 6- SPOTTISWOODE, 
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-^ - - — - - " — ■ — - 

THE BEST BOOK ON EGYPT FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES. 

OVER 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Pyramids and Progress. 

By ao^a^ mrjuRD, f.8.jl. 

A new and beautiful Irt Book, printed npon fine paper, being a 
popular account, profusely illustrated, of 

EGYPT, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



ITS SCENERY, 

ITS HISTORY, 

ITS PLACES OF INTEREST, 

ITS PYRAMIDS, 



ITS TOMBS, 

ITS IRRIGATION WORKS, 
AND 

ITS PEOPLE. 



A permanent Handbook to the Tourist as well as the Egyptologist 

and expert. 



EXTRACT fifom PROFESSOR SAYCE'S INTRODUCTION. 

" Mr. Ward has lived with the natives, and travelled in native boats ; he has visited 
tombs and temples £ar away from the tourist's track, and he has gone for his information 
to the best authorities. His collection of historical scarabs is one of the best. The world 
of the past has risen from its grave of centuries. The latest discoveries have drawn aside 
part of the veil which liides the beginnings of culture and civilisation." 



The author. Mr. John Ward, the well-known archaeologist, has been five years in Egypt 
gathering illustrations of all the chief monuments and objects of interest in this most 
interesting country. These include photographic and other plates, some being from 
deljehtfully executed drawings bv " Varley," made specially for the work, on the spot. 

The production of this work nas been watched by Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener, and 
Professor Sayce with much interest. 

Foolscap 4to. 7b. OdL. Nett. 

som:ic ot^inions. 

The Timei«— '* Not a dull page in the book ... to be studied by all interested in Egypt.** 
Daily AnuBhlo.— '* Indispensable to all who go to Egypt." 
St. jamei^i GaMtte.— " Drawn with the firm hand of a man sure of his facts." 
Vanity Fair.— "Just what is wanted." 

Pall Mall Gaietu.— ** An extremely interesting book. No guide book can give snch 
information." 

Standard.-— " A book of sterline value." 

Scotsman. — " To glance through the illustrations is a broad education." 

Cook's Excursionist.—'* The best book on Egypt for the general reader." 

Gentlewoman.—" Learned, without being pedantic." 

Hew York Times.—" A new and beautiful art book ; remarkably interesting." 

The Lady* — '* Written in charming style." 

GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW EDITION. 

A eofnplete Seeenaion of tfie original matter, with additions and 

fuller explanations where necessary, 

H.M. Printers' Teacher's Prayer Book : 

BEING THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, wUh INTRODUCTIONS, 
ANALYSES, NOTES, and a COMMENTARY UPON THE PSALTER. 

BY THE 

Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., 

Canon of Windsor and Assistant Bishop of London, 
Formerly Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania; 

AND A 

GLOSSARY by the ReY. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 



The **fR9acljev*» grayer 'Qcoh** is the only work of the kind 
published in a popular form at popular prices. It is issued in various 
bindings. 

In the arrangement of the work the most simple plan has been adopted, 
the Prayer Bpok and its explanation being interpaged throughout; and 
the work of Dr. Barry as Editor makes it of standard value. 

s. d. 
Cloth boards, red edges , 3 6 

Leather, limp, gilt edges 4 6 

Leather, round comers, red under gold edges, and gold roll inside cover . . 5 6 

Morocco, limp, round comers, red under gold edges, and gold roll inside cover 8 3 



LARGE TYPE. For the Aged and Infirm. 

THE PSALTER with COMMEMTARY, 



BY 



The Rigrh.t Rev. ALFREID BAHHY, D.D. 



Size, 8J X 7 X I inches. 
Cloth boards, red edges, bumished 3/6 

EYRE &* SPOTTISWOODEy 
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Price tt/- 
NBW CHBAP BPITION, 

THE STANDARD BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 1662. 

THE ANNEXED BOOK IN TYPE, 



An exact copy, in type, of the Manuscript Book of Common Prayer 
which was annexed, as the authoritative record, to the Act of Uniformity 
of 1662. 

In 1891, by special permission of the House of Lords (now the cus- 
todians of the MS. Book), H.M. Printers produced by photolithography 
a facsimile of this " Annexed Book," but the work was necessarily too 
costly for the majority of Churchmen. 

To the Type-Edition are appended (I.) a List of Erasures and Correc- 
tions in the MS. Book. (II.) A Collation of the MS. Book with "the 
Convocation Copy" from which it purports to be fairly written. (III.) A 
Collation with the Authorised Version of Quotations therefrom inserted 
in the Annexed Book. 



Royal 8vo., Dark Blue Cloth, Red Burnished Edges. 

NEW CHBAP EDITION. 

^^■'■"^^^^^"^■^^^^^"^■■■■•■"■^^■■^■» 

Cloth., Red iKdgres. I^rice 3/a. 

THE HISTORICAL PRAM BOOK : 

BEING THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER WITH THE SOURCE OF EACH COMPONENT 
PART AND THE DATE AT WHICH IT WAS INCORPORATED IN THE 

BOOK STATED IN THE MARGIN. 

Edited by the Rev. JAMES CORNFORD, H.A., 

Lecturer at the London College of Divinity. 

SPEOIAIiliY PBXPABXD FOR THS UBS OF STUDENTS AND ATiL 
MEMBERS OF THE ESTABIiISHED CHUROH. 



som:k Opinions. 

Guardian.—" A most useful and scholarly work." 

Church TImei.— " A useful book for those interested in the sources of our present 
Prayer Book." 

Speaker.—" Scholarly, pithy, exact." 

Bcotimail. — "Welcome to everyone interested in the history of the Anglican liturgy." 

Commended also by The Timei, &c., &c. 

GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SaCOMD KDITIOM. JUST I8SUBD. 

WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE GENERAL EDITOR, 

THE LATE CHARLOTTE M. YONQE. 

THE CHILD'S GUIDE TO THE 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

To foster an intelligent interest in and a love for the Services of the Church in the 
minds of the young, and to help them to understand the meaning of the Forms of 
Service laid down in the Book of Common Prayer, this volume of fifty-two chapters, 
liberally interspersed with anecdotes, has been issued. 

Written in an attractive style well within the comprehension of an average child, 
it explains the several parts of the Morning and Evening Church Services in their order, 
and unfolds the principles underlying them. 

The general editorship of this volume was probably the last work undertaken by the 
late Charlotts M. Yongb, and if its object be achieved, her share in it will not be the 
least important of the many good offices of her most useful life. 

Demy 8vo., Cloth Boards, gilt edges, la. 



-" A real help to children, interesting and charmingly simple." 

Churoh Belli.—" Admirably written .... we can warmly commend this attractive 
volume." 

Torkihire Poit.— "The Clergy and Sunday School Teachers should find many 
helpful uses for the ' Child's Guide to the book of Common Prayer.' " 



Fcap. 4to., Art Cloth, price 2b* 

LANDSCAPES OF THE BIBLE AMD THEIR STORY. 

With am Introduction by the 

Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D. 

FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS (PHOTOGRAPHIC) PRODUCED IN COLOUR, 

OF 

EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
Each picture is fully described by an experienced Oriental Traveller. 

THIS DAIHTT LITTLE YOLUHB IS EMIHEHTLT SUITED FOR A PRIZE OR 

OIFT-BOOK. 



Sptctator.— '* Full of varied interest." 

Guardian.—** A useful and attractive book." 

Tbt OoMB.—** Those who are unable to visit the Holy Land have an opportunity 
of realising the several scenes." 

Seotiman.— '* It should prove welcome as an attractive help to the study of the 
Scriptures." 

Weiteni Momintf Re«i«— " A capital aid to Bible study." 

EYRE &* SPOTTISWOODE, 
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THE MNDSCflPE BIBLE : 

BEING 

Cbe JIutDorlsed Version or tbe l)Oip Bible. 

WITH 

FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR 

(BASED UPON PHOTOGRAPHS) of 

placed, Citicdt and Scenes in Bgi^pt and the f)oli? Xand, 

AND SPECIAL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SCENES DEPICTED. 



THIS volume cannot fail to be highly appreciated by all who value the Bible 
and who love to wander in imagination amongst the actual scenes of the 
Old Testament History, and to place the various events in the life of our Lord 
in a setting of those Landscapes which the unchanging East presents prac- 
tically unaltered. 

The fifty Illustrations, whose accuracy is photographic, have been carefully 
selected from the publishers' large and varied collection, as well as from other 
sources, and the reproductions in colour have been executed by their own 
Photographic and Art Departments in a manner worthy of the subjects. 

Each Illustration is accompanied by a special description of the scene 
depicted, specially written by a traveller of experience acquainted with Egypt 
and Syria, and conversant with Oriental manners and customs. 



Two BdltionA f R"'*y 34010. Text Bible (size, 5§ x 3i x i in.). 

I wo Kantons ^ p^^, ^^^^ Reference Bible (size, si x 4 x i in.). 

PrioeB from 3s« 8d» 



SOMiJS OFIN-IONS. 

Atlieil«am«—"The pictures are well chosen." 

Church Belli.— "A charming edition, convenient in size. ... A most attractive 
Bible." 

Bmiday Sehool Chronlele. — "The photographs are chosen with judgment and 
beautifully executed in colour." 

leotiman.— "There are few prettier copies of the Bible." 

Glasgow Dally HalL— "Gives a singularly vivid idea of the actual condition of the 
various Bible localities." 

Oxford TimM.— " Exceedingly convenient for Sunday School teachers." 

THE 

Crimson Letter Testament. 

(Size, 5i X 3* X * in.) 
BOTJRG-KOIS 1:YI>B3. 

Printed with Jbe whole of our Lord's words in red. 

PfIoos from Ss» 



GREAT NEIV STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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The EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 

TEACHER'S BIBLE. 

Published, 1875i Enlarged, 1877. Variorum Editions 1880 and 1890. 
Extended, 1893. Revised and ninstrated, 1887. 

EDITED, WITH 

FACSIMILES OF ANTIQUITIES AHD PHOTOGRAPHIC YEWS, 

SELECTED AND DESCRIBED, BY THE 

Member of Council df the Society of Biblical Archtetdogy^ ^c. &*c»: Author of 

A Commentary on the Books of Chronicles ; The Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar 

the Great ; The Variorum Apocrypha, &c. &c. 

ALSO WITH 

PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODDCTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS 

SELECTED AND DESCRIBED BY 

O/ the Manuscript Department of the British Museum; Author of Our Bible and 

the Ancient Manuscripts. 



FIFTEEN EDITIONS. Frioes Arom 2s. 6d. to £2 2s. 

(Illustrated Catalogue^ or other Information^ from any Bookseller or the 

Publishers. ) 



In this series of Editions of the Authorised Verson — ^several 
of them page for page — are combined — 

I.— H.M. Printers' 3lef«reni;« anh VARIORUM %l«f«rjmc« ^ihie»* 

II.— H.M. Printers' "AIDS to \Vit $iub«ni of i*|« ^oAtj ^ibU/* 

III— H.M. Printers' "MONUMENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES." 



JLeademy.— "H.M. Printers have gone the ri^ht way to produce a valuable book. 
They have selected for treatment imi>ortant subjects, and then entrusted them to the 
hanas of always trustworthy, and sometimes eminent specialists. Thus we have ad- 
mirable papers." 

The ChrlitlaD.~"The Bible student cannot afford to be indifferent to the advantage 
of havine the aids to which he commits himself written by scholars eminent in their 
various. departments. The 'Aids to the Student,' published by Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, H.M. Printers, are beyond comparison more trustworthy and more complete 
than any other similar book." 

EYRE ^ SPOTTISWOODE, 
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Latest Addition to H.M. Printers' Teacher's Bible, 

ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Monumental, of Manuscripts and Versions, and of 

Biblical Sites and Cities, 

SELECTED AND DESCRIBED BY THE 

Member of Council of the Society of BibliccU A rchaology; Editor of the Variorum 

Apocrypha, &c. &c. 



THIS systematic and comprehensive Selection of more than 200 Sub- 
jects, reproduced by Photographic Process in upwards of 170 Plates, 
is offered to the general reader as a " Handbook to the Science of Biblical 
Archaeology," as well as an Aid to the intelligent reading of the Bible. 

I.— The Series is divided ihuB:— 

Part 1.— The History of Writing, or, The Origin and Development of the Written 
Characters by means of which the Holy Scriptures have been Preserved and 
Transmitted to Modern Times. {Plates i.-x.) 

Part 2. — ^The Transmission of the Text in Manuscripts, Versions, and Translations. 

{Plates xi.-xxiv.) 

Part 8. — Illustrations of the Religious Phraseology, Traditions, Ideas, and Practices of 
Contemporary Nations and of Ancient Israel; of the Contemporary Knowledge of 
the Arts of Life ; and of the Course of History as recorded in the Old Testament 
from the Monuments of Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, and from those of the 
Hittites and Phoenicians: to which are added Autotype Representations of 
Important Sites, Cities, and Personages mentioned in the Old and New 
Testaments. {Plates xxv.-end.) 

II.— The following is an AnalyBlB of the Subjects : — 

Hittite ... * II 



Babylonian 40 

Egyptian 44 

Assyrian 41 

Phoenicio - Hebrew and \ 

Hebrew J ^ 



Persian 

Greek 

Latin ... 

Views of Sites, &c 



7 
16 
zo 
26 



III.— The Selection has the following Special Features:— 

z. The Subjects have been carefully selected from the entire area of available material. 
3. Facsimile reproductions have been preferred to drawings of the originals, but the 

Drawings included have all been made specially for this Work. The whole is 

executed in sepia. 

3. Running heads at the top of each page indicate the Scriptural connection, and the 

Subjects are arranged chronologically, i.e. in the order of the Canonical Books. 

4. Of the Monumental Subjects more than a third appear for the first time in such a 

Publication; the selection includes the most recent discoveries, e.g., The Gospel 
OF St. Peter, and a few Subjects hitherto unpublished. 

5. Complete Series are given of (i.) The Cherubic Figures of Babylonia and Assyria; 

(U.) The Races of the Bible; (iii.) Of the Hittite Remains; (iv.) Of the Lion Hunts 
of Assyrian and Persian Kings; (v.) The Monumentad Names of Babylonisin, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian Kings, named or alluded to in Scripture ; (vi.) The 
known Portraits and Busts of Kings and Emperors. 

6. Subjects are, as a rule, reproduced complete and not in part ; some are illustrated by 

the addition of a second, or even of a third, specimen ; in the case of the Moving of 
Colossi and of Sieges of Cities the Assyrian and Egyptian representations are given 
for comparison. 

7. Seals are much used to illustrate Archaic Religion and Mythology. 

8. Translations, original or revised, are given ; (i) Complete, of the shorter Inscriptions 

which appear in the Plates, andCii; In Part, as specimens of the longer, e^. of The 
Deluge Tablet containing the Chaldean History of the Flood (translated in full in the 
Variorum Edition). 

GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E,C. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL BIBLE 

Has been prepared to meet the very general demand for a Bible possessing the essential 
features of a Teacher's Bible, yet less bulky as to size and matter. Especially recom- 
mended for the use of 

Sunday School Scholars 

AND 

Bible and Sunday School .Workers. 

It contains thfe Authorized Text with References (including all the References of the 
1611 edition), together with concise explanations on — 



Th» Blbl«i Its History 1 

z. Titles. 

3. ()ri|jrinal Languages. 

3. Divisions. 

4. The Canon (Old and New Testaments). 

5. Transmission of the Oritrinal Texts. 

6. Versions: Ancient— Modem. 

7. Biblical Interpretation : Jewish— Christian. 

8. Revelation and Inspiration. 

Rev. H. B. SWRTR, D.D., 
Regius Professor 0/ Divinity, Cambridge. 

Th« Blbl«t Its Contents I 

Introduction : the Bible, its Main Outlines. 
Summary and Analysis of each Book. 
Old Testament. 

The late Rev, STANLEY Leathe.S, D.D., 
Processor of Hebrew in King's Coll., Lond.,6rc. 
Revised and Expanded by 

Rev. R. B. GIRDLESTONE. M.A., 

Hon. Canfin 0/ Christ Church, Oxford. 
Apocrypha. 

Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
Examiner in Hebrew for the Universities if 
, Oxford and London. 

New Testament. 

Rev. W. SANDAY, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Dean Ireland s Professor of Exegesis, Oxford. 

Plants of tho Blblo 1 

Sir J. D. HOOKER, K.C.S.I.,C.B.,F.R.S. and 
Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
A Criticism of Identifications in the Revised 
Version. 
Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Th« JLnlmal Cvsatlon In th« Blblo x 

J. Mammalia of the Bible. 
2. Birds of the Bible. 



Animal Cvoatlon— <«»^. 

3. Reptiles of Scripture. 

4. Fishes and Invertebrate Animals. 

A Criticism of Identifications iu the Revised 
Version. 
Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Monoy and Wolghts of tho Blblo. 

F. w. Madden, M.R.A.S., 
Author qf" History of yewish Coinage," dr. 

Moasapos of tho Blblo. 

Rev. C. HOLE, M.A., 
Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History, King's Col' 
lege, London ; Co.-Editor qf " Smith's Die- 
tionary qf Christian Biography." 

Glossary of Blblo Words. 

The late Rev. J. R. LUMBY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge* 

JL Tablo to find oaoh Psalm by Its first 

lano. 
JL Comblnsd Indsx to ths Propor Namos* 

PlaeoSt and Bubjsots of ths Blblo. 

Rev. C. HOLE, M.A. 

Conoordanoo of Blblo Words with their 
context (about 40,000 references). 

Twsnty-olght Photofraphlo Plates of 
Monamonta Illustrating tho Holy 
Berlpturos. 

With Photos^raphs of Antiquities, important 
Biblical Sites and Cities, and Fac-similes of 
Manuscripts and Versions. 

Selected by Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A. 

Copyright Mapsi 

Corrected to the latest Surveys, by H. COURTIER, 
F.R.G.S. Indexed on a new plan, and in- 
cluding places mentioned in the Apocrypha. 



Price Lilt of Emerald 8yo. Refertnoe Bible, << Robert Raikei,*' and "Complete" 
Teftoher'i Bible. Bmerald type, 8yo., IMI pa|ei; 
lixe 7i X 5i X 1 inch. With complete Referencei. 



French Morocco, limp, round corners, red under eold edge 

French Morocco, flexible divinity circuit, round comers, red under gold 

edge .. 

The same, cloth lined . . . . . . . . • • 

French Morocco, flexible divinitv circuit, lined to edge with grained leather, 

round comers, red under gold edge 

Persian Morocco, flexible divinity circuit, lined to edge with grained leather, 

round comers, red under gold edge 

Best Levant, flexible divinity circuit, silk sewn, kid lined to edge of co\er. 

round comers, red under gold edge (a very superior book, the leather 

and workmanship are of the best quality) 



Without 
••Aids." 


Robert 
Raikes. 


J. d. 


s. d. 
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5 


4 6 
4 9 


5 6 

5 8 
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8 3 
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Complete 

Teacher's 

Edition. 



s. 
6 

6 

6 



d. 
o 

3 
6 



8 
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THE BIBLE READER'S VADE MECUM. 



THE YARIORHM TEACHER'S BIBLE. 

LARGE TYPE VARIORUM BIBLE AND AIDS. 

WITH THB 



Bourgeois Svo. (Bible and Aids, 1894 pages, Sixe, 9I x 6} x 1} inches.) 

This novel and comprehensive Edition of the Authorised Version — the 
climax towards which H.M. Printers have consistently developed their 
Series of Teacher's Bibles for nearly 26 years — combines — 

I.— The VARIORUM ^tfev9nc» 'gibie. {See p. 30.) 
With 2^p0ci:rQpija* ( 276 pages .) (See p. 31.) 

II.— The " Al DS to il|e ^ivOieni of il|e ^olu ^ibU/* {See p. 28.) 

III.— ILLUSTRATIONS-MONUMENTAL, OF MANUSCRIPTS & 
VERSIONS, AND OF BIBLICAL SITES. {Seep. 27.) 

The most competent judges have drawn attention to the compass and 
thoroughness of the "Aids" (none of which are anonymous), and of the 
Illustrations ; as well as to the eminence and authority of the contributors. 
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PLANTS. 

METALS, &c. 

ANIMAL CREATION. 

PROPER NAMES, &c. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

HISTORICAL EPITOME 

* Members of Old Testament Revision Committee. 

pRicBs, Finest India Paper, from 27l. to 62i. 9d. ; with Apocrypha, 61. 9d. additional. 

Thin White Paper, in various leather bindings, from 24i. to i7l. Sd* 

SCHOLASTIC EDITION, bound in cloth, 188. 9d.; 

with Apocrypha, ii. 8d. additional. 
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SCHOOL EDITION (without Apocrypha or Illustrations). 

Nonpareil Svo. (Size, 7I x 5I x i\ inches Ji 1250 pages. 

Prices (Finest India Paper or Thin White Paper), from 7l. 8d. to SSs. 8d. 
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THE lEV BIBLE FOR PREtCHERS, TEtCIERS, i STDBERTS. 

Large T^ie VARIORUM Reference Bible, 

(Size, 9f X 6| X li inches. 1308 pages.) 
(Size, 9f X 6| X 1} inches. 276 ^a^es.) 



The VARIORUM Edition of the Authorised Version has a great and 
independent value, whether for daily use or as a standard work of 
Reference. It meets the wants of every grade of student, from the in- 
telligent reader to the learned reviser. 

In style and appearance the VARIORUM Reference Bible was 
assimilated to the familiar 8vo. Reference Bible to make its utility no less 
universal. But it is distinguished from all other Reference Bibles by the 
addition, on the same page as the Text, in Foot-notes, of a complete digest of 
the chief Various Renderings and Readings of the original text from the 
very best Authorities. The sources from which the Annotations are taken 
comprise, in the 

OLD TESTAMENT. APOCRYPHA. HEW TESTAMENT. 

90 Commentators 49 Commentators, ^ Commentators. 

14 Versions, including .„ Ve«ions ^ Ancient Versions, 

the Revised Version. '° ^"^'"''"' ^ t°f r.' ^^Tl'^!!' 

AND I z Critical Editions of the Text, 

AND AND 

R.V. Marginal Readings. 15 Manuscripts. Revised Version & Margin. 

The VARIORUM Notes, therefore, lay open to the ordinary reader of 
Scripture stores of information hitherto confined to great scholars or to 
the owners of very costly Libraries, and comprise the quintessence of 
Biblical Scholarship in the most convenient form. 

The Commentary here is strictly textual (with brief explanatory Notes) ; 
and the names of the Editors— Professors CHEYNE. DRIVER, SAND AY. 
the late Rev. R. L. CLARKE, and the Rev. C. J. BALL— are sufficient 
guarantees for its accuracy and completeness. 



The numerous Commendations of the completed Work include :— 
The ReY. Dr. Waoe, late Principal of King's College, London:— 
" It is a work of incalculable usefulness, for which the warmest gratitude is due alike to 
the editors and yourselves." 

The Rev. Canon W. J. Knox Little :— 

"It is a beautiful and valuable work. I think it the most satis&ctory copy I have ever 
had. 1 like it more, the more I make use of it." 



EVRE &* SPOTTISWOODE, 
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THE VARIORUM APOCRYPHA: 

EDITED WITH VARIOUS RENDERINGS AND READINGS FROM 

THE BEST AUTHORITIES, 

BY THE 

Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., 

Member of the Council of the Society of Biblical Archaology, &c., &c. 

Large Type. Bourgeois Svo. Superfine Paper. 276 Pages. 
Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Red Edges, 6/G. 

{May also he had in Leather Bindings.) 



COMMENTATORS. 

R. Araald, St. Athanasius, C. Badwell (in "Critici Sacri"), Prof. R. L. Bensly, Dr. 
E. C. Bissell, Dr. J. F. Bottcher, Dr. C. G. Bretschneider, Rev. W. R. Churton, St. Clement 
of Alexandria, St. Cyrillus of Alexandria, Rev. W. J. Deane, Dr. T. A. Dereser, Dr. 
W. M. L. De Wette, Drusius (in " Critici Sacri "), Dr. Alfred Edersheim, Dr. J. G. Eichhom, 
Eusebius, Dr. Heinrich Ewald, Very Rev. Dr. F. W. Farrar, Dr. O. F. Fritzsche, Prof. 
J. M. Fuller, Dr. J. F. Gaab, Dr. Abraham Geiger, Dr. W. Gesenius, Ven. Dr. E. H. 
GiflFord, Dr. H. Gratz, Dr. C. L. W. Grimm, Hugo Grotius (in "Critici Sacri"), Dr. C. 



Gutberlet, Dr. M. Gutmann, Dr. L. Herzfeld, Dr. A. Hilgenfeld, Dr. F. Hitzig, Dr. J. H. 
Holtzmann, Pastor J. J. Kneucker, Dr. J. G. Linde, Rev. J. H. Lupton, Prof. t). S. 
Margoliouth, Dr. F. E. Movers, Origen, Rev. G. Rawlinson, Dr. F. H. Rfeusch, Dr. H. 



Ronsch, Prof. H. B. Swete (Cambridge Sept.), Dr. Const, von Tischendorf, Dr. C. J. Van 
der Vlis, Dr. G. Volkmar, Dr. C. A. Wahl, Dr. B. Welte. 

VERSIONS. 

Aldine Edit, of Greek Bible (Sept.), Arabic Version, Armenian Version, Complutensian 
Edit, of Greek Bible (Sept.), The Apostolical Constitutions, Coptic Version, Ethiopic 
Version, Walton's two Hebrew Versions of Tobit, Itala or Old Latin Version, Old Latin 
Version, Septuagint Version, Symmachus, Syriac Version, Hexaplar Syriac, Walton's 
Syriac Text, Walton's two Syriac Versions of Susanna, Theodotion, Vulgate. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Latin MSS. of 2 Esdras, Codex Sinaiticus, Uncial MSS., Cursive MSS. collated by 
Holmes and Parsons, Codex Alexandrinus, Codex Vaticanus, Amiens MS., containing 
2 Esdr.(B- A), Codex Chisianus, Codex Corbiensis, Codex Sangermanensis, Codex Venetus 
Marcianus, Chaldee, Hebrew, India House Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, Vol. I. of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. 

SOME OI^INIONS. 

Academy. — " Excellently adapted to its purpose ; there does not exist a commentary 
upon the Apocrypha which is at once so concise and helpful." 

AthensBum.— " A difficult task satis&ctorily accomplished, it will be a great help to 
those who write on Apocrypha literature." 

Saturday Review. — "The books of the Apocrypha, containing as they do much 
splendid literature, should have the long-standing neglect they have suffered removed 
by such an edition." 

Church Quarterly Review.— " One of the greatest difficulties in dealing with tho 
Apocrypha consists in the endeavours to restore the lost original text of books which, for 
the most part, once existed in the Hebrew tongue. In his preface Dr. Ball points out 
numerous instances where confusions of similar Hebrew letters have made sheer nonsense 
of the Greek text. 

" The book is a welcome addition to the well-known Variorum Reference Bible." 

Guardian. — " Mr. Ball has worked through a large number of authorities — forty-nine ; 
he has not, however, confined himself to quoting their opinions, but has added throughout 
many suggestions of his own, both critical and explanatory. 

"The information which he has given is judiciously selected, and the advance marked 
by his work, on previous works upon the Apocrypha, is exceedingly great." 

Recommended also by the 
Record, Ezpoiitory Timei, Church Review, Literary World, fto., ftc. 
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THE "E.F.G." SERIES. 

HAHDY VOLUME DICTIONARIES, 

WITH THE PRONUNCIATIONS. 



General Editor: 

0/ tfu British Museum. 



IN ART LINEN. ALSO IN LEATHER BINDINGS. 

Size, 4} X 2} X g inches. 



Ho. 1* — EH0LI8H LAHOUAOE, containing over 2s,ooo Words, with copious Appendices. 
Comprising Foreign Words and Phrases, with Pronunciations, Abbreviations, Moneys 
of the World, British Weights and Measures, Astronomical, Chemical, and other 
Signs, &c., &c. Compiled by £. H. Truslovb. Price' 1u» 

* The following all contain the most usefttl Daily and Commercial Words, with a List of 

Proper Names, Comparative Tables of Coins, Weights and Measures, &c. 

* Ho. a.~FREHCH and EHOLIBH LAHOUJLOEB. French-EngUsh and EngUsh-French. 

By A. Mendel. Price ll. Od. 

* Ho. 8.— OERHAH and EHOLIBH LAHOU JLOEB. German-English and English- 

German. By J. B. Close. Price li. 0d. 

* Ho. i.— EHOLISH and ITALIAH LAHOUAOEB. EngUsh-ItaUan and Italian-English. 

By E. Stokbs. Price in, 9d* 



THREE VOLUMES IN CASE, Art Linen, ii. 8d.; Roan Leather, 8b. 6d. 

;Ush-S 
Price 



Ho. 8.— 8PAHI8H and EHOLISH LAHOU JLOES. Spanish-EngUsh and EngUsh-Spanish. 

ll. 



OTHER DICTIONARIES IN PREPARATION. 
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